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PREFACE. 



To the first edition of this work, published in 1856, the 
following was prefixed : — 

" In the present Treatise will be found all the ordinary 
propositions, connected with the Dynamics of particles, which 
can be conveniently deduced without the use of D'Alembert's 
Principle. 

" Its publication has been delayed by many unforeseen 
occurrences; more especially by the early and lamented death 
of Mr Steele, whose portion of the work was left uncompleted, 
and whose assistance in its final arrangement and revision 
would have been invaluable. The principal portions due to 
him are the greater part of Chapters III., V. and VIII. 
together with a few pages of Chapter I, 

" Considerable use has been made of Pratt's Mechanical 
Philosophy : indeed a large portion of Chapter XI. is reprinted 
verbatim from that work. 

" Throughout the book will be found a number of illus- 
trative examples introduced into the text, and for the most 
part completely worked out ; others with occasional solutions 
or hints to assist the student are appended to each Chapter. 
For by far the greater portion of these the Cambridge 
Senate-House and College Examination Papers have beei^ 
applied to." 



To thia was added, in the secoucl editioD, published in 

18C5 :— 

" I am glad of the opportunity, piesented by the call for 
a second edition, to make reparation for many of the faults 
of the first. Numerous trivial errors, and a few of a more 
serious character, have now been corrected ; many sections 
and several new examples have been added ; and the whole 
of the second Chapter has been rewritten, upon the basis of 
the corresponding portion of Thomson and Tait's Natural 
Fhiloscpliy which, though as yet unpublished, was printed off 
nearly two years ago. 

"When I wrote that Chapter, in 1855, I had not read 
Newton's admirable introduction to the Principia ; and I 
endeavoured to make the best of the information I had then 
acquired from English and French treatises on Mechanics. 
These five pages, faulty and even erroneous as I have since 
seen them to be, cost me almost as much labour and thought 
as the utterly disproportionate remainder of jny contributions 
to the volume. And I cannot but ascribe thia result, in part 
at least, to the vicious system of the present day, which 
ignores Newton's Third Law of Metion, though constantly 
assuming it (tacitly) as an axiom ; and erects Statics upon 
a separate basis from Kinetics, thereby necessitating several 
additional Physical Axioms, the sphtting of Newton's Second 
Law into two, and the introduction of a BO-called Statical 
measure of Force. 

" To be enabled to preserve the title of the work, I have 
added (apropos of the Second Law of Motion) a few hints 
about Statics of a particle. 

" The examples are, for the most part, reprinted verbatim 
from the papers in which they were set ; in a few the lan- 
guage has been altered, or the theorem involved has been 
generalized ; several, however, have defied all attempts at 
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improvement, and now stand in their unintelligibility as a 
warning, to the Candidate for Mathematical Honours, of the 
ordeal he may have to pass through. 

"To several important theorems more than one demon- 
stration has been appended : with the object of exhibiting the 
use of the various processes by applying them to the de- 
duction of results of real value, instead of to the solution of 
' Problems ' of unquestionable absurdity. 

" Various friends to whom I have applied for suggestions 
as to any important changes which they might think desirable 
in this second edition, and especially I. TODHUNTER, Esq., 
of St John's, have replied that they had none to oflfer, as 
they liked the book well enough in its original form. This 
has prevented me from attempting a thorough alteration of 
style which I had contemplated, viz. to cease breaking up 
the subject into detached propositions — specially fitted for 
' writing out.' I retain my own opinion, however, that 
this is not the form in which such a treatise ought to be 
vratten ; although there can be no doubt that it oflfers certain 
advantages to the student whose sole object in reading is to 
pass an examination. 

" The treatise is intended to be merely an analytical one : 
for the full discussion and experimental demonstration of the 
elementary principles on which the analysis is founded, the 
reader must be referred to works on Natural Philosophy ; of 
which, so far as mere Abstract Dynamics is concerned, we 
have a most admirable example in the Principia. For the 
general application of modem theories to the whole range of 
physical phenomena, the reader is referred to the forthcoming 
work on Natural Philosophy by Professor W. THOMSON and 
myself, in which the subject will be developed from the grand 
basis of Conservation of Energy. 



" I have been dissuaded from introducing into this work 
the Newtonian notation (or iFluxions. It ia true that in 
Kinetics of a particle it is not very greatly superior to the 
ordinary notation of differential coefficients ; though, Tchen 
the general equations of motion of a system have to be treated, 
in the beautiful manner invented by Lagrange, a partial use 
of it is absolutely necessary. Newton's idea of Fluxions was 
purely Kinematical; and, in fact, the fundamental ideas of 
the Differential Calculus are essentially involved in the most 
elementary considerations regarding velocity. It is also to be 
observed, that, whenever we write f'(x) for the differential 
coefficient of /{cc), we are really employing the principal fea- 
ture of Newton's notation, ihough in a form somewhat more 
expressive than his, 

" It is possible that in this edition a few of the objection- 
able terms or methods, which the first edition contained, may 
have remained undetected — but I hope that in every essential 
respect the volume will be found to be an improvement on 
its predecessor, 

" I am encouraged in this hope by the fact that the sheets 
in passing through the press have been read by J. Stisling, 
Esq., of Trinity, to whose care and knowledge I am indebted 
for many valuable au^ostions." 

To the above I have now little to add save this — that the 
work of weeding and improvement, combined with cautious 
and I hope judicious addition, has been carried still farther. 

Some of the newly added Examples bear witness to the 
great improvement which has recently taken place in the 
Tripos Examination papers. For this the University has 
mainly to thank the combination of genuine scientific know- 
ledge with extraordinary originality presented by Prof. James 
Clehk Maxwell, of Trinity, formerly of St Peter', 
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The Third Edition, published in 1871, was indebted to 
W. D. NiVEN, Esq., of Trinity, for a careful revision of the 
proofs, for the selection of numerous additional Examples, 
and for a few foot-notes indicating the processes now most 
commonly employed in certain parts of the analysis. 

The present edition has been thoroughly revised by 
Prof. Greenhill, who has not only at great labour verified 
and (where necessary) corrected the Examples, but has 
endeavoured to adapt the book to the present requirements 
of the Tripos by the free introduction of Elliptic Functions, 
&c. which, in my Cambridge days, were under the ban of the 
Board of Mathematical Studies. 

My attention has been called to the fact that several 
sections of this book, in which some novelties appear, have 
been translated almost letter for letter and transferred, with- 
out the slightest allusion to their source, to the pages of a 
German work Several other books have obviously been 
similarly treated. It is well that this should be known, as 
the English authors might otherwise come to be supposed 
to have adopted these passages simplidter from the German. 

P. GUTHKIE TAIT. 



COLLBOB, EDXNBTmOH, 

April, 1878. 
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DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

KINEMATICS. 

1. Dynamics is the Science which investigates the action 
of Force; and naturally divides itself into two parts as 
follows. 

f 2. Force is recognized as acting in two ways : in Statics 

so as to compel rest or to prevent change of motion, and in 
Kinetics so as to produce or to change motion. 

3. In Kineticss it is not mere motion which is investi- 
gated, but the relation of forces to motion. The circumstances 
of mere motion, considered without reference to the bodies 
moved, or to the forces producing the motion, or to the forces 
called into action by the motion, constitute the subject of a 
branch of Pure Mathematics, which is called Kinematics. 
To this, as a necessary introduction, we devote the present 
chapter. 

4. The rate of motion (or the rate of change oi position) 
of a point is called its Velocity. It is greater or less as the 
space passed over in a given time is greater or less : and it 
may be constant, i.e. the same at every instant ; or it may be 
variable. 

Constant velocity is measured by the space passed over in 
unit of time, and is, in general, expressed in feet per second ; 
if very great, as in the case of light, it may be measured in 
miles per second. It is to be observed, that Time is here 
used in the abstract sense of a uniformly-increasing quantity 

T. D, 1 




KIKEMATICS. 

— wliat in the differential calculus is called an independent 
variable. Its physical definition is given in Chap. Ii. 

5. Thus, a point moving uniformly with the velocity v 
describes a space of v feet each second, and therefore vt feet 
in t seconds, t being any number whatever. Putting s fur 
the space described in t seconds, we have 

3 = Vt. 

Hence with unit velocity a point deacrihes unit of space in 
unit of time. 

6. It is well to observe that since, by our formula, wo 
have generally 

and since nothing has been said as to the magnitudes of s 
and t, we may take these as small as we choose. Thus n-e 
get the same result whether we derive v from the space described 
in a million seconds, or from tliat described in a milliontJi of a 
secotid. This idea is very useful, as it will give confidence 
in results when a variable velocity has to be measured, and 
we find ourselves obliged to approximate to its value by 
considering the space described in an interval so short, thnt 
during its lapse the velocity does not sensibly alter in value, 

7. Velocity is said to be variable when the moving point 
does not describe equal spaces in equal times. The velocity 
at any instant is then measured by the apace which would 
have been described in a unit of time, if the point had moved 
on uniformly for that interval with the velocity which it had 
at the instant contemplated. This is a most important, and 
in fact a fundamental, conception, which the student must 
thoroughly realize before he can usefully proceed farther. It 
lies at the root of all the correct methods ever devised for the 
purpose of measuring the rate at which change, of any kind, 
is going on. 

Let V be the velocity of the point at the time (, measured 
from a fixed epoch, s the space described by it during that 
tinio, and s + Ss the space described during a greater interval 
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t + Bt Suppose Vj to be the greatest, and v, the least, velo- 
city with which the point moves during the time Bt ; then 
vJSt, vJ5t would be the spaces which a point would describe 
in that interval, moving uniformly with these velocities 
respectively. But the actual velocity of the point is not 
greater than v^, and not less than v^ therefore as regards the 
actual space described, 

Bs is not greater than vJSt, and not less than vJSt, 

Bs 

^^ Wt ^^ ^' 

however small Bt may be. But, as Bt continually diminishes, 
Vj and v^ tend continually to, and ultimately become each 
equal to, t?. Therefore, proceeding to the limit, 

ds 

If V be negative in this expression, it indicates that s 
diminishes as t increases ; the positive case, which we have 
taken as the standard one, referring to that in which a and t 
increase together. It follows that, if a velocity in one direc- 
tion be considered positive, in the opposite direction it must 
be considered negative; and consequently the sign of the 
velocity indicates the direction of motion. 

This is, of course, on the supposition that the velocity 
alters continuously, and not by jerks. It would require an 
infinite force to produce in an infinitely short time such a 
change of velocity in a material particle. Hence as we are 
preparing for physical applications only, such cases may be 
excluded for the present. They will be treated in the chapter 
oix Impacts 

8. It will be easily seen that the idea of velocity ex- 
plained above is equally applicable whether the point be 
considered as moving in a straight, or in a curved, line. In 
the latter case, however, the direction of motion continually 
changes; and it will be necessary to know at every instant 
the direction, as well as the magnitude, of the point's velo- 
city» This is usually, and in general most conveniently, done 

1—2 
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by considering the velocities of the point parallel to the 
three co-ordinate axes respectively. For, if the co-ordinates of 
the point be represented by a?, y, z, the rates of increase of 
these, or the velocities parallel to the corresponding axes, will 
by reasoning analogous to the above be 

dx dy dz 
It* dV dt' 

Denoting by v the whole velocity of the point, we have 

'4V{(t)"^(S)'^(l)')^ 

and, if a, /8, 7 be the angles which the direction of motion 
makes with the axes. 



or 





» 


dx 


cos a 


dx 
^ ds' 


It 
dt 


dx 

-t: = t? cos a ' 

at 


= v^ suppose 



Similarly, -^^ = v cos ^ = v^ 



dt 

dz 

— = t? cos 7 = ? V 

at ' *^ 

tt/B tti/ dz 

Hence, -r;, -^ t t are to be found from the whole velo- 
dt dt at 

city V, by resolving as it is called; i.e. by multiplying by 
the direction-cosines of the direction of motion. They are 
called the Component Velocities of the point : and, with refer- 
ence to them, V is called the Resultant Velocity, 

9. It follows from the above, that, if a point be moving 
in any direction, we may suppose its velocity to be the result- 
ant of three coexistent velocities in any. three directione. at 
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riglit angles to each other ; or, more generally, in any three 
directions not coplanar. But the rectangular resolution is 
the simplest and best except in some very special applications. 

Let v^f Vyy V, be the rectangular components of the velo- 
city V of a moving point, then the resolved part of v along 
a line inclined at right angles X, /x, i; to the axes will be 

v^ cos X + Vy cos /A + V, cos V. 

For, let a, /8, 7 be the angles which the direction of the 
point's motion makes with the axes, the angle between 
this direction and the given line. Then since 

cos ^ = cos a cos \ + cos ^ cos /a + cos 7 cos v, 

the resolved part of v along that line is 

V cos = v {cos a cos \ + cos p cos/a + cos 7 cos v] 

= i\ cos \-\-Vy COS /A 4- V, cos v^ 

10. These propositions are virtually equivalent to the 
following obvious geometrical construction : — 

To compound any two velocities as OAy OB in the figure; 
where OAy for instance, represents in magnitude and direc- 
tion, the space which would be described in one second by 
a point moving with the first of the given velocities — and 



similarly OB for the second ; from A draw -4(7 parallel and 
6qual to OB, Join OG: — then 0(7 is the resultant velocity 
in magnitude and direction. For the motions parallel to OA 
and OB are independent. 

(7 is evidently the diagonal of the parallelogram two of 
whose sides are OA, OB, 



Hence tho resultant of any two velocities as OA, AC, in 
the figure is a velocity represented by the third side, OC, of 
the triangle OAC. 

Hence if a point have, simultaneously, velocities repre- 
sented by OA, AC, and CO, the aides o£ a triangle taken in 
the same order, it is at rest. 

Hence the resultant of velocities represented by the sides 
of any closed polygon whatever, whether in one plane or not, 
taken all in the same order, is zero. 

Hence also the resultant of velocities represented by all 
the aides of a polygon but one, taken in order, is represented 
by that one taken in the opposite direction. 

"When there are two velocities or three velocities in two 
or in three rectangular directions, the resultant is the square 
root of the sum of their squares— and the cosines of the in- 
clination of its direction to the given directions are the ratios 
of the components to the resultant 

[Newton's Method of Fluxions was devised simply to 
express this and other fundamental conceptions in Kinematics. 
To him s, x, y, i, or (as we now somewhat less conveniently write 

them) -jf i-ji > ^•~ji'^^ simply the velocity of the moving 

point and its components parallel to the axes. It may b« 
convenient, or even necessary, to use the idea of lAmits or of 
Infinitesimals to calculate their values ; but the Fluxions 
themselves do not involve any such idea] 

11. 'When a point moves in a plane cumc, to express its 
component velocities at any instant along, and perpendicular 
to, the mdiiw vector dravm from a fixed point in the plane of 
the curve. 

Let X, y be its rectangular, r, 6 its polar, co-ordinates ; so 
that 
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We have at once, by difFerentiation, 




and 



dx dr a . ^d0^ 

dy dr . „ .d6\ 

d7 = 5F^'°^+*'~^^dFj 



(1). 



which are the velocities parallel to x and y. But by § 9 the 
velocity along the ludius vector is 

dy . ^ dx a dr . ,,. 
and the velocity perpendicular to it is 



rfy A ^ ' A dO - -,. 



12. The velocity of a point is popularly said to be 
accelerated or retarded according as it increases or diminishes, 
but the word Acceleration is scientifically used in both senses ; 
and may be defined as the rate of change of the velocity per 
unit of time. 

Acceleration may be either constant or variable. It is 
said to be constant when the point receives equal increments 
of velocity in equal times, and is then measured by the actual 
increase of velocity generated in unit of time. Let the unit 
of acceleration be so taken that a point under its action would 
receive an increment of a unit of velocity in a unit of time ; 
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then a point under the influence of a iinita of acceleration 
would receive an increment of a units of velocity in a unit of 
time, and consequently at units of acceleration in t units of 
time. If the point starts from rest we have 

v = -J, 

where v denotes the velocity at the end of the interval (, an^l 
a the acceleration. 



13. Acceleration is variable when the point does not re- 
ceive equal increments of velocity in equal increments of time. 
The acceleration at any instant ia then measured by the in- 
crement of velocity which would have been generated in a 
unit of time had the acceleration remained constant during 
that interval and equal to the value at its commencement. 

Let V be the velocity of the point at the end of the time 
t, a the acceleration at that instant, v + Iv the velocity at the 
end of the time t + Bt; and let a^ a, be the gi'eatest and lea-it 
values of the acceleration during the interval Si, then a,Bt, 
ojit would be the increments of velocity in that intei-yal, of a 
point under those accelerations respectively. But the actual 
acceleration is not greater than a, and not less than a,, there- 
fore the actual increment of velocity 



Bv is not greater than a^Bt and not It 

Bv 

Bt ='• 



5 than a Bt, 



however small St may he. But, as Bt continually diminishes, 
Qj and cTj tend continually to and ultimately become each 
C(]ual to a. Therefore, proceeding to the Umit, 

TJie positive sign given to a shews that v increases with /. 
while a negative sign would shew that v decreases as t iii- 
creasei, in other words a negativeaccclerationisa retardation. 
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.ComLiining the above equation with 

we have 

dt 



u = «» 



considering t as the independent variable. 

[Here, again, Newton employs the symbol 8 to represent, 
the rate of increase of s, a quantity whose conception is alto- 
gether independent of the methods (infinitesimal or not) 
which may be employed to calculate its value.] 

14. Thus far we have been dealing with a point's 
motion in some definite 'psith, which may be either straight 
or curved, but in which there is only one degree of freedom 
to move, and in which therefore the position at any time 
is determined by OJie variable, 8. 

If the path be curved, the accelerations of the rates of in- 
crease of the co-ordinates of the moving point are called the 
Componeiit Accelerations parallel to the axes. If these be 
denoted by a^, a^, a^ we shall have 

d^x _ d^y _ cPj5 _ 
rf?"""** 'df'^^'' d?""^'" 

With reference to these, JaJ^ + a^"* + a,* is called the Se- 
sultant Acceleration, 

d^s 

15. The acceleration -r-^ is not the complete resultant 

- d^x (Ty d^z ., , p -x 

of -1-4- , -1^ , -^ , as may easily be seen : tor its square, 

does not equal the sum of the squares of those three accelera- 
tions. It is, however, the only part of their resultant which 

d^8 
has any eflfect on the velocity; in short --r^ is the sum of the 



rcaolvcd parts of -.^ 



I in the direction of motion. 



as the following identical equation shewa : 

iTs _dx d'x dy if^ ds Jz 
d^~"ds W tis dp da W' 



This follows immediately from the equation of § (8) 

(sy=(S)"-©"-©' 

"by differentiation. And it shewa that acceleration is to be 
resolved according to the same law as velocity. For to find 

■,\ , the acceleration along s, -r^ has to be multiplied by j- , 

&c. &c. which is the vector law. 

The other part of the resultant is at right angles to this, 
and its sole effect is to change the direction of the motion 
of the point. And this leads ns to another form of accelera- 
tion, viz. when the velocity of the moving point is unaltered, 
hut the direction of motion changes, its value in terms of 
the velocity and the curvature will be given later. 

The above equation also shews, since -^ , ,-, -7- are 
^ as an as 

the direction-cosines of the small arc ds which may have any 
direction whatever, that to obtain the acceleration along any 
line inclined at given angles to the axes, we must resolve 
the component accelerations parallel to the axes along it, 
and take the sum of the resolved parts. Thus the accelera- 
tion along a line inclined at angles \, /j., v to the axes is 
a, cos \ + a, cos fi + a, cos v. 

16. A point moves in a plane curve, to express its com- 
ponent accelerations at ant/ instant along, and perpendicular 
to, ths radius vector. 

Let X, ij be the rectangular, r, tlie polar, co-ordinates ; 
BO that 



J 
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we have 



dx dr ^ , j^dd 




, d^x (d'r /de\''] „ f.dr dd , d'0\ . a 



Similarly, 



dt' 



-f-(i)'H°^-(^ 



dr dd ^ 
dt dt dt 



V 



COS 0. 



These are the accelerations parallel to x and ;/. And 
fiince, by § 15, the acceleration along the radius vector is 

d^v d^x 

the above expressions give it in the form 

de ^ [dtj • 

The acceleration perpendicular to the radios vector is 



that is, 



cPy A d^^ - /% 

t 

dr d0 ^ 
dt dt'^'^dt'' 



which may be written -- -j- (^-Ji)* 
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17. When a point is in motion in any curve, to find its 
accelerations along, and perpendicular to, the tangent) at any 
instant 

Let Xy y, z be the co-ordinates of the point at the end 
of the time t, s the length of the arc described during that 
interval. Then, since by the equations of the curve x, y and 
z are functions of s, 

Sx __ dx ds ^ 
di ^~ds ~di' 

, d^x _ d^x fd8\^ dx d^s 

^^"^ dt'^di^W ^~ds It'' 



o,. ., 1 ^y ^^ f<^sV . dy d^s 



d^z d^z fds\^ dz d^s 



z _drz ( 
f^d^'\ 



df ds' \dt ' ds df ' 



Remembering the law of resolution of acceleration, the 

form of these equations shews that in them are resolved 

d^s 
along X, y, z, 1st an acceleration -^ , whose direction-cosines 

dx dy dz j « i , ^. 1 (ds^ , 

are -r-, -^, -r-, and 2nd an acceleration -y-rAi whose 

J. ^. . d^x cPy d^z mi . 

direction-cosmes are p-ji^y PTH* P^' process 

might have been employed with advantage in some previous 
sections. But, for the beginner, we must take a more la- 
borious method. 

18. To find the acceleration along the tangent, we must 

dx dtt dz 
multiply these component accelerations by -r y -f- j -f , 

respectively, and add. Thus the tangential acceleration is 

dx d^x dy d^y dz d^z ^d's 
Ts d?'^d~8 dt'^'d^ 1^"!^' 
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as we have already seen. Also in the normal, towards the 
center of curvature, we have the acceleration 



p\dt) 



We have assumed, in the above, the following equations 
from Analytical Geometry, 






where p is the radius of curvature, whose direction-cosines 
are 

<Px d^y d^z 

f^d?' ^d?' ''d?' 



and 



m'-m<H 



, dx d^x . dy SSi dz d^z ^^ 



ds els' ds ds^ ds ds' 



* The accelerations of the moying point may be found in the following man- 
ner. There is obvionsly no acceleration perpendicular to the osculating plane, 
as that planp contains two consecutive direciLons of the point's motion. Of the 
two consecutive directions let the first make an angle with any fixed line in 
the osculating plane, then v cos and t? sin are the vdocities of the point pa- 
rallel and perpendicular to the fixed line respectively. Consequently -^ {v cos 6) 

and 3- {v sin 0) are the acoelerationa in the same directions. These expressions, 

when expanded, become — cos ^ - 1; sin ^ -rr , and -7- sin ^ + 1; cos ^ -rr. There- 

dt dt dt dt 

fore the accelerations along the tangent and the normal are -j- and v 3-, the 

at at 

lasi being positive in the direction of the center of curvature^ Sincd ^ == - > 
the normal acceleration, being=v^ .^, maybe expressed as — . 



14 
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19. We might have treated the component accelerations 
thus, 

id^J "*" (^) "*" (tt^J ^^ (resultant acceleration)* 

_}_fds\' fdW" 
^p'\dt) '^[dfj' 

b}- adding the squares of their values as given in § 17. 

Now -7-5 is the acceleration along the tangent, and the 

other part - 1-^-) , or — , acts at right angles to it as the 

form of the equation shews, and consequently is the accelera^ 
tion perpendicular to the tangent. 

d^x d^v d?z 
From the expressions for -^ , -jj^ > 'TJ^* ^^ ^^^ obtain 

d^x (dy d^z dz d^y 



+ 



dt \ds ds 
d^y 



z dz dy\ 
^"d^ d?) 



dz cPx dx d^z\ 
d^ \J8 d^^ds dp) 



(: 



d^z /dx cPy dy d*a; \ _ _ 
■*'d? \d8 d^'ds d?)~ ' 



which may be written in the form of a determinant. 



= 0. 



<faj 


cPy 


d'z 


df 


df 


df 


dx 


dy 


dz 


da 


da 


da 


d^x 


d*y 


d?z 


ds* 


da" 


di 



This signifies that the Resultant Acceleration lies in the 
plane containing the tangent and the radius of absolute cur- 
vature, or that there is no acceleration perpendicular to the 
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V' 



osculatincr plane. The acceleration — must therefore be along: 
or p o 

a normal to the path drawn in the osculating plane; that is, 
along the radius of absolute curvature. . 

20. We are therefore led to expand the definition given 
in § 12 thus : — ^Acceleration is the rate of change of velocity/ 
whether that change take place in the direction of motion or not. 

What is meant by change of velocity is evident from § 10. 
For if a velocity OA (in the figure of that section) become 
00, its change i& AO, or OB. 

Hence, just as the direction of motion of a point is the 
tangent to its path — so the direction of acceleration of a 
moving point is to be found by the following construction. 




From any point draw lines OP, OQ, etc., representing 
in magnitude and direction the velocity of the moving point 
at every instant. The points, P, Q, etc., form in all cases of 
motion of a material particle a continuous curve, for an infi- 
nitely great force is requisite to change the velocity of a par- 
ticle abruptly either in direction or magnitude. Now if Q be 
a point near to JP, OP and OQ represent two successive values 
of the velocity. Hence PQ is the whole change of velocity 
during the interval As the interval becomes smaller, the 
direction PQ more and more nearly becomes the tangent at P. 
Hence the direction of acceleration is that of the tangent to 
the curve thus described, C£i.lled by its inventor, Sir W. R. 
Hamilton, the Hodograpk 
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The amount of acceleration is the rate of change of velo- 
city, and is therefore measured by the velocity of P in tlie 
curve PQ. 

21. The Moment of a velocity ahout any point 13 the 
rectangle under its magnitude and the perpendicular from the 
point upon its direction. The moment of the resultatit velo- 
city of a point ahout any point in the plane of the components 
is equal to the algebraic sum of the moments of the componetits, 
the proper sign of each mom.ent depending on the direction of 
motion ahout the •point. The same is true of moments of 
acceleration, and of momentum as defined later. 

Consider two component velocities, AB and A C, and let 
j40 be their resultant (§10). Their half momenta round 



the point are respectively the areas OAD, OCA. Now 
OCA, together with half the area of the parallelogram GABD, 
is equal to QBD, Hence the sum of the two half moments 
together with half the area of the parallelogram is equal to 
j4 OS together with BOD, tliat is to say, to the area of the 
whole figure OABD. But ABD, a part of this figure, is 
equal to half the area of tlie parallelogram; and therefore the 
remainder, OAD, is equal to the sum of the two half mo- 
ments. And OAD is half the moment of the resultant velo- 
city round the point 0. Hence the moment of the resultant 
is equal to the sum of the momenta of the two components. 
By attending to the signs of the moments, we see that the 
proposition holds when is within the angle CAB. 

22. Now if one of the components always passes through 
the point 0, its moment vanishes. This is the case of a motion 
in which the acceleration is directed to a fixed point, and we 
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thus prove the theorem that in the case of acceleration always 
directed to a fixed point the path is plane and ilie areas de^ 
scribed by the radius-vector are proportional to the tiroes ; for 
the moment of velocity, which in this case is constant, is evi- 
dently double the rate at which the area is traced out by the 
radius-vector. 

23. Hence in this case the velocity at any point is 
inversely as the perpendicular from the fixed point upon the 
tangent to the path, the momentary direction of motion. 

For evidently the product of this perpendicular and the 
velocity at any instant gives double the area described in one 
second about the fixed point, which has just been shewn to 
be a constant quantity. 

24. The results of the last three sections may be easily 
obtained analytically, thus. Let the plane of motion be 
taken as that of a?, y ; and let the origin be the point about 
which moments are taken. Then if a?, y be the position of 
the moving point at time t, the perpendicular from the origin 
on. the tangent to its path is 

dif dx ^dO . , !• i 

2) = a;-^— y — ==r^-y-,m polar co-ordinates. 



From this we have at once 

ds dy dx ^dO ,->. 

^dr"'df-^^=^5j ^^^' 

or with the notation of § 8, 

pv = xvy - yv^, 

which is the theorem of § 19. 

Also |m=-S-2'S (2). 

T. P. "^ 
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Now, if the acceleration be directed to or from 0, its 
inoment about 0, which is evidently 

cTy d^x 

must vanish. Hence (2) gives 

pv = constant, which is § 21. 
By means of (1) this gives 

T^-ji = constant, which is § 20 ; 
since, if A be the area traced out by the radius-vector, 

dd )L* 

25. To determine the motion of a point when the accelera-- 
tion of its velocity is given. 

This is one of the most general of the Problems suggested 
by the Kinematics of a point, for it includes, as will be seen, 
the determination of the motion when the component velo- 
cities are given. 

Let a, P, y be the components of the given acceleration; 
we have 



df ^' 
d^z 



(1). 



Now a, )8, 7 may be functions of x, y, ^> ^* ^ > ;^> or ^ , 

or of two or more of these quantities. Equations (1) must 
be integrated as simultaneous diiSferential equations if possible. 
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Thus by one integration we have the values of -yr , -^ , -^ , 

at at at 

in terms of one or more of the quantities x, y, z and t ; that is, 

the component velocities are known. 

Another integration, if it can be performed, gives x, y, and 
z, in terms of t ; and, if the latter" variable be eliminated from 
the three integrated equations, we have the two equations of 
the path in space : and thus, theoretically at least, the motion 
is completely determined. 

It is unnecessary to give examples of the integration of such 
equations here, as the major part of the following chapters 
will be devoted to them. 

26. So far for a single point. When more points than 
one are considered. Kinematics enables us to determine, from 
the given motions of all, their relative motions with respect 
to any one of them; or conversely, from the actual motion 
of one, and the motions relative to it of the others, to de- 
termine the actual motions of the latter in spa<;e. This de- 
pends on the following self-evident proposition. 

If the velocity of any point of a system he reversed in 
direction, and he communicated to each point of the system in 
composition with that which it already possesses, the relative 
motions of all ahout the first, thus reduced to rest, will he 
the sam£ as their relative motions ahout it when all were in 
motion. 

For the proof it is suflScient to notice that if at every 
instant the distance of two points, and the direction of the 
line joining them be the same as for two other points, the 
relative motions of one of each pair about the other will be 
the same. The simplest illustrations of this proposition are 
furnished by the relative motions of objects in a vessel or 
carriage, which are independent of the common velocity of the 
whole — or, on a grander scale, of terrestrial objects, whose 
relative motions are unaflFected by the earth's rotation, or by 
its motion in space. 

Since accelerations are compounded according to the same 
law as velocities, the above theorem is true of them also. 



27. Two points describe similar orbits about each other 
and about any point dividing in a <jiven ratio the line which 
joins them. 

Let A and B be the points, f? a point in AB such that 
AG , . 

YTo = ^ constant. 

The path of B about A will evidently be ibe same as 
that of A about B, since the length and direction of the 



line AB are the same whichever end be supposed fixed. 
Also if O be fixed, the path of B about it will evidently 
differ from that of B about A by having corresponding radii- 

Tectorea diminished in the ratio -r-r.- But this is the defi- 
AB 

Bition of similar curyea. The same of course would hold with 
respect to the relative path of A with respect to G. This 
proposition will be found of considerable use afterwards, as it 
enablus ua materially to simplify the equations of motion of 
two mutually attracting free particles. 

26. As an instance of relative motion, consitZer (wo ^ointo, 
one of which moves 'uniformly in a straight line, while the 
other moves uniformly in a circle about the first as center ; 
determine the path of the second point, the motion being in one 
plane. 

Take the line of motion of the first as the axis ot x, v its 
velocity, the plane of the circle as that of wy, a the radius of 
the relative circular orbit, a the angular velocity in it, § 32. 
Suppose the revolving point to be initially in the axis. Also 
at time ( suppose the line joining the pointa to be inclined 
at an angle & to the axis of a;. Then for the co-ordinates of 
the revolving point we have 

y = as'm 8, 



J 
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But e==(Dt; 

hence a? = — sin"^ "^Jip^^lTl 



io a 



is the equation of the absolute path required. This belongs 
to the class of cycloids ; it is prolate or curtate according as 
V is greater or less than aco, or the absolute motion of the 
first point greater or less than that of the other in its circular 
orbit. If the two are equal, or t; = aco, we have the equation 
of the common cycloid, as is indeed evident, for the circular 
path may be supposed the generating circle, and the velocity 
of the center in its rectilinear path is equal to that of the 
tracing point about that center. 

29. It is evident that, whatever be the relative path, if 
r, 6 denote the relative co-ordinates of the second point with 
respect to the first at time t^ x, y, and x the absolute co-ordi- 
nates at the same time, 

x = x^.rc^e} 

y = r sin ^ ; 

Now in the first case, when the motion of the first point, 
and that in the relative orbit are given, S, r, and are known 
functions of ^ ; if therefore these values be substituted in (1), 
and t be eliminated, we shall have the equation between x 
and y, which is required, 

Again, if the absolute orbits of both are given, x, y, and 
X are given in terms of t, and thus equations (1) serve to 
give r and in terms of t, which furnishes the complete 
determination of the relative path, and the circumstances of 
its description, 

30. The following is a most useful case, having many 
important applications in Physical Optics, &c. 

A point A 18 fixed. B describes uniformly a circle about 

A, and C describes uniformly (in the same plane) a circle about 

B. Find the motion of C relative to A. 
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Let ffl be the length of AB, I that oiBO, r that oi AC; 
and at time ( let them make angles if>, j^ B with some fixed 
line in the plane of motion. Then 

r cos $ —'a COS ^ + 6 cos ■)(, 
r sin 5 = a sin ^ + J sin ^. 
But <l> and ^ increase uniformly. Hence 

wliere m, n, a, j3, are constants. Thus 

rcosd = a cos {mt + a) + h cos {nt + ^), 
r sin ^ = rt sin {mt + a) + b sin (jii + ^). 
These are the general equations of Epicycloids and Hypo- 
cycloids ; and from them all their properties may be derived. 
We confine ourselves to one or two very simple cases. 
(1) Letm = n, a = 6. (This is the composition of twoi 
equal circular motions, in tiie same direction and of equal 
period.) We havo 

r cos fl = 2a cos — g— cos (mt + — 9— ) . 

whence 

r = 2a coa — ^ , 

This also denotes uniform circular motion, and of the sann^ 
period, and in the same direction, as the components. 

(2) Let ni = — n, a = h. (Here we compound equal 
circular motions, of equal period, but in opposite directions.) 
As before we have 



)• cos 8= 2a cos ~^— cos (vit + ■ ) , 

.. . a4-0 I a-B\ 

r sm 5 = 2n sin — — — cos I n(( + ,.- 1 . 



J 
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Therefore 

r=2acosimifH — 9"^)' 

and this denotes vibratory motion in a definite straight line. 

31. In any system of moving points, to determine the rela- 
tive from the absolute motions; and vice versd. 

Let x^ y^ z^ , a?, y^ 0, be the co-ordinates of two of the points, 
a?> y, z the relative co-ordinates of the second with regard to 
the first, u^ v^ w^, w^, v^, w^ the velocities of each parallel to the 
axes, Uy v, w the velocities of the second relatively to the first. 

Then x^x^ — x^, w = w, — w,, 

The second group may be derived from the first by differ- 
entiation with respect to ^. 

Now, when the actual motions of the two are given, all 
the subscribed quantities are known. Hence the above 
equations give the circumstances of the relative motion. 

Or if the actual motion of the first, and the relative motion 
about it of the second, be known, we have xyz,uvWyX^y^z^, 
u^ Vj Wp to find the other six quantities for the actual motion 
of the second in space. 

A second differentiation proves the statement in § 26 
regarding relative acceleration. 

32. Some of the best illustrations of this part of our sub- 
ject are to be found in what are called Curves of Pursuit. 

These questions arose from the consideration of the path 
taken by a dog, who m foUowing his master always directs 
his course towards him. 

In order to simplify the question the rates of motion of 
both master and dog are supposed to continue constant ; or at 
least to have a constant* ratio. 



24. 
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33. As an instance of the curve of pursuit, suppose it be 
required to determine the path of a point P which continually, 
withi constant velocity u, vnoves towards another point Q which 
is describing a straight line with constant velocity v. 

The curve of course is plane. Take the line of motion 
of the second point Q as the axis of a?, and let x denote 
its position at the instant when the co-ordinates of the first, 




P, are x, y. The axis of y is chosen as that tangent to the 
curve of pursuit which is perpendicular to the axis of a?, and 
the distance between the points in that position is a. 

, Let - = 6; then by the conditions of the problem we have 

and PQ a tangent at P. 

Expressed analytically these lead to the following equa- 
tions ; 

dx 
es^x^x^y^. 

The mode of solution is precisely the same whether x or y 
be taken as independent variable : but y is to be preferred as 
it leads to less cumbrous expressions. 

Differentiating therefore with respect to y, we have 

ds ^ d^ 
^dy ^dy*' 
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But s increases as y diminislies, 



e dy' 

Hence - TTj TCT 



VHt)\ 



dx 
Integrating, and noting that y = a, -7- = 0, together, 

''<=■««[^/|^-(D^|]■ 

and therefore, taking reciprocals, 

©■Vh(D}-|- 

Subtracting, we have finally 



^1= ©■-©'•■■ <''• 



or 2 (ar + C) = Til^. + : --^ 



But;» = 0,y = a, together; which gives (?=-«-, . 

c — J. ' 

Hence2fa? + -A,0 = -e^^^+ .-if in (2)- 

This is the correct integral for all values of e except unity, 
when it ceases to have any meaning. To this case we will 
presently recur. 

There are two cases of curves represented by equation (2), 
1st, e>l, 2nd, e<l. 
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In the first case Q moves the faster, and P can never over- 
take it; the curve therefore never meets the axis of a?, which 
indeed will be seen by (2) to be an asymptote. 

In the second case equation (2) becomes 

and for x = = -, we have y = 0, and also by (1) -j- infinite. 

Hence the curve touches the axis at this point. The re- 
mainder of the curve satisfies an obvious modification of the 

question, whence it is called the Curve of Flight -jit is to be 

observed, however, that x = t-_j^ gives also y = ± a ( ^ ]^[ . 

The distance between P and Q, being 

is easily seen by the fundamental equations to be 

or, by (1), 

where the sign is to be choseil so as to make the expression 
positive. 

When e > 1, this expression is infinite both for y = oo and 
for y = 0. The minimum value is estsily found to be 

When e < 1, the distance vanishes, as we have seen it 
must, when y = 0. 

34. When c = 1, the corrected integral of (1) is 
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This is the only case in which we do not obtain an alge- 
braic curve. Here again the axis of x is an asymptote^ and 
we easily find 

^^ 2a^2* 

which shews that the limit to which the distance tends is k . 

2 

The same result may at once be obtained by putting e = 1 in 

the expression for the minimum distance found above in the 

case of e>h 

35. As an instance of relative motion let us consider the 
path of P with regard to Q. It will be easy to see that this 
corresponds exactly td the following question. 

A boat, propelled {relatively to the water) with cmstant 
velocity u, starts from a point A in tiie bank of a river which 
runs tpith velocity v parallel to Qx, and tends continually to 
the point Q, on the other bank, directly opposite to A; to find 
its path 

The constant velocity of the stteam in this case com- 
municated to P corresponds to the constant velocity of Q in 
the last example, but is in the opposite direction. In fact, 




if the earth were to be supposed moving in the direction xQ 
with constant velocity v, the river would be at rest in space, 
and the actual motions of P and Q would be the same as in 
the last example. (See §26.) 
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To investigate the path, take Q as origin, Qx, QA as the 
axes. Then the component velocitiGs of F are v parallel to 
QjB and u along PQ, and tlie tangent to it^ path is in the 
direction of the resultant of these two. Putting B for PQx, 



wii have 



dy _ w sin fl _ 
dx v — u COS 6 



This, being a homogeneous equation, is easily integrated, 
and we have, taking x = 0,i/ = a, as co-ordinates of A, 

'■^ = •/(.'?+</■)-': (1), 

or 2x = a't/"' — cfy^*'. 



/ p sin g y ^ 1- 



in polar co-ordinates, This evidently gives a parahola about 
Q as focus, if e = 1. 

[TVofe. The student is not unlikely to be led into a curioiis 
error in looking at this problem from a geometrical point of 
view. Thus, the velocity along PQ is always in a definite 
ratio to that in MP produced ; why is not the path always 
a conic section of which Q is a focus? The idea is corn- 
Investigation shews), 
ience hke Kinematics 
.thout any aid from 



pletely erroneous (as in fact the above 
but it forma the very beat training in a sci 
to seek to explain such difficulties w: 
analysis.] 



36. To find the time of crossing the stream. 
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This may easily be effected by considering the actual 
velocity parallel to the axis of y: 

t = -«8in(? 
dt 

V 



Now taking quotients of ^ by both sides of (1), 

Hence 2 V(a" + 3^*) = oTy^'^ + ay' ; 

and therefore -^ {cfy^"^ + a'y*^ = - 2wd^. 

Taking the integral frona a to 0, and putting T^ for the 
time of crossing, 



= « = tt^i; or Tj= -;p^ 



But, if there had been no current, we should have had for 
the time of crossinsr. 



'o> 



r,= ?; whence -5==-^,. 

. In the integration we have, of course, e<l, else the boat 
could not reach Q. 

If e = l, the boat will reach the farther bank, but not at 
Q. The solution of this case presents no special diflSculty. 

37. If the motion of a point in a plane be considered 
with reference to a fixed point in that plane, the rate of in- 
crease of the angle made by the line joining the two, with 
some fixed line in the plane, is called the Angular Velocity of 
the former point about the latter. Unit of angular velocity 
corresponds to the description of an arc equal to radius in 
unit of time. 



Suppose the above- nientionetl angle to be representctl 
by 6 at time t ; then at time t-^H it has the vahie 6 + &0, 
and it may be shewn as before (§ 7), that if a represent the 
angular velocity required, then 

_de 

Ex. A point moves constantly, with velocity v in a straight 
line ; to find at any instant its angular velocity about a fixed 
point whose distance from the straight line is a. 

Taking as initial line the perpendicular from the fixed 
point on the lino of motion, the polar equation of the path ia 



Also, if B = Q, when i = 0, we have 

r sin 8 = vt. 

Hence, a, tan = vt, 

, fid ra va 

and a = -,- = ,^.= — , . 

dt u- + wV r' 

38, A point describes a circle with constant velocity ; it 
is reqxiired to find Uie actual angular velocity, and the angular 
velocity (about the center) in any orthographic projection. 

Let ApA' be an ellipse and APA' the auxiliary circle. 
Then the former will be the orthographic projection of the 
latter if its axes be made ia the ratio of the cosine of the 
angle (a) between the planes of projection. Also if PpM be 
perpendicular to AA', P and p will be corresponding points 
in the two. Draw the tangents pT, PT; then 

actual velocity at p pT , ■» m/^n n 
^ - p=pT' ^'^^ 1^ ^^-P = ^• 

Telocity at p ^ ^{FT sin' g + P 7" cos* g cos' Q 



= ^'(sin' 9 + 1 
= v'(l~8iii*( 



PT 



cos' e). 
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Now, if TO^ = <^, ^"g^^^^ ^"^"^^^y ^^ P,^ ^ 



p rfe^ 




= -7^ tan'^ (co3 a tan 6) 



d0 



cos a 



cos' 5 H- cos* a sin* ^ 



cos a 



1 — sin* a sin* ' 



TT 



This is a maximum if 5 = t^ , when its value is sec a, 

minimum ... = cos a. 

Hence, if co^ and ta^ be the greatest and least angular 
velocities in the projection, 

V («i®2) ^^ ^^® angular velocity in the original path. 

39. Evidently, the product of the radius-vector into the 
angular velocity is the velocity perpendicular to the radius- 
vector. This is to the whole velocity as the perpendicular on 
the tangent is to the radius-vector ; and therefore the product 
of the square of the radius-vector by the angular velocity is 
equal to the product of the whole velocity by the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent, i, e. to the moment of velocity about 
the pole, § 24, (1). 

40. The rate of increase or diminution per unit of time 
of the angular velocity when variable is called the Angular 
Acceleration^ and is measured with reference to the same 
unit angle. 
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41. The motion of a point in a plane being given with 
respect to fixed axes^ to investigate expressions for its velocity 
and acceleration relative to axes in the same plane, which re- 
volve about a common origin with constant angular velocity. 

Let ft) be this angular velocity ; then, if at time ^ = the 
fixed and revolving axes coincide, at time t they will be 
inclined to one another at an angle a>t. Hence, if a?, y, f , fj be 
the co-ordinates of the point at time t, referred to the fixed and 
to the revolving axes respectively, we have by the ordinary 
formulae for transformation of co-ordinates 



f = a; cos ft)« + y sin (ot 

rj = y cos (dt — x sin tot) 

§ 

These give, by diflferentiation, 

d^ dx ± ,^y ' ^ t ' X j\ 

7/7 ^ ^ ^^^ "*" ^ ^^ ® (^ ®^^ ©^ — y cos a>t) 



uX u1/ 

= -jT COS COt+-y- sin G)t + (07). 

at at 



(!)■ 



^; ., , drj dy dx . 

Similarly, -.' = ^^ 



(2). 



-7, = -T- COS (ot — 'j- sin (ot — ft)f , 
dt dt dt ^ 

which determine the velocities relative to the revolving axes. 

Again, 

eff d^x , , d^y - ^ ft (dx , ^ dy \ -^ 

t5 = j:5 cos ft)r + j^ sm g)^ — 2g) -rr sm (ot — '- cos mt — cot 
dv dr dtr \dt dt J ^ 

tot — 2g) i-p sin ft)^ + ;iT cos ft)M — 01*77 



d^Ti e?y , d?x . 

TV = jX cos ft)< — TT sm 
dt* d^ df 



K-)> 



or 



^ = ^^ COS a,< + ^%m o,« + 2a, ■^' + 0,'^ 

— = ^cosa,<-— sma,<-2a,^ + «,; 
the relative accelerations. 



(3'). 
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Now the component accelerations along fixed axes, with 
which at the time t the moving axes coincide, are evidently 
represented by the first two terms of the right-hand sides of 
these equations; or, in terms of the co-ordinates with respect 
to the moving axes, by 



^^ ^dv 



<^V , o.. d^ 



Ex. 



If the point be at rest, x and y are constant, and 
d^ 



dt 



= ew77, 



dT] g 



Also 






These expressions are obvious, as in this case the relative 
motion of the point with respect to the moving axes is a 
uniform circular motion about the origin, in the T^gative 
direction, t\ e, from the axis of rj to that of f . 

42. Suppose the new axes not to revolve uniformly. 

In this case the investigation is precisely the same as the 
above, with the exception that 0, a given function of t, must 
be substituted for cot If cd, now no longer constant, be put 

for --y- , the student will have no difficulty in verifying the fol- 
lowing expressions, which take the place of (2), (3') and (4) of 
the preceding section. 



d^ dx n dy , ^ 

-,- = -rr cos ^ + -^ Sm ^ + 6)77 

dt dt dt ' 

drj dy '/y dx , ^ ^ 
-/ = -y- cos ^ — 77 sm — cot 
dt dt dt ^ 



(2.). 



(f| dJ'x 



y 



drj da) ^ 



I = -jnr cos ^ + -.1 sin 5 + «o'f + 2a, ;j^ + ^^7, 



df di 



dt 



dt di 



T. D. 



(»'.)• 



(*.)• 
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These expressions might have been deduced at once from 
the expressions in § 16, by the consideration of relative accele- 
rations as in § 26. Let OM = f, MP = 9j, be the co-ordinates 
of the point referred to the moving axes.' Then, by § IC, the 
acceleration of i/" along OM ia 

df '"^• 

Also, as MP revolves with angular velocity w, the ac- 
celeration of P relative to M, in the direction perpendicular 
to MP, is 



This is in the direction of the negative part of the axis of 
f. Hence the resolved part parallel to Of, of the accele- 
ration of P with respect to 0, is 

43. The principles already enunciated, and the examples 
given of their application, will suffice for the solution of pro- 
blems on this part of the subject. 

Other examples of the application of these principles, 
such as the kinematical part of the investigations of the 
Hodograph, &c„ will be more appropriately introduced in 
future chapters. 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) A point moves from rest in a given path, and its 
velocity at any instant is proportional to the time elapsed 
since its motion commenced; find the space described in & 
given time. 

(2) If a point begin to move with velocity v, and at 
equal intervals of time a velocity u be communicated to it 
in the same direction ; find the space described in m such 
ifltervals. 
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(3) A man six feet high walks in a straight line at the 
rate of four miles an hour away from a street lamp, the height 
of which is 10 feet; supposing the man to start from the 
lamp-post, find the rate at which the end of his shadow 
travels, and also the rate at which the end of his shadow 
separates from himself. 

(4) If the position of a point moving in a plane be 
determined by the co-ordinates p and ^, p being measured 
from a fixed circle (radius a) along a tangent which has 
revolved through an angle ^ from a fixed tangent ; investi- 
gate the following expressions for the accelerations along and 
perpendicular to p respectively, 

(5) Prove that it is not possible for a point to move so 
that its velocity in any position may be proportional to the 
length of the path which it has described from rest: also that 
if its velocity be proportional to the space it has to describe, 
however small, it will never accomplish it. 

(6) The velocity of a point parallel to each of three 
rectangular axes is proportional to the product of the other 
two co-ordinates ; what are the equations of the path, and 
what is the time of describing a given portion when the 
curve passes through the origin? 

(7) A point moves in a plane, so that its velocities 
parallel to the axes of x and y are 

u + ey and v + ex respectively, 

shew that it moves in a conic section. 

(8) Two points are moving with constant velocity in two 
straight lines, 1st in a plane, 2nd in space ; given the initial 
circumstances, find when they are nearest to each other. 
Shew also that in both cases the relative path is a straight 
line, described with constant velocity. 
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(9) A number of points are moving with constant velo- 
city in straight lines in space; determine the motion of their 
common center of inertia. (§ 58.) 

(10) A cannon-ball is moving in a direction making an 
ficnte angle 8 with a line drawn from the ball to an observer; 
if V be the velocity of sound, and n V that of the ball, prove 
that the whizzing of the ball at different points of its course 
wiU be heard in the order in which it is produced, or in the 
reverse order, according aano sec Q. 

(11) A particle, projected with a velocity u, is acted on by 
a force, which produces a constant acceleration /, in the plane 
of motion, iuchned at a constant angle a to the direction of 
motion. Obtain the intrinsic equation of the curve described, 
and shew that the particle will be moving in the opposite 
direction to that of projection at the time 

(12) Shew that any in6nitely small motion given to a 
plane figure in its own plane is equivalent to a rotation 
through an iniinitely small angle about some point in the 
tigure. 

Hence shew that the relative motion of two figures in a 
plane may he produced by rolling a curve fixed to one figure 
on a curve fixed to the other figure. (These curves are 
called Centroids.) 

(13) The highest poiut of the wheel of a carriage rolling 
on a road moves twice as last as each of two points in the 
rim whose distance from the ground is half the radius of the 
wheel 

(14) A rod of given length moves with its ends in two 
given lines which intersect; shew how to draw a tangent to 
the path described by any point of the rod. 

(15) Investigate the position of the inBtantaneous center 
about which the rod is turning, and apply this also to solve 
the preceding question. 

(16) One circle rolls on another whose center is fixed. 

from the initial and final positions of a diameter in each 
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determine what portions of their circumferences have been in 
contact. 

(17) One point describes the diameter J. 5 of a circle with 
constant velocity, and another the semi-circumference-^^ from 
rest with constant tangential acceleration ; they start together 
from A and arrive together at B) shew that the velocities 
,at B are as tt ; 1. 

(18) In the example of § 33 find in the case of e < 1 the 
length of time occupied in the pursuit. 

(19) In the example of § 34 find the greatest distance 
the boat is carried down the stream, and shew that when 
it is in that position its velocity is \/(^^ — '^*)- 

When u=^v, shew directly that the curve described is a 
parabola. 

(20) Shew that if p be the radius of curvature of the 
curve of pursuit, we have in the figure of § 33, 

P eFM' 

(21) In the case of a boat propelled with velocity u 
relatively to the water in a stream running with velocity v, 
shew that the boat passes from one given point to another in 
the least possible time when its actual path is a straight 
line. 

(22) The velocity of a stream varies as the distance from 
the nearest bank ; shew that a man attempting to swim di- 
rectly across will describe two semiparabolas. (Shew that the 
sub-normal is constant.) Find by how much the mean velo- 
city is increased. 

(23) A point moves with constant velocity in a circle ; 
find an expression for its angular velocity about any point 
in the plane of the circle. 

(24) If the velocity of a point moving in a plane curve 
vary as the radius of curvature, shew that the direction of 
motion revolves with constant angular velocity. 

(25) Two bevelled wheels roll together; having given 
the inclinations of the axes of the cones, find thftk x^xl^st"^ 



I that the wheels may revolve with angular velocities 
in a given ratio. 

(26) Supposing the Earth and Venus to describe in the 
same plane circles about the Sun as center ; investigate an 
expression for the angular velocity of the Earth about Venus 
in any position, the actual velocities being inversely as the 
square roots of their distances from the Sun. 

(27) A particle moving uniformly round tlie circular base 
of an oblique cone is projected by generating lines on a aub- 
contraiy section ; find its angular velocity about the center of 
the latter. 

(28) If f, 7} denote the co-ordinates of a moving point re- 
ferred to two axes, one of which ia fixed and the other rotates 
with constant angular velocity w, prove that its component 
accelerations parallel to these axes are 



-7-7 — 2(0 cosec at-r- , 
at at 



onent J 



(29) Two lines are moving in their own plane about 
their point of intersection with constant angidar velocities 
w, eo ; if the co-ordinates of a moving point referred to them 
be a:, y at a time (, prove that its accelerations parallel to the 
axes are 

^^.-c.^-2«cot((.-<.V^^-2a.cosec(co-c.)(-^. 






1) cosec (w' — w) ( -T- - 2(i>' cot (oi' - 



(30) Employ the formulEe of § (30) to trace approximately 
the form of the path of C about .5, whenwt is nearly, but not 
exactly, equal to 4- n or to — ii. 

(31) If anoddnumbernofrods OA^,A^A^,A^Aj_,...^\iQ%^ 
lengths are a, ^ , ^,... -.are hinged together at jI^.J^^,... and 
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revolve with constant angular accelerations a, 2af, 3a,... na, 
about their extremities O^A^A^,. . .-4^i, shew that the direction 
of motion of the point A^ at any time is perpendicular to the 
direction of the middle rod; the motion commencing from rest 
with the rods in a straight line. 

(32) A man is in a boat, on a river, at a distance a 
from the shore, and b from a fall of water ahead. If the velo- 
city of the stream be F, prove that he cannot escape the fall 

unless he can row with a velocity , F; and that in case 

he can just row at this pace, the direction in which he must 
row is at right angles to the line joining his position with the 
point of the bank opposite the fall. Find also the direction 
in which he will have the least distance to row to reach the 
bank, supposing his velocity greater than this minimum. 

(33) If a point is moving in a hypocycloid with velo- 
city u ; and v, V represent the velocities of the center of cur- 
vature and the center of the generating circle corresponding 
to the position of the point, prove that 

(c-6)»+(c + 6/ (c-by 

c being the distance between the centers of the generating 
circles, and 6 the radius of the moving circle. 

(34) JV particles are arranged equably along the circum- 
ference of a circle of radius a ; each continually moves towards 
the next in erder with a constant velocity v ; shew that they 
will all arrive together at the center of the circle in the time 

a TT 

— cosec-Tir. 

(35) A point P moves with constant velocity in a circle ; 
Q is a point in the same radius at double the distance from the 
center, PR is a tangent at P equal to the arc described by P 
from the beginning of the motion : shew that the acceleration 
of the point B is represented in direction and magnitude 
by BQ. 

(36) If a point move in an orbit so that the area de- 
scribed in any time by the radius of curvature is proportional 
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to that time, prove that the direction of the acceleration of the 
point ia perpendicular to the line joining the point to the 
corresponding center of curvature of the evolute, and its 
magnitude (F) is given by the equation 



ir» 



m 



)■ 



where « is the index of curvature at the point, and c is twice 
the area described in a unit of time. 

(37) A body P is describing an ellipse in any manner: 
Q is a fixed point on the major-axis and P(? the normal at 
P. Shew that at the moment when G coincides with Q, the 
angular velocity of P about Q is to its angular velocity about 
G as CD' to CJ?. 

(3S) A plane is moving about an axis perpendicular to it, 
and a point is moving in a given curve traced on the plane ; 
in any position u is the angular velocity of the plane, v the 
velocity of the particle relative to the plane, r its distance 
from the axis, p the perpendicular on trie tangent, s the arc 
described along the plane ; prove that the acceleration along 
the tangent to the curve is 

'dv , do}\ , Sr 



fdv , doA 



(39) A particle moves on a surface : v, v are the com- 
ponents of its velocity along the lines of curvature, p, p' the 
principal radii of curvature ; prove that the acceleration along 

the normal to the surface =- — 1 — j . 
P P 

(40) The intrinsic equation of a curve being a =f(<f>), 
the curve is described by a point with accelerations XY pa- 
rallel to the tangent and normal at the point for whicli = 0; 
prove that 

fdY „^\ . ,fdX 

"" ''^\ ( rcos -A" sin 0) = 0. 
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(41) Obtain expressions for the accelerations of a moving 
point whose co-ordinates are r, 0, <}>, (1) in the direction of r, 
(2) in the direction perpendicular to the radius vector and in 
the plane of ^, (3) in the direction perpendicular to the plane 
of^. 

A point describes a rhumb line on a sphere in such a way 
that its longitude increases uniformly ; prove that the re- 
sultant acceleration varies as the cosine of the latitude, and 
that its direction makes with the normal an angle equal 
to the latitude. 

(42) A rigid plane sheet is deprived by guide-pieces of 
all freedom of motion save parallel to a fixed line in its plane. 
If it be set in motion by the end of a crank, describing a 
given path in a given manner and working in a slot of given 
form cut in the sheet, form the equation of rectilinear motion 
of the sheet. 

(43) Investigate completely the cases of Example (42) 
when 

(a) the slot is straight, 

(6) the slot is a circular arc, 
the motion of the crank being circular and uniform. 



CHAPTER n. 



LAWS OF MOTION. 



44. Havino, ill the preceding chapter, very briefly 
considered the purely geometrical properties of the motion of 
a point or particle, we must now treat of the causes which 
produce various circumstances of motion; and of the experi- 
mental laws, on the aasiiraed truth of which all our succeeding 
investigations are founded. And it is obvious that we now 
introduce for the first time the ideas of Matter, and of Force. 

Wo commence with a few definitions and explanations, 
necessary to the full enunciation of Newton's Laws and their 
consequences. 

45. The Quantity of Matter in a body, or the Mass of 
a body, ia proportional to the Volume and the Sensiti/ con- 
jointly. The Density may therefore be defined as the quan- 
tity of matter in unit volume. 

If M be the mass, p the density, and V the volume, of a 
homogeneous body, we have at once 
M=Vp; 
if we so take our units that unit of mass is the mass of unit 
volume of a body of unit density. If the density vary from 
point to point, we have, of course, 

M=fflpdV. 

As will be presently explained, the most convenient unit 
mass is an Imperial Pound of matter. 

48. A Particle of matter is supposed to be so small that, 
though retaining its material properties, it may be treated, so 
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far as its co-ordinates, &c. are concerned, as a geometrical 
point. 

47. The Quantity of Motion, or the Momentum, of a 
moving body is proportioDaJ to its mass and velocity con* 
jointly. 

Hence, if we take as unit of momentum the momentum 
of a unit of mass moving with unit velocity, the momentum 
of a mass M moving with velocity v is Mv. 

48. Change of Quantity of Motion, or Change ofMomen^ 
turn, is proportional to the mass moving and the change of its 
velocity conjointly. 

Change of velocity is to be understood in the general 
sense of § 10. Thus, with the notation of that section, if a 
velocity represented by 0^ be changed to another represented 
by OC, the change of velocity is represented in magnitude 
and direction by AG. 

49. Bate of Cliange of Momentum, or Acceleration ofMo* 
mentum, is proportional to the mass moving and the accelera- 
tion of its velocity conjointly. Thus (§ 17) the acceleration 

of momentum of a particle moving in a curve is M-^ along 
the tangent, and M— in the radius of absolute curvature. 

50. The Via Viva, or Kinetic Energy, of a moving body 
is proportional to the mass and the square of the velocity, 
conjointly. If we adopt the same units of mass and velo- 
city as before, there is particular advantage in defining kinetic 
energy as half the product of the mass into the square of 
its velocity. 

51. Bate of Change of Kinetic Energy (when defined as 
above) is the product of the velocity into the component of 
acceleration of momentum in the direction of motion. 
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Matter has the innate property of resisting external 
influences, so that every body, as far as it can, remains at rest, 
or mOves with constant velocity in a straight line. 

This, the Inertia of matter, is proportional to the quan- 
tity of matter iq the body. And it follows that some cause 
ia reqaisite to disturb a body's uniformity of motion, or to 
change its direction from the natural rectilinear path, 

53. Impressed Force, or Force simply, is any cause which 
tends to alter a body's natural state of rest, or of uniform mo- 
tion in a straight line. 

The three elements specifying a force, or the three ele- 
ments which must be known, before a clear notion of the force 
under consideration can be formed, are, its place of application, 
its direction, and its magnitude. 

54. The Measure of a Force is the quantity of motion 
which it produces in unit of time. According to ttiis method 
of measurement, ike standard or unit force ia that Jhrce 
which, acting on the unit of matter during the unit of time, 
generates the unit of velocity. 

Hence the British absolute unit force is the force which, 
acting on one pound of matter for one second, generates a 
velocity of one foot per second. 

[According to the common system followed in modem 
mathematical treatises on dynamics, the unit of mass is g 
times the mass of the standard or unit weight ; g being the 
numerical value of the acceleration produced (in some par- 
ticular locality) by the earth's attraction on falling bodies. 
This definition, giving a varying and a very unnatural unit 
of mass, is exceedingly inconvenient. In reality, standards of 
weight are masses, not /orces. They are employed primarily 
in commerce for the purpose of measuring out a definite quan- 
tity of matter ; not an amount of matter which shall be at- 
tracted by the earth with a given force.] 

55. To render this standard intelligible, all that has to 
be done ia to find how many absolute units will produce, in 
any particular locality, the same effect as gravity. The way 
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to do this is to measure the effect of gravity in producing 
acceleration on a body unresisted in any way. The most 
accurate method is indirect, by means of the pendulum. 
The result of pendulum experiments made at Leith Fort, by 
Captain Kater, is, that the velocity acquired by a body falling 
unresisted for one second is at that place 32*207 feet per 
second. The variation in gravity for one degree of difference 
of latitude about the latitude of Leith is only '0000832 
of its own amount. The average value for the whole of 
Great Britain differs but little from 32*2; that is, the 
attraction of gravity on a pound of matter in this country is 
32*2 times the force which, acting on a pound for a second, 
would generate a velocity of one foot per second ; in other 
words, 32 '2 is the number of absolute units which measures 
the weight of a pound. Thus, speaking very roughly, the 
British absolute unit of force is equal to the weight of about 
half an ounce. 

56. Forces (since they involve only direction and mag- 
nitude) may be represented, as velocities are, by vectors, 
that is, by straight lines drawn in their directions of lengths 
proportional to iheir magnitudes, respectively. 

Also the laws of composition and resolution of any number 
of forces acting at the same point, are, as we shall presently 
shew, § 62, the same as those which we have already proved 
to hold for velocities; so that, with the substitution of force 
for velocity, § 10 is still true. 

57. The Component of a force in any direction, sometimes 
called the Effective Component in that direction, is therefore 
found by multiplying the magnitude of the force by the cosine 
of the angle between the directions of the force and the com- 
ponent. The remaining component in this case is perpen- 
dicular to the other. 

It is very generally convenient to resolve forces into com- 
ponents parallel to three lines at right angles to each other ; 
each such resolution being effected by multiplying by the 
cjsine of the angle concerned. 

The magnitude of the resultant of two, or of three, forces 
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in directions at right angles to each other, is the square root 
of the sum of their squares. 

58. The Center of Inertia or Mass of any system of 
material pointa ■whatever (-whether rigidly connected with 
one another, or connected in any way, or quite detached), 
is a point whose distance from any plane is equal to the sum 
of the products of each mass into its distance from the same 
plane divided by the sura of the masses. 

The distance from the plane of yz, of the center of inertia 
of masses wj„ m^, etc., whose distances from the plane are 
a: , ar , etc., is therefore 
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from which, by multiplying by 2m, and noting that 2 is the 
distance of a-, y, z from S = 0, we see that the sum of the mo- 
menta of the parts of the system in any direction is equal to 
the momentum in that direction of the whole mass collected 
at the center of mass. 



59. By introducing, in the definition of moment of velo- 
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city (§ 21), the mass of the moving body as a factor, we have 
an important element of dynamical science, the Moment of 
MoTnentv/m, The laws of composition and resolution are 
the same as those already explained. 

60. A force is said to do Work if it moves the body to 
which it is applied, and the work done is measured by the 
resistance overcome, and the space through which it is over- 
come, conjointly. 

Thus, in lifting coals from a pit, the amount of work done 
is proportional to the weight of the coals lifted ; that is, to 
the force overcome in raising them ; and also to the height 
through which they are raised. The unit for the measure- 
ment of work, adopted in practice by British engineers, is that 
required to overcome the weight of a pound through the 
height of a foot, and is called a foot-pound. 

In purely scientific measurements, the unit of work is not 
the foot-pound, but the absolute unit force (§ 54) acting 
through unit of length. 

If the weight be raised obliquely, as, for instance, along 
a smooth inclined plane, the distance through which the force 
has to be overcome is increased in the ratio of the length to 
the height of the plane ; but the force to be overcome is not 
the whole weight, but only the resolved part of the weight 
parallel to the plane ; and this is less than the weight in the 
ratio of the height of the plane to its length. By multiplying 
these two expressions together, we find, as we might expect, 
that the amount of work required is unchanged by the sub- 
stitution of the oblique for the vertical path. 

61. Generally, if 8 be an arc of the path of a particle, 8 
the tangential component of the applied forces, the work done 
on the particle between any two points of its path is 



■ 



Sds, 



taken between limits corresponding to the initial and final 
positions. 
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to see. \>v I 



Heferred to rectangular co-ordinates, it is eaay to see, hy 
the law of resolution of forces, § (37, that this bet 
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]ds. 



Thus it appears that, for any force, the work done during 
an indefinitely small displacement of the point of application 
is the product of the resolved part of the force in the direction 
of tiie displacement into the displacement. 

From this it follows, that if the motion of a body be 
always perpendicular to the direction in which a force act«, 
such a force does no work. Thus the mutual normal pressure 
between a fixed and a moving body, the tension of the cord 
to which a pendulum bob ia attached, the attraction of the 
sun on a planet if the planet describe a circle with the sun 
in the center, are ail cases in which no work is done by the | 
force. 

In fact the geometrical condition that the resultant of 
-Y, 1", ^ shall be perpendicular to ds is 



ds 



ds 



+ z" 



and this makes the above expression for the work vanish. 

62. Work done on a body by a force is always shewn 
by a corresponding increase of kinetic energy, if no other 
Ibrces act on the body which can do work or have work 
done against them. If work be done against any forces, 
th(; increase of kinetic energy ia less than in the former case 
by the amount of work bo done. In virtue of this, however, 
the body possesses an equivalent in the form of Potential 
JCnergy, if its physical conditions are such that these forces 
will act equally, and in the eame directions, if the motion of 
the system is reversed. Thus there may be no change of 
kinetic energy produced, and the work done may bo wholly 
stored up as potential energy. 

Thus a weight requires work to raise it to a height, a 

spring requires work to bend it, air requires work to com- 
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press it, etc. ; but a raised weight, a bent spring, compressed 
air, etc., are stores of energy which can be made use of at 
pleasure. 

These definitions being premised, we give Newton's Laws 
of Motion. 

63. Law I. Every body continues in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far a^ it may 
be compelled by impressed forces ta change that state. 

We may logically convert the assertion of the first law 
of motion as to velocity into the following statements : — 

The times during which any particular body, not com- 
pelled by force to alter the speed of its motion, passes through 
equal distances, are equal. And, again — Every other body in 
the universe, not compelled by force to alter the speed of 
its motion, moves over equal distances in successive intervals, 
during which the particular chosen body moves over equal 
distances. 

64. The first part merely expresses the convention uni- 
versally adopted for the measurement of Time. The earth, 
in its rotation about its axis, presents us with a case of motion 
in which the condition of not being compelled by fprce to 
alter its speed, is more nearly fulfilled than in any other 
which we can easily or accurately observe. Hence the nu- 
merical measurement of time practically rests on defining 
equal intervals of time, as times during which the earth turns 
through equal angles. This is, of course, a mere convention, 
and not a law of nature ; and, as we now see it, is a part of 
Newton's first law. 

The remainder of the law is not a convention, but a great 
truth of nature, which we may illustrate by referring to small 
and trivial cases as well as to the grandest phenomena we 
can conceive. 

65. Law II. Change of motion is proportional to the imr- 
pressed force, and takes place in the direction of the straight 
line in which the force acts. 

We have considered change of velocity, 6r acceleration, 

T. D. 4 
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as a purely geometrical quantity, auii have seen how it 
may be at once inferred from the given initial and final velo- 
cities of a body. By the definition of motion, or quantity of 
motion (§ 47), we see that, if we multiply the change of velo- 
city, thus geometrically determined, by the mass of the body, 
we have the change of motion (§ 48) referred to in Newton's 
law as the measure of the force which produces it. 

It is to he particularly noticed, that in this statement there 
is nothing said about the actual motion of the body before it 
was acted on by the force : it is only the diange of motion 
that concerns us, Thus the same force will produce precisely 
the same change of motion in a body, whether the body be at 
rest, or in motion with any velocity whatever, 

66. Again, it is to be noticed that nothing is said as to 
the body being under the action of one force only ; so that we 
may logically put part of the second law in the following 
(apparently) amplified form : — 

When any Jbrces whatever act on a body, then, whether 
tlie hody he originally at rest or inoving with any velocity 
and in any direction, each, force produces in the body the 
exact change of motion which it would have produced if it 
had acted singly on the body originally at rest. 

67. A remarkable consequence follows immediately from 
this view of the second law. Since forces are measured by 
the changes of motion they produce, and their directions 
assigned by the directions in which these changes are pro- 
duced ; and since the changes of motion of one and the same 
body are in the directions of, and proportional to, the changes 
of velocity — a single force, measured by the resultant change 
of velocity, and in its direction, will be the equivalent of any 
number of simultaneously acting forces. Hence 

The resultant of any nnmber of forces {applied at one 
point) is to be found by the same geometrical process as the 
rsmltant of any number of simultaneous velocities. 

From this follows at once (§ 10) the construction of 
the Parallelogram of Forces for finding the resultaut of two 
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forces acting at the same point, and the Polygon of Forces for 
the resultant of any number of forces acting at a point. And, 
so far as a single particle is concerned, we have at once the 
whole subject of Statics. 

68. The second law gives us the means of measuring 
force, and also of measuring the mass of a body. 

For, if we consider the actions of various forces upon 
-the same body for equal times, we evidently have changes 
of velocity produced, which are proportional to the forces. 
The changes of velocity, then, give us in this case the means 
of comparing the magnitudes of different forces. Thus the 
velocities acquired in one second by the same mass (falling 
freely) at different parts of the earth's surface, give us the 
relative amounts of the earth's attraction at these places. 

Again, if equal forces be exerted on different bodies, the 
changes of velocity produced in equal times must be inversely 
as the masses of the various bodies. This is approximately 
the case, for instance, with trains of various lengths drawn by 
the same locomotive. 

Again, if we find a case in which different bodies, each 
acted on by a force, acquire in the same time the same 
changes of velocity, the forces must be proportional to the 
masses of the bodies. This, when the resistance of the air 
is removed, is the case of falling bodies; and from it we 
conclude that the weight of a body in any given locality, 
or the force with which the earth attracts it, is proportional 
to its mass. The student must be careful to observe that this 
is no mere truism, but is an important part of the grand Law 
of Gravitation, Gravity is not, like magnetism for instance, 
a force depending on the quality as well as the quantity 
of matter in a particle. 

69. It appears, lastly, from this law, that every theorem 
of Kinematics connected with acceleration has its counter- 
part in Kinetics. Thus, for instance (§ 18), we see that 
the force, under which a particle describes any curve, may 
be resolved into two components, one in the tangent to the 
curve, the other towards the center of curvature ; their 
magnitudes being the acceleration of momentum, and the 
product of the momentum into the angular velocity about 

4—2 
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the center of curvature, respectively. In the case of uni- 
form motion, the first of these vanishes, or, tlie whole force 
is perpendicular to the direction of motion. When there is 
no force perpendicular to the direction of motion, there is 
no curvature, or the path is a straight liae. 

Hence, if we resolve the forces, acting on a particle of 
mass m whose co-ordinates are x, y, z, into the three rect- 
angular components X, Y, Z ; we have 

In many of the future chapters these equations will be 
somewhat simplified hy assuming unity as the mass of the 
moving particle. When this cannot he done, it is sometimes 
convenient to assume X, Y, Z as the component forces on 
unit mass, and the previous equations become 

d^x ,,. „ 

m -f-i = mX, &c. ; 
at 

from which m may of course he omitted. 

[Some confusion is often introduced by the division of 
forces into "accelerating" and " moving" ioTc&&; and it is 
even stated occasionally that the former are of one, and the 
latter of four linear dimensions. The fact, however, is that 
an equation such as 

^_ 
dt' ^^ 
may be interpreted either as dynamical, or as merely kine- 
matical. If kinematical, tbe meanings of the terms are 
obvious ; if dynamical, the unit of mass must be understood 
as a factor on the left-hand side, and in that case X is the 
a;-component, per unit of ma.ss, of the whole force e.'ierted on 
the moving body.] 

If there be no acceleration, we have of course equilibrium 
among the forces. Hence the equations of motion of a particle 
are changed into those of equilibrium by putting 

^ = 0,&C. 

70. We have, by means of the first two l;\ws, arrived 
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at a definition and a measure of force ; and have also found 
how to compound, and therefore also how to resolve, forces; 
and also how to investigate the conditions of equilibrium or 
motion of a single particle subjected to given forces. But 
more is required before we can completely understand the 
more complex cases of motion, especially those in which we 
have mutual actions between or amongst two or more bodies; 
such as, for instance, tensions or pressures or transference 
of energy in any form. This is perfectly supplied by 

71. Law III. To every action there is always an equal and 
contrary reaction: or, the mutual actions of any two bodies are 
always equal and oppositely directed in the same straight line. 

If one body presses or draws another, it is pressed or 
drawn by this other with an equal force in the opposite 
direction. If any one presses a stone with his finger, his 
finger is pressed with an equal force in the opposite direction 
by the stone. A horse, towing a vboat on a canal, is dragged 
backwards by a force equal to that which he impresses on the 
towing-rope forwards. By whatever amount, and in what- 
ever direction, one body has its motion changed by impact 
upon another, this other body has its motion changed by the 
same amount in the opposite direction; for at each instant 
during the impact they exerted on each other equal and op- 
posite pressures. When neither of the two bodies has any 
rotation, whether before or after impact, the changes of velo- 
city which they experience are inversely as their masses. 
When one body attracts another from a distance, this other 
attracts it with an equal and opposite force. 

72. We shall for the present take for granted, that the 
mutual action between two particles may in every case be 
imagined as composed of equal and opposite forces in the 
straight line joining them, two such equal and opposite forces 
constituting a " stress" between the particles. From this it 
follows that the sum of the quantities of motion, parallel to 
any fixed direction, of the particles of any system influencing 
one another in any possible way, remains unchanged by their 
mutual action; also that the sum of the moments of momen- 
tum of all the particles round any line in a fixed direction in 
space, and passing through any point moving uniformly in 
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a straight line in any directioDj remains constant. From 
the first of these propositions we infer that the center of 
mass of any system of mutually influencing particles, if in 
motion, continues moving uniformly in a straight line, unless 
in so far as the direction or velocity of its motion is changed 
by stresses between the particles and some other matter not 
helonging to the system; also that the center of mass of 
any system of particles moves just as all their matter, if con- 
centrated in a point, would move under the influence of forces 
equal and parallel to the forces really acting on its different 
parts. From the second we infer that the axis of resultant 
rotation through the center of mass of any system of par- 
ticles, or through anypmnt either at rest or moving uniformly 
in a straight line, remains unchanged in direction, and the 
sum of moments of momenta round it remains constant if the 
system esperiences no force from without. [This principle is 
sometimes caUed Conservation of Areas, a very misleading 
designation.] These results will be deduced analytically in 
Chap, xn. 

73. What precedes is founded upon Newton's own com- 
ments on the third law, and the actions and reactions con- 
templated are the pairs of forces, of which each pair consti- 
tutes a "stress." In the scholium appended, he makes the 
following remarkahle statement, introducing another speci- 
fication of actions and reactions subject to his third law:^ 

Si asstimetur. agentis actio ex ejus vi et velodtate conjtmc- 
tim; et similiter resistentis reactio (Estimetur conjunctim ex ejus 
partivm singularum velodtatibus et viribits resistendi ab earum 
attritione, cohtBsicme, potidere, et acceleratione oriundis: erunt 
actio et reactio, in omni instrumentorum usu, sibi invicem sem- 
per cequales. 

In a previous discussion Newton has shewn what is to 
he understood hy the velocity of a force or resistance; i.e., 
that it is the velocity of the point of application of the force 
itsolved in the direction of the force. Bearing this in mind, 
we may read the above statement as follows: — 

If the Action of an agent he measured by its amount and its 
velocity conjointly; and if, similarly, the Reaction of the resist- 
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ance be measured hy the velocities of its several parts and their 
several amounts conjointly, whether these arise from frictioUy 
coliesion, weight , or acceleration; — Action and Reaction, in all 
combinations of machines, will be equal and opposite, 

74. Newton here points out that resistances against 
acceleration are to be reckoned as reactions equal and oppo- 
site to the actions by which the acceleration is produced. 
Thus, if we consider any one material point of a system, its 
reaction against acceleration must be equal and opposite to the 
resultant of the forces which that point experiences, whether 
by the actions of other parts of the system upon it, or by the 
influence of matter not belonging to the system. In other 
words, it must be in equilibrium with these forces. Hence 
Newton's view amounts to this, that all the forces of the 
system, with the reactions against acceleration of the material 
points composing it, form groups of equilibrating systems for 
these points considered individually. Hence, by the prin- 
ciple of superposition of forces in equilibrium, all the forces 
acting on points of the system form, with the reactions against 
acceleration, an equilibrating set of forces on the whole sys- 
tem. This is the celebrated principle first explicitly stated 
and very usefully applied by D'Alembert in 1742 and still 
known by his name. 

Newton in the sentence just quoted lays, in an admirably 
distinct and compact manner, the foundations of the abstract 
theory of Energy, which recent experimental discovery has 
raised to the position of the grandest of known physical laws. 
He points out, however, only its application to mechanics. 
The axitio agentis, as he defines it, which is evidently equiva- 
lent to the product of the effective component of the force, into 
the velocity of the point on which it acts, is simply, in modem 
English phraseology, the rate at which the agent works, called 
the Power of the agent. The subject for measurement here 
is precisely the same as that for which Watt, a hundred years 
later, introduced the practical unit of a " Sorse-power/* or the 
rate at which an agent works when overcoming 33,000 times 
the weight of a pound through the distance of a foot in a 
minute ; that is, producing 550 foot-pounds of work per 
second. The unit, however, which is most generally conve- 
nient is that which Newton's definition implies, namely, the 
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rate of doing work in which the uuit of work or energy 
is produced in the unit of time. 

75. Looking at Newton's words in this light, we see by 
§ 51 that they may be logically converted into the following 
form: — - 

"Work done on any system of bodies (in Newton's state- 
ment, the parts of any machine) has its equivalent in work 
done against friction, molecular forces, or gravity, if there be 
no acceleration; but if there be acceleration, part of the work 
is expended in overcoming the resistance to a^icele ration, and 
the additional kinetic energy developed is equivalent to the 
work so spent." 

When part of the work is done ngainst molecular forces, 
as in bending a springs or against gravity, as in raising a 
weight; the recoil of the spring, and the fall of the weight, 
are capable, at -any fut\ire time, of reproducing the work 
originally espeaded (§ 62). But in Newton's day, and long 
afterwards, it was S'apposed that work was absolutely lost by 
friction. 

76. If a system of bodies, given either at rest or in mo- 
tion, be influenced by no forces from without, the sum of the 
kinetic energies of all its parts is augmented in any time by 
an amount equal to the whole work done in that time by the 
mutual actioDH, which we may imagine as acting between its 
points. When the lines in which these actions act remain all 
unchanged in length, the forces do no work, and the sum of 
the kinetic energies of the whole system remains constant. 
If, on the other hand, one of these lines varies in length during 
the motion, the mutual actions in it will do work, or will con- 
sume work, according as the distance varies witti or against 
ihem. 

77. Experiment has shewn that the mutual actions be- 
tween the parts of any system of natural bodies always per- 
form, or always consume, the same amount of work during 
any motion whatever, by which the system can pass from one 
pMticular configuration to another: ao tliat each configuration 
corresponds to a definite amount of kinetic energy. [For the 
apparent violation of this by friction, impact, &c. see § 7S*.] 
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Hence no arrangement is possible, in which a gain of kinetic 
energy can be obtained when the system is restored to its 
initial configuration. In other words, " the Perpetual Motion 
is impossible" 

78. The potential energy (§ 62) of such a system, in the 
configuration which it has at any instant, is the amount of 
work that its mutual forces perform during the passage of the 
system from any one chosen configuration to the configura- 
tion at the time referred to. It is generally convenient so to 
fix the particular configuration, chosen for the zero of reckon- 
ing of potential energy, that the potential energy in every 
other configuration practically considered shall be positive. 

To put this in an analytical form, we have merely to 
notice that by what has just been said, the value of 



^/( 



X^+F^ + Z$) 



as as as; 

is independent of the paths pursued from the initial to the 
final positions, and therefore that 

% {Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) 

is a complete differential. If, in accordance with what has 
just been said, this be called —dV, Fis the potential energy, 
and 

^" dx^' 

Also, by the second law of motion, if w be the mass of 
a particle of the system whose co-ordinates are x, y, z, we 
have 

d^x 
m^ —j^ = -Xj, &c. = &c. 

= -dV. 
The integral is 
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that is, the sum of the kinetic and potential energies is con- 
stant. This is called the Conservation of Ensrgy. 

In abstract dynamics, with which alone this treatise 
is concerned, there is loss of energy by friction, impact, &c. 
This we simply leave as loss, to be afterwards accounted for 



78*. [The theory of energy cannot be completed until we 
are able to examine the physical influenc&s which accompany 
loss of energy. We then see that in every case in which 
energy is lost by resistance, heat is generated ; and we learn 
from Joule's investigatioos that the quantity of heat so gene- 
rated is a perfectly definite equivalent for the energy lost. 
Also that in no natural action is there ever a development of 
energy which cannot be accounted for by the disappearance 
of an equal amount elsewhere by means of some known phy- 
sical agency. Thus we conclude that, if any limited portion 
of the material universe could be perfectly isolated, so as to 
be prevented from either giving energy to, or taking energy 
from, matter external to it, the sum of its potential and kinetic 
energies would be the same at all times. But it is only when 
the inscrutably uiinute motions among small parta, possibly 
the ultimate molecules of matter, which constitute light, beat, 
and magnetism ; and tlie iutermolecidar forces of chemical 
affinity; are taken into account, along with the palpable 
motions and measurable forces of which we become cognizant 
by direct observation, that we can recognise the universally 
conservative character of all natural dynamic action, and per- 
ceive the bearing of the principle of reversibility on the whole 
class of natural actions involving resistance, which seem to 
violate it. It is not consistent with the object of the present 
work to enter into details regarding transformations of energy. 
But it has been considered advisable to introduce the very 
brief sketch given above, not only in order that the student 
may be aware, from the beginning of his reading, what an 
intimate connection exists between Dynamics and the modem 
theories of Heat, Light, Electricity, &c.; but also that we may 
be enabled to use such terms as "potential energy" &c. in- 
stead of the unnatural " Force-functions" &c, which disfigure 
tome of the modem analytical treatises on our subject.] 
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CHAPTER III. 

RECTILINEAR MOTION. 

79. The simplest case of motion of a particle -which we 
have to consider is that in a straight line. This may be caused 
by the applied force acting at every instant in the direction of 
motion ; or the particle may be supposed to be constrained 
to move in a straight line by being enclosed in a straight 
tube of indefinitely small bore. As already mentioned, § 69, 
we shall in every case suppose the mass of the particle to be 
unity. 

80. A particle moves in a straight line, under the action 
of any forces, whose resultant is in that line; to determine 
the Tnotion, 

Let P be the position of the particle at any time t, /the 
resultant acceleration along OP, being a fixed point in the 
line of motion. 



o p 

Let 0P= X, then the equation of motion is 

de ^^' 

doR 
In this equation/ may be given as a function of a?, of -^ , 

or of t, or of any two or all three combined ; but in any case 

the first and second integrals of the equation (if they can be 

dx 
obtained) will give -^ and x in terms of t ; that is, the position 

and velocity of the particle at any instant will be known. 

The only one of these cases which we will now consider 
is that in which /is given as a function of x\ those in which 

doc dx 

/is a function of -j-, ot o{ -j- and x, being reserved for the 
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Chapter on Motion in a Resisting Medium : while those in 
which f involves t explicitly possess little interest, as they 
cannot be procured except by special adaptations ; and can 
even then appear only in an incomplete statement of the cir- 
cumstances of the particular arrangement. 

The simplest supposition we can make is that /is constant. 

81. A particUy projected from a given point with a given 
velocity, is acted on by a consta/nt force in the line of its motion; 
to determine the position and velocity of the particle at any 
time. 

Let A be the initial position of the particle, Pits position 
at any time t, v its velocity at that time, and / the constant 



■4 



o 



acceleration of its velocity. Take any fixed point in the 
line of motion as origin, and let OA = a, OP = x. The 
equation of motion is 

S=/ w- 



Integrating once, we have 

G being a constant to be determined by the initial circum- 
stances of the motion. Suppose the particle projected from 
A in the positive direction with velocity F, then when ^ = 0, 
t?= F; hence (7= V, and 



g = .-F+/...... (2). 



Integrating again, 



x=C'+Vt + \fe. 
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But when < = 0, a; = a ; lience C = a, and 

a; = a+Fj5 + i/? (3). 

Equations (2) and (3) give the velocity and position of the 

particle in terms of t ; and the velocity maybe determined in 

terms of x by eliminating t between them : but the same 

result will be obtained more directly by multiplying (1) by 

dsc 

--T- and integrating. This gives the equation of energy 

Cut 

1 /dx\' 1 



\[%.\^.C'.f. 



F* 
But when x = a, v =^ V: hence C" = -^ — fa, and 

l^-^lv^+fi^-a) (4). 



82. The most important case of the motion of a particle 
under the action of a constant acceleration in its line of 
motion is that of gravity. For the weights of bodies at a 
given latitude may be considered constant at small distances 
above the Earth's surface, and therefore if we denote the 
acceleration due to the Earth's attraction by g, and consider 
the particle to be projected vertically downwards, equations 
(2), (3), (4) of § 81 become 



v=:V+gt 



{^)> 



X being measured as before from a fixed point 
in the line of motion. As a particular instance 
suppose the particle to be dropped from rest at 0. 
At that instant A coincides with 0, and a = 0, 
F=0. 



A. 



\ 
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Hence v = gt (1 ), 

x=^ye (2), 

2^'=5'^ (3)- 

The last of these equations may also be obtained from 

_ d^x _dv ^dv dx ^ dv 
^^d? "^ 'di" dxdi "^ ^ d^ 

by a single integration, 

83. As another particular instance, suppose the particle 
to be projected vertically upwards. Here it must be re- 
membered that if we measure x upwards from the point of 
projection, the acceleration tends to diminish x and the 
equation of motion is 

d^x 

In other respects the solution is the same. Taking, 
therefore, a = in equations {A) and changing the sign oig, 
we obtain 

v=V-gt (4), 

x = Vt-^gt' (5), 

\v'=\v'-9x (6). 

From equation (4) we see that the velocity continually 

V 

diminishes, and becomes zero when ^ = — ; and from (6) that 

the height corresponding to v = 0, or the greatest height to 

which the particle will ascend, is ^ . After this the velocity 

becomes- negative, or the particle begins to descend, and 

(5) shews that it will return to the point of projection when 

2 F" 
t =« — , as X then becomes ; and the velocity with which 
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it returns to that point is, by (6), equal to the velocity of 
projection. 

84. A particle descends a smooth inclined plane under 
the acceleration of gravity, the motion taking place in a vertical 
plane perpendicular to the intersection of the inclined with any 
horizontal plane ; to determine the motion. 

Let P be the position of the particle at any time t on the 
inclined plane 0-4, OP = x its distance from a fixed point 




in the line of motion, and let a be the inclination of OA to 
the horizontal line AB, The only impressed force on the 
particle is its weight g which acts vertically downwards, and 
this may be resolved into two, g sin a along, and g cos a per- 
pendicular to OA. Besides these there is the unknown 
force jB, the pressure on the plane, which is perpendicular 
to OA : but neither this nor the component g cos a can affect 
the motion along the plane. The equation of motion is 
therefore 

d^x 

the solution of which, as ^rsina is constant, is included in 
that of the proposition of § 82, and all the results for particles 
moving vertically under the action of gravity will be made 
to apply to it by writing g sin a for g. Thus, if the particle 
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start from rest at 0, we get from equations (1), (2), (3) of 
§ 82 by this means, 

v^gsina.t (1), 

> 

x = ^gsma.f (2), 

•^v^=^gsina,x (3). 

85. Equation (3) proves an important property with 
regard to the velocity acquired at any point of the descent. 
For, draw^iV" parallel to AB, and let it meet the vertical line 
through in N, then if v be the velocity at P, we have 

^t;'=^sina.OP 

^g.OK 

Comparing this with equation (3) of § 82, we see that 
the velocity at P is the same as that which a particle would 
acquire by falling freely from rest through the vertical dis- 
tance ON; in other words the velocity at any point, of a 
particle sliding down a smooth inclined plane, is that due to 
the vertical height through which it has descended ; a par- 
ticular case of the conservation of energy. 

86. Again from (2) we derive immediately the following 
curious and useful result. 

The times of descent dovm all chords drawn through the 
highest or lowest point of a vertical circle are equal. 

Let AB be the vertical diameter of the circle, AG any 
chord through A ; join BC; then if T be the time of descent . 
down A C, we have by equation (2) of § 84, 

AC^igrcosBAC. 

But AG = AB cos BA C ; whence 

AB = iigr. 
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which, being independent of the position of the chord, gives 
the same time of descent for all. 




It may similarly be shewn that the time of descent down 
all chords through B is the same. In fact parallel chords, 
drawn through A and B respectively, are of equal length. 




To find the straight line of swiftest descent to a given curve 
from any point in the same vertical plane, all that is required 
is to draw a circle having the given point as the upper ex- 
tremity of its vertical diameter, and the smallest which can 
meet the curve. Hence if BC be the curve, A the point, 
draw AD vertical ; and, with center in AD, describe a circle 
passing through A and touching BG. Let P be the point of 
contact, then JP is the required line. For, if we take any 

T. D. 5 
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other point, p, in BO, Ap cuts the circle in some point q, and 
time down Ap > time down Aq, i.e. > time down AP. 

If the given curve be not plane, or for a surface, a sphere 
must be described pa'ising through A, ivith center in AD, so 
as to touch tlie curve or surface; and the proof is precisely as 
before. 

87. In § 84 we have supposed the inclined plane to be 
smooth, but the motion will still be constantly accelerated 
when the plane is rough. For since there is no motion per- 
pendicular to OA (see fig. § 84), we must have 

If n then be the coefficient of kinetic friction, which is 
known by experiment to be independent of the velocity of the 
particle, the retardation of friction will be ftR or iig cos a, 
and the equation of motion will become 



df 



g sm a —jig cos a, 



the second member still being constant, and the solution there- 
lore similar to those we have already considered. 

88. yVJien a particle moves under an attraction in its line 
of motion, varying directly as the distance of tlie particle from 
a fixed point in mat line, to determine Vie motion. 

Let be the fixed point, P the position of the particle at 
any time t, v its velocity at that time, and let OP = x. Then 



if fi be the acceleration of a particle due to the attraction at 
a unit of distance from 0, which is supposed known, and is 
called the strength of the attraction, the acceleration at P 
will be fix, and if it be directed towards will tend to 
diminish x. Therefore the equation of motion is 
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or -J^+/^=^ W- 

Multiplying this equation by --r-, and integrating, we 



obtain 



l©''i(«-'"^ (^'- 



the equation of energy. This may be written 

dt 1 I 

dx tJjJL aJ (a* — a^) ' 

the negative sign being employed if we suppose the motion 
to be towards 0, and a being the distance from the centre at 
which the velocity is zero. Integrating again, 

'/flit - t) = cos""- ; 

or ic=acosJfji(t — T) (3), 

the complete integral of (1) ; involving two arbitrary constants 
a and t, the values of which are to be determined from the 
initial distance, and the velocity of projection. Thus from (3), 

_ = i; = — a/ fia sin ^ (t ^ t) (4). 

89. Suppose the particle to be projected from A in the 
positive direction with the velocity V, and let OA = b ; then 
when t = Of we have x = b, v=V] and therefore from (3) 
and (4) _ 

i = a cos JfJi'T, 

V=a^fMsm*J/juT, 

which determine a and t, and then (3) and (4) give the 
position and velocity of the particle at any instant. The 
velocity in terms of a? is obtained directly from (2), for when 
a: = a, we have v =F; whence F* = /Lt (a* — i'), and 

6—2 
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Equations (3) and (4) give periodica! valnea of a: and 
V, such that all the circumstances of motion are the same at 

the time i+ -— as at the time t. They also shew that the 

velocity becomes zero ■when( = T, and that the correspond- 
ing value of a; is the greatest possible. Hence the par- 
ticle will move iu the positive direction to a distance a from 
0, and then begin to return. Also, since when V/i (( — t) = tt, 
we have ii = again, and x = — a, it will pass through 0, 
move to an equal distance on the other side, and so on : the 
time of a complete oscillation, that is, the time from its leav- 
ing any point until it passes through it again in the same 



direction, 



' V/^ 



This result is remarkable, as it shews 



that the time of oscillation is independent of the velocity and 
distance of projection, and depends solely on the strength of 
the centre of attraction. 

The above proposition includes the motion of a particle 
within a homogeneous sphere of ordinary matter, in a straight 
bore to the center. For the attraction of such a sphere on a 
particle within it is proportional to the distance from the 
center, and the equation of motion ia therefore the same as 
that which we have just considered, 

91. Suppose itself to be in motion in the line QA, and 
let f denote its position at time t. The equation of motion 

and is integrable when f is given in terms of t. This may 
be at once changed into the equation of relative motion 






-^(a,-f) 






rCf- 



which is the same as when the point is at rest if -^^ = 0, 

i. e. if the velocity of be constant. If move with constant 
acceleration, a, the oscillatory motion will be the same as be- 
fore, but the mean position will be - behind 0. 
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92. If we have a repulsion from the center, the equation 
of motion becomes 

the integral of which is known to be 

x^Ae -\- Be ; 

and the motion is not oscillatory. If, when ^ = 0, a? = a, 
V = — a »Jfiy the particle constantly approaches the center but 
never reaches it. 

93. It is to be remarked that we cannot always apply 
the same equation of motion to the negative and positive sides 
of the origin as we have done in the case of § 88. Our being 
able to do so arises from the fact that the expression, iix, for 
acceleration changes sign with x\ for by looking at the figure 
it will be seen that when x is negative the acceleration tends 
to increase x algebraically, and the equation ought properly 
to be written 

<Fx . . . 

In general, when the acceleration is proportional to the rfi^ 
power of the distance, the equations of motion for the posi- 
tive and negative sides of the origin are respectively 

dPx 

and g = .^(^^)n. 

The only cases, therefore, in which the same equation of 
motion will apply to both sides of the origin, occur when n is 

of the form - — 7-— , where w, m are any whole numbers in- 
cluding zero, since it is only in these cases that we have 

94. In all other cases the investigation of the motion will 
generally consist of two parts, one for each side of the origin ; 
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and in one case even when n is of the form £^ /XT ''' '^ 
necessary to consider these parts separately, because the form 
of the integral is not sufficiently general to include both. 
This is when m = and m' = — 1, for in thq,t case the equation 
of motion becomes 

Multiplying this by -3- and integrating we have 






which becomes impossible when x is negative. But it i 
dent that we may then write the integral 

•i\dt) 



|=C-flog( 



which is, of course, the proper form for the negative side of the 
origin. These equations cannot generally he integrated far- 
ther, but we will shew towards the end of the Chapter how 
the time of reaching the origin may be determined. 

95. A particle, constrained to move in a straight line, is 
acted on l>y an attraction always directed to a point outside 
the line, and varying directly as the distance of the particle 
from that point, to determine t!ie motion. 

The constraint bere contemplated may be conceived by 
considering the particle either as an indefinitely small ring 
sliding on a smooth rod, or as a material particle sliding in a 
smooth straight tube of indefinitely small bore. 

Let AB be the straight line, P the position of the particle 
at any time, the point to which the attraction on P is 
always directed. Draw ON perpendicular to AB, and let 
NP = m ; then if 0P= r, and if /i as formerly be the attraction 
at a unit of distance, the attraction on P along PO is ^r. This 
may be resolved into two, one along and the other perpen- 
dicular to AB, of which the latter has no effect on the motion 
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of the particle. The equation of motion is, therefore, since 
the acceleration is /ir cos OPN or i^PNy 



d'^x 



dt 



7=-/^, 



the same as in § 88. The motion of the particle will there- 
fore be oscillatory about N, the time of a complete oscillation 




being -— , and all the circumstances of motion the same 

as for a free particle moving in AB under the action of an 
equal center placed at N. 

96. A particle moves in a straight line under the action 
of an attraction always directed to a point in that line and 
varying inversely ow the sqtiare of the distance from that point ; 
to determine the motion. 

Let be the fixed point, P the position of the particle at 






— ^- 
o 



the time t, OP = x) the equation of motion is 

d^x ^ /A 

/I being, as before, the acceleration at unit distance from 0, 
or the strength of the center. 

dx 
Multiplying by -^ and integrating, we get 
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\dt) ~''i~a?' 



1 idx 
2 



the equation of energy, supposing the particle to start from 
rest at a point A distant a from 0, 



IfdxV «' /I IN ... 



which gives the velocity of the particle at any distance x 
from the origin. Again from (1) 



dt 



-w^' 



the negative sign being taken, since in the motion towards 0, 
X diminishes as t increases. This gives 



dt^ /a 

dx" V2^* 



X 



»J(ax— X*) 



_ /«fl a — 2a: ^a 



^ 



2fi [2 V(cw? -x') 2 ^{ax- a?'j^ 
Integrating, we have 

Hence ^ /-^ t = J (ax — x^)-^ vers"* \-%r > 

\ a ^ ^2 a 2 

which is the relation between x and t 



97. Putting a? = 0, we find that the time of arriving at 
Ois 



TT /a* 
2V 2>' 
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and (1) shews that the velocity at is infinite. On this 
account we are precluded from applying our formulas to 
determine the motion after arriving at 0; but it is to be 
observed that, although at any point very near to there is a 
veiy great attraction tending towards 0, at the point itself 
there is no attraction at all : and therefore the particle, ap- 
proaching the center with an indefinitely great velocity, must 
pass through it. Also, everything being the same at equal 
distances on either side of the center, we see that the motion 
must be checked as rapidly as it was generated, and therefore 
the particle will proceed to a distance on the other side of 8 
equal to that from which it started. The motion will then 
continue oscillatory. 

98. The above case of motion includes that of a body 
falling from a great height above the Earth's surface. For a 
sphere attracts an external particle with an intensity varying 
inversely as the square of the distance of the particle from 
its center, and therefore if x be the distance of a body from 
the Earth's center, R the Earth's radius, and g the kinetic 
measure of gravity on unit of mass at the Earth's surface, the 
equation of motion will be 

the same equation as before, if we write /i for gW. The re- 
sults just obtained will therefore apply to this case. Thus if 
we wish to find the velocity which a body would acquire in 
falling to the Earth's surface from a height h above it, we 
have from (1), putting /i = g^. 



s-'-'^G-ro)^ 



and therefore if V be the velocity when a? = JB, i.e. the re- 
quired velocity, 

If A be small compared with jB, this may be written 



iF«=^A(l-|+&c.). 
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. from which we see the amount of error introduced by the 
ordinary formula, § 82, 

If the fall be from an infinite distance, A = oo , and we 
have 

Expressed in terms of the radius and the mean density of 
the earth, this becomes 



2 



R\ 



which is the kinetic energy acquired by unit of mass falling 
from rest in infinite space to the earth's surface. 

99. A particle is constrained to move in a straight line, 
and is acted on by an attraction, always directed to a point 
outside tfiat line, and varying inversely as the square of the 
distance from that point; to determine the motion. 

Let AB be the straight line, P the position of the particle 
at any time, the point to which the attraction is always 




directed, ft the strength of the center. Draw 0-^ perpendicular 
to AB and let ON = b, NP = x ; then the attraction on P 

along PO is -^ji, and, as in § 95, the only part of this 

which produces motion is the resolved part along PN. There- 
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fore the equation of motion is 

d'x 



^=-7Tm'^°^ ^^^ 



df OF 
fix 



{x^ + b^)^ 



(1). 



dx 
Multiplying by -^ and integrating, we have 

2[diJ "2^ ~(a;'' + 6>""(^T6^' 
where a is the distance from N where the velocity is zero. 

100. This equation cannot generally be integrated farther, 
but in this and every similar case the integration can be per- 
formed if we suppose x always very small. Suppose the 
particle to have been at rest at N, and to have been slightly 
displaced from this position of equilibrium, the displacement 



x' 



being so small that throughout the motion -yj may be neglected 

» X 

in comparison with j- . We have from (1), 

d^x _ fix /- , ^V* 
df'""b'V''^'bV 

J8 ^1 2b'^ J 



fix 



nearly ; 



or 



df^ V " ' 



the same form of equation of motion as that of § 88. The 
motion will therefore be oscillatory, the time of each small 



oscillation being ^tr l —. 
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101. A particle moves in a straight line under the auction 
of attraction varying inversely as fhe n*^ power of the distance of 
the particle from a fixed point in that line; to determine the 
motion. 

Measuring x as before, the equation of motion will be 



dx 
Multiplying by -r and integrating, we have 

1 fdx^ _ 1 « _ A^ / 1 _ 



n-l 



(1), 



supposing the particle to start from rest at a distance a from 
the fixed point. 

102. This equation cannot generally be integrated farther, 
but if we suppose the particle to have started from a point at 
an infinite distance, we have a = oo , and 



t;' = 



_ 2//. 



n-\x''-^' 

where v is the velocity from infinity, at the distance x. 
We have therefore in this particular case 



^/ 2m \4 1 



(ir ^ 2/A \i 1 
'dt , _ 

X 

dt /w-l\i--i 
or -— = — — X 



= ("- 



2 



dx \ 2fjL 



Integrating this between the limits a; = or, a; = ^, we have 
for the time of moving from x =- a to x = /3, 

2 fn -l\i.^ J^\ 
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103. To find T, the time of oscillation, when the ampli- 
tude of oscillation is 2a, 

Put py"=.; ^=-^.A^ 

and T = -.=^x=^ a«-' *(!-«) *</^ 

V2/*(»-l)Jo 



w+1 



V2/*(n-l) U-l 2' ly 



w+l 



Vw — 1 



,__ r 

»»+i I ^ 

IT 



(^ + 1) 



= 4a^V^rrTVv";7T_) • 

104i The above solution fails when n = 1, but the time of 
falling to the center may be found as follows. The equation 

for this case, as given in § 94, is 

1 [dx^ , a 

doc 
since when x = a,-^ = 0. Hence, 



\/'»s; 
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the negative sign being taken since x diminishes as t increases. 
Put T for the required time, then 



J a 



dx 



have 



To transform the integral, put A/^og-^y, Then we 



dx 

dy ^' 



and the limits of y are and oo . Hence 

which {Gregorys Examples, p. 466) 

= 2a . ^ ^/tt. 

Hence ^ = «V$' 

and is therefore directly as the distance traversed. 

105. A, particle is constrained to move in a straight line, 
and is acted on by an attraction directed to a point not in 
that line, and expressed by a function <f> (r) of the distance; to 
determine the time of a small oscillation. 

Employing the same notation as in § 99, the acceleration 

X 

along FO being ^ (r), its component along FN is ^ (r) - , 
therefore the equation of motion is 

ax I / \ X 

Bat r = V(&'+aO=jy(l+^ 

B h approximately. 
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H»e. S + ^f'-O. 

and therefore by § 90, the time of a small oscillation is 



1^ 

V (/>) • 



2-^'^(/.) 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) A body is projected vertically upwards with a velocity 
which will carry it to a height *lg ; shew that after three 
seconds it will be descending with a velocity g. 

(2) Find the position of a point on the circumference of 
a vertical circle, in order that the time of rectilinear descent 
from it to the center may be the same as the time of descent 
to the lowest point. 

(3) The straight line down which a particle will slide in 
the shortest time from a given point to a given circle in the 
same vertical plane, is the line joining the point to the upper 
or lower extremity of the vertical diameter, according as the 
point is within or without the circle. 

(4) Find the locus of all points from which the time of 
rectilinear descent to each of two given points is the same. 
Shew also that in the particular case in which the given 
points are in the same vertical, the locus is formed by the 
revolution of a rectangular hyperbola. 

(5) Find the line of quickest descent from the focus to 
a parabola whose axis is vertical and vertex upwards, and 
shew that its length is equal to that of the latus rectum. 

(6) Find the straight line of quickest descent from the 
focus of a parabola to the curve when the axis is horizontal. 

(7) The locus of all points in the same vertical plane for 
which the least time of sliding down an inclined plane to 
a circle is constant is another circle. 
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(8) Two bodies fall in the same time from two given 
points in space in the same vertical down two straight lines 
drawn to any point of a surface, shew that the surface is an 
equilateral hyperboloid of revolution, having the given points 
as vertices. 

(9) I'ind the form of a curve in a vortical plane, such 
that if heavy particles be simultaneously let fall from each 
point of it so as to slide freely along the normal at that point, 
they may all reach a given horizontal straight line at the 
same instant. 

(10) A semicycloid is placed with its a^is vertical and 
vertex downwards, and from different points in it anumfaer of 
paiticles are let fall at the same instant, each moving down 
the tangent at the point from which it seta out ; prove that 
they will reach the involute (which passes through the vertex) 
all at the same instant. 

(11) Aparticle moves in a straight line under the action 

of an attraction varying inversely as the f ^j power of the 

distance, shew that the velocity acquired by falling from an 
infinite distance to a distance a from the center is equal to the 
velocity which would he acquired in moving from rest at a 

distance o to a distance 7 . 

(12) A particle moves iu a straight line from a distance a 
towards a center of attraction varying inversely as the cube 
of the distance ; shew that the whole time of descent 



(13) A particle is placed at a given point between two 
Centers of equal intensity attracting directly as the distance ; 
to determine the motion and the time of an oscillation. 

Let 2a be the distance between the centres, x the distance 
of the particle at any time from the middle point between 
them, then the equation of motion is 
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^ = - /I (a + a;) + /A (a - a?) 

= — 2/LWs, 
Hence, the time of an oscillation = 



V(2a*)* 

(14) If a particle begin to move directly towards a fixed 
center which repels with an intensity = /a (distance), and 

with an initial velocity = /i* (initial distance), prove that it 
will continually approach the fixed center, but never attain 
to it. 

(15) A particle acted upon by two centers^ of attraction, 
each attracting with an intensity varying inversely as the 
square of the distance, is projected firom a given point be- 
tween them, to find the velocity of projection that the particle 
may just arrive at the neutral point of attraction and remain 
at rest there. 

If /I, yi be the strength of the centers; a,, a^the distances 
of the point of projection froBft them; and r the initial velo- 
city; we have 

a,a,(aj + aj 

(16) Supposing the earth a homogeneous spheroid of 
equilibrium, the time of descent of a body let fall from any 
point P on the surface down a hole bored to the center G^ 
varies as CP, and the velocity at the center is constant. 

(17) A material particle placed at a center of attraction 
varying as the distance, is urged from rest by a constant force 
which acts for one-sixth of the time of a complete oscillation 
about the center, ceases for the same period, and then acts as 
before, shew that the particle will then be retained at rest, 
and that the distances moved through in the two periods are 
equal. 

(18) A body moves from rest at a distance a towards 
a center of attraction varying inversely as the distance, shew 
that the time of describing the space between ySa and p^a will 

be a maximum if yS = — j^. 



^S(»-« 



T. D. 
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(19) If the time of a body's descent in a straight line 
towards b, given center of attraction vary inversely as the 
square of the distance fallen through, determine the law of the 
attraction. 

(20) Assuming the velocity of a body falling to a center 

of attraction to be aa a/ — , where o ia the initial and x 

the variable distance from the center, find the law of the 
attraction. 

(21) Find the time of falling to the center when the 
attraction oc (dist.)"', 

(22) Shew that the time of descent, to a center of at- 
traction EC (dist.)"*, through the first half of the initial dis- 
tance, is to that through the last half as tt + 2 : tt — 2, 

(23) A particle descends to a center of attraction, inten- 
sity oc (dist.)". Find n so that the velocity acquired from 
infinity to distance a, shall be equal to that acquired from 
distance a to distance Ja, from the center. 

(24) A particle is placed at the extremity of the axis of a 
thin attracting cylinder of infinite length and of radius a, 
shew that ita velocity after describing a space x is propor- 
tional to 



V'l". 



(25) A particle falls to an infinite homogeneous solid 
bounded by a plane face, find the time of descent. 

(26) Every point of a fine unifonn ring repels with an 
intensity cc (dist.)"*, find the time of a small oscillation in its 
plane, about the center. 

(27) Shew that a body cannot move so that the ve- 
locity shall vary as the distance from the beginning of the 
motion. And if the velocity vary as the cube root of that 
distance, determine the acceleration, and the time of describ- 
ing a given distance. 
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(28) Shew that the time of quickest descent down a focal 
chord of a parabola whose axis is vertical is 



m 

N 9 



where I is the latus rectum. 

(29) An ellipse is suspended with its major axis vertical, 
find the diameter down which a particle will fall in the least 
time, and the limiting value of the excentricity that this may 
not be the axis major itself. 

(30) Particles slide down chords from a point to a curved 
surface, under the attraction of a plane whose attraction is as 
the distance, and they reach the surface in the same time ; 
shew that the surface is generated by the revolution (about a 
line whose length is a through perpendicular to the plane) 
of the curve whose polar equation about is 

/3 cos ^ = a {1 — cos {k cos 0)\ 

(31) If the particles commence their motion at the surface, 
and reach after a given time, the equation of the generating 
curve is 

p cos ^ = a {sec Qc cos 6) — 1}. 

(32) Prove that the times of falling through a given dis- 
tance A G towards a center S, under the action of two attract 
tions, one of which varies as the distance, and the other is con- 
stant and equal to the original value of the first, are as the 
arc (whose versed sine is AG) to the chord, in a circle whose 
radius is AS, 

(33) The earth being supposed a thin uniform spherical 
shell, in the surface of which a circular aperture of given radius 
is made, if a particle be dropped from the center of the aper- 
ture, determine its velocity at any point of the descent. 

(34) If a particle fall down a radius of a circle under the 
action of an attraction x {Iff in the center, and ascend the 
opposite radius under the action of a repulsion of equal in- 
tensity at equal distances from the center, shew that it will 
acquire a velocity which is a geometric mean between the 
radius and the intensity at the circumference. 
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(35) If a particle fall to a center of attra<:tioii of inten- 
sity X (D) ; determine the constant attraction which would 
produce the efEbct in the same time, and compare the final 
velocities. 

(36) Find the equation of the curve down each of whose 
tangents a particle will Blide to the horizontal axis in a given 
time. 

(37) A sphere is composed of an infinite number of free 
particles, equally distributed, which gravitate to each other 
without interfering ; supposing the particles to have no initial 
velocity, prove that the mean density about a given particle 
will vary inversely as the cube of its distance Irom the center. 

(38) Prove that if PQ be a chord of quickest descent from 
one curve in a vertical plane to another, the tangents at P and 
Q are pai-allel and PQ bisects the angles between the normala 
and the vertical. 

(39) A rough horizontal plane has the co-efEcients of fric- 
tion at any point proportional to the distance from a lixed 
point S to which an attraction tends whose intensity is 
/J. (dist.)"^, prove that if a particle be placed at a distance 
a tan a from S it will arrive at jS in time 

-j= log {sec 2a), 

a being the distance at which the particle meat be placed so 
as to be on the point of moving. 

(40) If a particle P move from rest under the action of 
an attraction tending to a point iS measured by the accelera- 
tion n'SP, determine the time from rest to rest; and shew 
that, if a small constant retardation _/ act through a portion of 
the path extending equally on each side of S the time will be 
unaltered, and the diminution of the amplitude of one oscilla- 
tion will be -=i cos tit, t being the time when the disturbance 
begins. 
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(41) A fine thread having two weights each equal to P 
suspended at its extremities is hung over two smooth pegs in 
the same horizontal line ; a weight Q is then attached to the 
middle point of the portion of the string between the pegs, 
and. allowed to descend under gravity; shew that the velocity 
of Q at any depth x below the horizontal line is 



, /2g {Qx + 2Pa - 2Pji^ + a^) 



Q{oc? + a^) + 2Pa? 

(42) An elastic string has its ends fastened to the ends 
of a rod of equal length. The middle point of the string is 
fastened, and at that point is placed a center of repulsion, 

which repels every particle of the rod with an intensity ..^ , . 

( QlSt;. ) 

The rod is then moved parallel to itself through a distance 
equal to half its length. If in this position the elasticity of 
the string is such that the rod is in equilibrium, shew that if 
slightly displaced perpendicular to its length, the time of a 
small oscillation 



V: 



a' 



43. A particle moves in a straight line under an attraction 

to a centre in the straight line fjLX'\-2fjf —^, and starts from 

rest at a distance a from the centre; shew that after a time t 
the distance from the centre will be 

—A 

a cos am V/a' — (modulus k), 
where /c* = — g^ ^ / a • 



CHAPTER IV. 



PARABOLIC MOTION. 

106. In this chapter we intend to treat principally of the 
motion of a free particle which is subject to the action of 
forces whose resultant is parallel to a given fixed line. 

The simplest case of course will be when that resultant is 
constant. The problem then becomes the determination of 
the motion of a.projectile in vacuo and unresisted, since the 
attraction of the earth may be considered within moderate 
limits as constant and parallel to a fixed line. This we will 
now consider. 

107. A free particle moves under the action of a vertical 
attraction whose intensity is constant; to determine tlie form 
of the path, and the circumstances of its description, 

Taking the axis of a; horizontal and in the vertical plane 
and sense of projection, and that of y vertically upwards, it 
is evident that the particle will continue to move in the plane 
of xy, as it is projected in it, and is subject to no force which 
would tend to withdraw it from that plane. 

The equations of motion then are 
^x d'l/ 

if ^ be the kinetic measure of the attraction per unit of mass. 

Suppose that the point from which the particle is projected 
ia taken as origin, that the velocity of projection is V, and 
that the direction of projection makes an angle a with the 
axis of x. 

The first and second integrals of the above equations will 
then be 

'^ "-- "■» =Fsm»-jl (I), 



di 



' dt 



- Fcoaa.i, y= Fsi 



■ t-isf. 



,.(2). 
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These equations give the co-ordinates of the particle and 
its velocity parallel to either axis for any assumed value of 
the time. 

Eliminating t between equations (2) we obtain the equar 
tion of the trajectory, viz. 



y = a;tana-- oT./ ., a^ (3), 



which shews that the particle will move in a parabola^ whoso- 
axis is vertical, and vertex upwards. 

lOS. Equation (3) may be written 

, 2F^sinacosa 2F'cos'a 
or a? = Vj 

( F^sinacosaV 2 F^ cos' a/ F*sin^a\ 

" (" -9 — ) j-\y-^^)' 

By comparing this with the equation of a parabola re- 
ferred to its vertex as origin, we find for the co-ordinates a?^, y^ 
of the vertex 

_ F' sin a cos a __ F' sin' a 
^0- -g ' ^0- ^T"- 

Hence we obtain the equation of the directrix 

, , , , F'sin'a F'cos'a F» 
y = yo + i(parameter) = — 2^+— 2^ 2^. 

Now if t; be the velocity of the particle at any point of 
its path, 

= F« - 'igy, by (2). 
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To acquire this velocity in falling from rest, the par- 



t;« 



tide must have fallen, § 82, through a height ^, or 
5 y,'i.e. through the distance from the directrix. 

109. To find the time of flight along a horizontal plane. 
Put y = in equation (3). The corresponding values 

of X are and sin a cos a. But the horizontal velocity 

is Fcos a. Hence the time of flight is ; and, ceteris 

paribus, varies as the sine* of the elevation (inclination to the 
horizon) of the direction of projection. 

110. To find the time of flight along an inclined plane 
passing through the^point of projection. 

Let its intersection with the plane of projection make an 
angle ^ with the horizon ; it is evident that we have only to 
eliminate y between (3) and y a=«tan)8. 

This gives fer the abscissa of the point where the pro- 
jectile meets the plane, 

2F* 
x^^ — (sin a cos a — tan )8 cos* a) 

_ SF'cosg sin (a — j8) 
"" gcosfi 

Hence time of flight 

« a?t ^2F sin(a-i8) 
Fcos a g cos f3 

111. To find the direction of projection which gives the 
greatest range on a given plane. 

F* 
The range on the horizontal plane is — sin 2a. For a 

^ven value of Fthis will be greatest when 

2a = 2,ora = ^. 
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That on the inclined plane is - — ^ , or 

cos p 



Y-5 cos a sin (a — jS). 



g cos'* )8 

That this may be a maximum for a given value of V we 
must equate to zero its differential coefficient with respect to 
a, which gives the equation 

cosacos (a — )8)-8inasin (a — i8)=0, 

or cos (2a — i8) = 0; 

whence * "^ 9 (2 "^ ^) * 

Hence the direction of projection required for the greatest 
range makes with the vertical an angle 



l-« = 2(f-^)' 



that is, it bisects the angle between the vertical and the plane 
on which the range is measured. 

112. To find the elevation necessary to the particle^ s pass- 
ing through a given point 

Suppose the point in the axis of x and distant a from the 
origin. Then we must have 



— sin 2« = a, 
9 



:« 9(^ 



Let a' be the smallest positive angle whose sine is v^ 

The admissible values of a are ^ and — ^ — ; so that we 

see there are two directions in which a particle may be pro- 
jected so as to reach the given point, and that these are 

equally inclined to the direction of projection [a = t) which 

gives the greatest range. 
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Suppose the given point to lie in the plane which makes 
an angle ^ with the horizon. Then if its abscissa be a, we 
must have 

r, cos a sm (a — )8} = a. 

gcosp ^ ' 

If ci, a" be the two values of a which satisfy this equa- 
tion, we must have 

cos a! sin (a' — )8) = cos a ' sin (a" — fi) ; 
and therefore a" — )8 = ^ — a', 



or 



^'-i(i+^)-K^^)-«' 



Hence, as before, the two directions of projection, which 
enable the particle to strike a point in a given plane through 
the point of projection, are equally inclined to the direction of 
projection required for the greatest range along that plane. 

113. To find the envelop cf all the trajectories correspond- 
ing to different values of cu 

Differentiating equation (3) with respect to a, we get 

, gx sin a 

sec*a — w — §-= ^9 
Y^ cos* a 

or tana = — (4). 

The elimination of a between (3) and (4) gives us as the 
equation of the required envelop 

^^2g 27"' 



or x^ 






This represents a parabola, whose axis is vertical, whose 
focus is the point of projection, and whose vertex is in the 
common directrix of the trajectories. 
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It will easily be seen from what has gone before that there 
are two directions of projection, so that the particle may pass 
through any given point within this parabola, only one for a 
point in it; and of course there is no possibility of its reaching 
(with the given velocity V) any point without this parabola, 

114. By a somewhat simpler method of considering the 
problem we might easily have arrived at some of the more 
obvious properties of the trajectory, thus. 

Take the direction of projection as the axis of x, and the 
vertical downwards from the point of projection as that of y. 
By the second law of motion we may consider the velocity 
due to projection to be maintained constant (=F) parallel to 
the axis of x, while we have in addition parallel to the axis 
of y the portion due to gravity as investigated in § 82. 



Hence 



x^ Vt) , 



and therefore a* = V, 

the equation of a parabola referred to a diameter and the 
tangent at its vertex. The distance of the origin from the 

directrix, being J*^ of the coeflScient of y, is ^— , and the 

velocity due to a fall through that height is as before 

115. Many properties of parabolic motion are more easily 
obtained by geometry than by analysis. We proceed to give 
a few examples. 

Thus suppose in the figure to be the point of projection, 
MN the directrix common to the trajectories of all particles 
projected from in the plane of the figure with a given velo- 
city, and suppose, it be required to detennine the direction of 
projection for the greatest range along the plane 08. Since 
is a point in each trajectory and MS the common directrix, 
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"^ 



the foci of all possible trajectories lie in the circle MF'FF" 
described with center and touching MN in M. 

Take any point in this circle as F", then the path whose 
focus is F' will intersect 08 again in a point P' such that if 
PN' be drawn perpendicular to MN, F P'= FN'. Now in 
order that P' may be as far aa possible from 0, at P suppose, 
it is evident (ex absurdo) that the focus must be taken at the 
point i^ where OS meets the circle. But the tangent at 
bisects the angle between the diametfer MO and the focal 
distance OF. Hence the direction of projection for the 
greatest range on an inclined plane bisects the angle between 
the plane and the vertical. 

Again, if with center P" and radius PF an arc be de- 
scribed cutting F'FF" in F", it is evident that the trajectories 




^ 



whose foci are F, P', will intersect 08 in the same point P. 
Hence, since the directions of projection for these cases will 
bisect the angles MOP, MOF respectively, we see that to 
strike a given object there are in general two directions of 
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projection, and that these are equally inclined to the di- 
rection which gives the greatest range on the plane passing 
through the object and the point of projection. 

Again, for the envelop of all the trajectories. It is evi- 
dent that P must be a point in the envelop ; since it is the 
ultimate position of P', when the two parabolas which inter- 
sect in that point have become indefinitely nearly coincident. 
Draw PN perpendicular to MN, and produce it till NQ = FO. 
Draw QR parallel to NM, and cutting OM in. R, RQ \b b, 
fixed line since RM= MQ, and as 0P= PQ we see that the 
envelop is a parabola whose focus is and directrix RQ, 

It may be seen at once that it touches in P the only tra- 
jectory which can pass through that point. For the tangent 
to either curve at P bisects the angle OPQ or FPN. 

116. Ex. It is required to throw a shell with given 
velocity so as to strike at right angles an inclined plane trough 
the point of projection. 

The letters being the same as before, join ST cutting 




MFT' in F'\ Draw FT' IT perpendicular to MS cutting 
OS in P'. Find F' so that P'F ^FF" ^P'lT. P' is a 



point in the trajectory whose focus is F\ Hence the tangent 



Hence the 
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at r bisects rrN'. But OF bisects F'P'F". 
trajectory at P' is perpendicular to OS. 

Also as F" is the focus of the other path hy which the 
point P" might he reached, P" will he the vertex of that path, 
and therefore the particle will he moving horizontally when 
it reaches F', 



117, Even if the plane along which the range is mea- 
sured do not pass through the point of projection, a somewhat 
Bimilar construction will enable us to find the direction of 
projection for the maximum range. Thus, 

Let it be required to find the direction of projection from 

F- P 




with velocity due to .dO in order that the range on a hori- 
zontal line MN may he a maximum. 

Suppose ^ the poiut where the projectile falls. Join 
O'F', F'O, F bemg the foeua of the path. Then if QF be 
vertical and meet the horizontal line through A in P*, we 
have F'<^ = QP. This is true of each of the paths, and 
QP is constant. The farthest point Q which can be reached 
will therefore he determined hy inflecting OQ to MF^, where 
Oq= 0^-l-P§, and therefore if ^0 = 0, ^Jlf = fctheco3ine 

of double the requisite angle of elevation will be [ . 1. 

Should MS he an inclined plane, we must evidently draw 
a line QO, and the corresponding vertical QF\ such that if 
QO meet the circle in F, FQ = QF. 
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This resolves itself into the well-known geometrical 
problem of describing a circle whose center is in a given line, 
and which touches a given circle, and a given straight line. 




Of the two solutions, which this problem admits of, one 
belongs to MN, the other to JOT" produced to the other side 
of the point of projection. 

118. Perhaps, however, the most satisfactory method of 
solving all such problems about the maximum range, is to 
describe the parabola which envelops all the trajectories. 
The point where this cuts the plane, &c. on which the range 
is estimated, gives the maximum value of the range, and it is 
then easy from known properties of the envelop to construct 
for the required path. 

119. Let P be any point in the trajectory, S its focus, 
BN, ALi the directrix, and the tangent at the vertex. 
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Tben (velocity at Pf=25'PW=2ffSP 
= (by a property of the parabola) -^4- SL" = 



1 



Hence velocity at PocSiV; and, since by the figure 
SL = LK, PL is the tangent at P and is perpendicular to 
SN. 

Hence as SNia perpendicular to the direction of motion 
atP, proportional to the velocity at P, and drawn from a fixed 
point S, the locus of^istheHodograph (§ 20) turned through 
a right angle about S. As this is a horizontal straight line, 
the Hodograph is a vertical line. 

This result will he found of considerable utility in 
solving various problems in the common vacuum theory of 
projectiles. It is evident that SB, PiV represent the hori- 
zontal and vertical velocities at P, in the same scale in which 
SA'^ represents the entire velocity at that point, 

120. It may he interesting to anticipate a little here, by 
introducing matter properly belonging to the next chapter. 
We wish to shew that the above geometrical constructions 
can easily be extended to paths of projectiles when they are 
BO large as to require us to take account of the variations in 
the direction and amount of gravity. The following sections 
are taken from the Proc. RS.E. lS65-fi. 

121. When, instead of supposing gravity to be of constant 
amount, and to act in parallel lines, we take the more accurate 
assumption that it tends to the center of the Earth, and varies 
inversely as the square of the distance from that point. Chap- 
ter y. shows us that in general the path of a projectile is an 
Ellipse, one of whose foci is at the Earth's center, and the 
length of whose major axis depends only on the velocity of 
projection. The following propositions {among many others 
aniuogous to those just given) may then be enuntiated. 

1. The locus of the second foci of the paths of all pro- 
jectiles leaving a given point, with a given velocity, m a 
vertical plane, is a circle. 
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2. The direction of projectiob, for the greatest range on 
a given line, passing through the point of projection, bisects 
the angle between the vertical and the line. 

3. Any other point on the line, which can be reached at 
all, can be reached by two different paths, and the directions 
of projection for these are equally inclined to the direction 
which gives the maximum range. 

4. If a projectile meet the line at right angles, the point 
which it strikes is the vertex of the other path by which it 
may be reached, 

6. The envelop of all possible paths in a vertical plane 
is an ellipse, one of whose foci is the center of the earth, and 
the other the point of projection. 

The proofs of these propositions are extremely simple. 
Thus, let E be the earth's center, P the point of projection, 




A the point which the projectile would reach if fired vertically 
upwards. With center E, and radius EA^ describe a circle iii 

T. D. 7 
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the common plane of projection. This, the circle of zero 
velocity, corresponds to the common directrix of the para- 
bolic paths in the ordinary theoTy. If F be the second 
focus of any path, we must have EP+PF constant, be- 
cause the axis major depends on the velocity, not the 
direction, of projection. Hence (1) the locus of F is tlie 
circle AFO. Again, since, if F be the focus of the path 
which meets PR in Q, we must have FQ = QS, it is obvious 
that the greatest range Pq is to be found by the condition 
Oq~qs. is therefore the second focus of this trajectory, 
and therefore (2) the direction of projection for the greatest 
range on PM bisects the angle APE. If QF= QF = QS. F 
and F are the second foci of the two paths by which Q may he 
reached ; and, as -: FPO = ^ F'PO, we see the truth of (3). 
If Q be a point reached by the projectile when moving in 
a direction perpendicular to PE, we must evidently have 
PQF' = >^PQF=iSQR = ^EQP; i.e. EQ passes through 
F'. This case is represented on the other side of the diagram 
— where/'ff = gh=/g. The ellipse whose second focus is/ 
evidently meets Pr at right angles: and that whose second 
focus is/" has (4) its vertex at g. The locus of g is evidently 
the envelop of all the trajectories. Now 

I^=P0-^0q = PA+0g, 
Eq=:Ea-aq = EA- 0^. 
Hence 

Pq+Eg = PA+AE. 

or (5) the envelop is an ellipse, whose foci are E and P, and 
wliich passes through A, 

122, When a particle vioves subject to the action of two 
centers, one attractive and the other repulsive, where the law is 
the direct distance and the strengths the same, its motion will 
be the same as that of a projectile in vacuo. 

For the whole force on the particle resolved perpendicular 
to the line joining the centers is evidentiy zero, and that 
parallel to this line is equal to that which would be exerted 
l)y either of the centers on a particle placed at the other; and 
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always tends in the direction parallel to that from the repelling, 
to the attracting, center. It corresponds therefore exactly 
to gravity, within moderate elevations above the earth's sur- 
face. 

123. Again, if a particle moves on a plane inclined to the 
horizon at an angle 0, the acceleration is, by § 84, g sin 6 
parallel to the line of greatest slope on the plane, and there- 
fore the trajectory will still be a parabola, whose dimensions 
will depend upon d. 

Ex. A particle is projected from a given point with a 
given velocity ^ and moves on an inclined plane ; find the locus 
of the directrices of its path for different inclinations of the 
plane. 

It will be easily seen that when a particle moves on an 
inclined plane, the velocity at any point is equal to that 
which would have been acquired by sliding from the directrix; 
that is (§ 85) equal to the velocity due to the fall from a hori- 
zontal plane through the directrix. Now the velocity is given 
constant, hence the locus of the directrices is a horizontal 
plane. 

124. A particle moves subject to an attraction always 
perpendicular to a given plane, its intensity being a function 
of the distance of the particle from the plane : to determine 
the motion. 

It is evident that the motion will be confined entirely to 
a plane through the direction of projection perpendicular to the 
attracting plane. Let us take tbe plane of motion as that of 
xy, the axis of x lying in the attracting plane. Let 0' (i?) be 
the acceleration at distance D, where (f>' is the derived function 
of (j). Then the equations of motion are 

Suppose the particle projected from a point (a, 5), in a 
direction making an angle a with the axis of a;, and with a 
velocity V. 

7—2. 



(1). 
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Multiplying by -^ , -^ , and integrating we get 

Hence • 

l^+4>iy)'^lv'+<f>(l), 
a particular case of conservation of energy. 

To find the differential equation of the path, we have 
dy 

ax dx Fcosa ' 

dt 

an equation integrable for particular forms only of the func- 
tion ^. 

An interesting case is that in which the attraction of the 
plane is inversely as the cube of the distance, 

or ^'(y) = "7 » ^^^ therefore ^ (y) == — i ~^ . 

The differential equation becomes 



i, \/(^^'"'"-'-f) 

dx Fcosa 



^ yJL 

r cos 



- 7{m^(fw;-|)7} ' 
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and integrating 

a? — a 

P^ cos a 

^ ^/{M + (F'sm'a-g)y'}-^{^+(F»sia«,.^g)y} 

o 

the equation of a conic ; an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola, 
according as 

F'sin'a-^ 

is negative, zero, or positive. 

We might have obtained the above results by integrating 
separately the two equations of motion, and then eliminating 
t between them. 

For a repulsion, instead of an attraction, it is easy to see, 
by a slight modification of the above process, that there is 
only one case, and that the curve described is a hyperbola 
whose Conjugate axis lies in the intersection of the plane of 
projection and the attracting plane. 

From this we see that the conic sections are the only 
curves which can be described by a free particle moving in 
a plane with acceleration in the direction, and inversely 
as the cube, of the perpendicular distance from a given line in 
that plane. 

The converse of either of the above propositions is easily 
investigated ; thus, taking the first, our problem becomes 

125. To find the attraction perpendicular to an cutis that 
a free particle may describe a conic section. 

Take the axis as that of x, and the vertex as origin, then 
the equation 

y* = 2ma:4- waj*v... (1) 
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will represent, by properly taking m and n, any parabola, any 
hyperbola referred to its transverse axis, or any ellipse re- 
ferred to either axis. 

Since the attraction is perpendicular to the axis, we have 

dx ^ 



Hence y-^ — mc + 7hxc] 



dt 



*^^ yS+(sy=^^- 



From these 



§-iH-(i)} 

\ 

= J by equation (1). 

For a repulsion, the curve is a hyperbola with its con- 
jugate axis in the axis of a;, and the equation is 

•rr dll t dx 

Hence ^i^-P^d^ 

from which we have immediately 
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-f('-f) 



~ y* • 

126. To find the repulsion which must act perpendicular 
from a plane, in terms of the distance from that plane, that 
a given path may be described. 

Take the axes as before ; then, Y being the acceleration 
due to the repulsion (a function of y only), we have 

dFx ^ dx 

-j^ =B 0, or -1- s= const. « a, suppose ; 

^= Y. (1) 

IJet y '=fi^) ^ tli6 equation of the given curve, then 

orby(l), Y=ay"{x) 

=«r{r(y)). 

by the equation of the curve. Hence, as /is a given function, 
the acceleration and the repulsion are found. 

127. It is necessary to observe that, in the case of § 124, 
when the particle actually reaches the axis, it will not proceed 
to describe the portion of the same curve which lies on the 
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other side of the axis, as this would involve a change ii 

of the constant horizontal velocity, It is, in fact, evident that 




lange in sign | 

i 



in such cases the particle having described ^BC will, instead 
of pursuing the course Cbm, actually describe CDE similar 
and equal to Cba, but turned in the opposite direction. 
And a similar remark applies to the general problem in 
§ 126. 

Although, in the case of ABC being a conic, one of whoBB 
axes is CO, and therefore cutting it at right angles in C, it 
might seem that at C the horizontal velocity vanishes, yet it 
is to be recollected that the velocity at C ia infinitely great ; 
and it may easily be shewn by independent methods, such as 
the method of limits, if the foregoing analysis do not appear 
satisfactory, that the velocity parallel to CO is really constant 
throughout the motion. 

128, It may be useful to notice that cases of this kind 
are reduced at once to investigations similar to those of the last 
Chapter, by considering, separately, the equations of motion 
paraiiel and perpendicular lo the attracting plane. 

Whenever, then, we can completely determine the motion 
of a particle in a straight line towards a center, we can also 
completely solve the problem of the motion of a particle 
anyhow projected, aad attracted by an infinite plane; the 
intensity in terms of the disiauce being the same in the two 
cases. 
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> 12iB. Generally, when a partide is anyhow projected and 
subject only to an acceleration whose direction is perpen^ 
dicular to a given plane, and whose magnitvde depends solely 
Qn the distance from the plane; the velocity parallel to thai 
plane is constant; and, in passing from a/ny point to another, 
the square of the velocity is altered by a quantity depending 
only upon the distances of those two points from the given 
plane. 

Take the axis of y perpendicular to the given plane, and 
the axis of x in it, so that the direction of projection lies 
in xy. This will evidently be the plane of motion; and the 
equations are 



Hience 



de 


= 0, 


df~ 

dx 
dt 




- f (^) 


suppose. 



-^ V'\[%h\m-\^-fj^^ 



= 5^+«^W-«^(y). 



or \^'^^{y) = \v*+^iyd> 

V being the velocity of projection, and y^ the co-ordinate of 
the point of projection; which proves the proposition. 

This is, of course, merely a particular case of the general 
principle of Conservation of Energy (§ 78) ; ^ [y) being the 

Potential, and ^ v" the Kinetic Energy of unit mass. 



130. As another, example of the motion of a particle 
under the action of forces whose direction is constant, let us 
consider the motion of a particle of light in the corpuscular 
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theory, at the confines of two homogeneous media whose hound- 
ing surface is plane. 

In this theory the hypothesis is that the attractions or 
repulsions, exerted by the particles of any medium on a 
particle of light passing through it, are inseasible at sensible 
distances but enormously great at infinitely small distances. 
Hence of course the path of such a particle iu a homogeneous 
medium will be a straight line, and will be described with 
constant velocity, until the particle is infinitely near to the 
bounding surface of the medium. 

Thus, suppose AB to be the common plane surface of two 
such media. Draw CD at a distance from AB equal to that 
at which the intensity of the attractions of the particles of 
the medium begins to be sensible ; and draw £i^ parallel to 
CD and equidistant from it with AB. By what we have just 
noticed, a particle of light moving along PQ will arrive at Q 
without any change of velocity or direction. Also from the 
symmetry of the figure, the resultant of alt the sensible at- 
tractions or repulsions on it will always be perpendicular to 
AB. This shews, § 129, that the velocity resolved parallel to 
AB is constant throughout the motion, and also that what- 
ever be the direction of PQ, the change in the square of the 
velocity in passing from Q to any point of the path will 
depend only on the distance of that point from AB. 

Let PQR represent a portion of the path. 

We have no means of determining its actual form, since 
the extent through which the attraction is sensible, the law 
of its variation, and whether it change from attraction to re- 
pulsion with the distance, are unknown. 

Through any point R draw KRL parallel to AB, and let 
GH be equidistant from KL with AB. 

Then at R the particle is subject only to the actions of the 
, upper medium beyond GH, and of the lower medium. 

If the resultant effects of these two should, ata point Sin ■ 
the superior medium, destroy the velocity perpendicular to 
AB, the particle will evidently pursue a course SR'Q'P' 
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similar and equal to 8RQP, and the angles P'Q'(7and PQD 
will be equal, as also the velocities in PQ and P'Q'. (§ 129.) 
Here we have the case of a ray reflected at a plane mrflice. 

If, however, the attraction of the lower medium should 
so prevail that the particle actually enters it, then we may 
consider its motion, while it is still within the range of 
action of both media, precisely as before; but there will be 
two cases. 

I. At some point as B whose distance from AB (the 
bounding surface) is less than that of AB from CD, the velo* 
city perpendicular to AB may be destroyed; then, as before. 




the particle will pursue the path STQ'Py similar and equal 
to 8TQP, and will be reflected at an angle equal to that of 
incidence and with its original velocity. 

II. The particle may t««s into the lower medium so far 
as to be independent of the action of the upper medium. 
After this it will move in a straight line as before, and the 
change of the square of its velocity will be, § 129, independent 



of the path pursued. Hence, if Fbe the velocity, and a the 
angie, of incidence; V, a' those of refraction, we have, by the 
coudition that the velocity parallel to the surface iauualtered, 

Fsin a = y sin a'. 

Also by the fixed amount of change in the square of the 
whole velocity, 

where a is a constant depending on the nature of the two 
media. 



Hence, 






and, therefore, for particles of light which have the same velo- 
city the ratio of the sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction is constant. This is the known law of- ordinary 
refraction. Unfortunately, however, in order that a ray may 
be bent, at refraction, towards the normal to the refracting 
surface {i.e. so that a' < a) we must have V > V ; a result 
lately shewn to be inconsistent with experiment. 

We have introduced this example, although belonging to 
a theory now completely exploded, as it forms a good illus- 
tration of the application of the results of this Chapter, and 
afforded the first instance of the solution of a problem con- 
nected with molecular actions. It is due to Newton. 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) The time of describing any portion PQ of the para^ 
bolic path of a particle under gravity, is proportional to the 
difference of the tangents of the angles which the tangents at 
P and Q make with the horizon, (§ 119.) 

(2) If a shell hurst, all the fragments receiving equal 
velocities from the explosion ; shew that the locus of the foci 
of the paths of the fragments is a sphere, of the vertices an 
oblate spheroid, and that the particles themselves at any 
instant will lie on a sphere. 
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(3) Two bodies, projected from the same point -^, in 
directions, making angles a, a with the vertical, pass through 
the point B in the horizontal plane through A ; prove that 
if t, t' be the times of flight from A to B, 

sin(a-aO _r-<' ^ - 

sin (a + a) t'^-^f 

(4) If u and v be the velocities at the ends of a focal 
chord of a projectile's path, F^ the horizontal velocity, shew 
that 

.4+^ = -^.. (§119.) 



«'^»" V 



X 



(5) From a point in an inclined plane two bodies are 
projected with the same velocity in the same vertical plane in 
directions at right angles to each other; prove that the differ- 
ence of their ranges is constant. 

(6) If V, V, v\ be the velocities at three poinds P, Q, JB, 
of the path of a projectile where the inclinations to the horizon 
are a — 0, a, a 4- )8 ; and if t, i be the times of describing 
PQy QB respectively, shew that 

i;"^ = <and- + 4=^-:^. (§119.) 

(7) If two particles be projected from the same point at 
the same instant in the same vertical plane, with velocities v 
and Vj in directions making angles a and a^ with the horizon; 
shew that the interval between their transits through the 
other point which is common to their paths is 

2 vv^ sin (g *- a^ 
flr ' v, cos Oj + V cos a ' 

(8) Particles slide from rest at the highest point of a 
vertical circle down chords, and are then allowed to move 
freely; shew that the locus of the foci of their paths is a circle 
of half the radius, and that all the paths bisect the vertical 
radius. 
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(9) If the particlea slide down chords to the lowest 
point, and be then suffered to move freely, the locus of the 
foci is a cardioid, 

(10) Down what chord from the vertex of a vertical circle 
must a particle slide so as to have when falling freely the 
greatest range on a given horizontal plane? 

(11) Find the locus of the foci of all trajectories which 
pass through two given points, 

(12) Particlea fall down diameters of a vertical circle; 
the locus of the foci of their subsequent paths is the circle. 

(13) If a body describe a cycloid under an attraction 
to the axis, shew that the attraction varies inversely as 
2 sill 5 — sin 28, 8 being the corresponding arc of the gene- 
rating circle measured from the vertex. 

(11) K the acceleration be perpendicular to a plane and 
vary as the distance, shew that the curves described have 
equations of the form 

y= Aa'+BaT', ] for a repulsion or attraction 
or If = A cos (ma; + B)) respectively. 

Find the circumstances of projection in the two cases that 
the curves may be the catenary, and the companion to the 
cycloid, respectively. 

(15) Particles are projected in the same plane and from 
the same point, in such a manner that the parabolas described 
are equal ; prove that the locus of the vertices of these para- 
bolas will be a parabola. 

(16) Find the direction of projection, with a given velo- 
city, from a given point, so that a given plane, not passing 
through the point, may be reached in the least possible time. 

(17) Particlea slide down radii vectores of the curve 
whose equation is >'=/{8), the plane of the curve being 
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vertical and being measured from a horizontal line, prove 
that the locus of the foci of their future paths is the curve 



r 



= cos 1/(1). 



(18) Through a point an inclined plane is drawn, and from 
that point a particle is projected with a given velocity so that 
its direction of motion when it meets the plane again cuts it 
at right angles; shew that the locus of the point of meeting 
for different positions of the inclined plane is an ellipse. 

(19) The attraction between two particles is ^^, where 

m is the mass of each particle, and r the distance between 
them, and they are projected with equal velocities on the 
same side of the line (c) joining them in directions not pa- 
rallel but equally inclined to that line ; prove that the path 
of each will be an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola, according as 
the initial component of each velocity in direction of the line 

(c) is less than, equal to, or greater than ^ . 

c 

(20) A perfectly elastic particle is projected so as to strike 
on the inside a surface of revolution of which the axis is 
vertical and given in position. Shew that the vertices of all 
the parabolic orbits described after successive rebounds lie 
on a surface which is independent of the surface of revo- 
lution. 

(21) If a be the angle of elevation required in order that 
a bullet may have a certain range on a horizontal plane, 6 the 
additional elevation required above a plane inclined to the 
horizon at an angle /3, 

. ^ siujSsin'a 

tan u = —, — j^ Tjr . 

sm (2a + /8) 

(22) A particle is projected from a given point with a 
given velocity u so that the range on a given inclined plane 
may be the greatest possible : prove that, if t; be its final 
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velocity, and a perpendicular be let fall on the given plane 

from the point of intersection of the initial and final directions 

uv 
of motion, the length of the perpendicular is — . 

(23) A cycloidal arc is placed with its axis vertical and 
vertex upwards, aiid a particle is projected so as, after moving 
in contact with the arc for a finite distance, to describe a 
parabola freely ; prove that the focus of the parabola lies on 
a cycloid of half the dimensions having the same base. 

(24) Shew that the whole area commanded by a gun 
on a hill-side is an ellipse whose focus is at the gun, whose 
excentricity is the sine of the inclination of the hill to the 
horizon, and whose semi-latus-rectum is the greatest height 
to which the gun could send a ball. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CENTRAL ORBITS. 



131. In this part of the subject we consider the motion 
of a particle under the action of an attraction or repukion 
whose direction always passes through, and whose intensity 
is some function of the distance from, a fixed pointy The 
fixed point is called the Center. The case of attraction, as 
includmg the most important applications of the subject, we 
will take as our standard case ; but it will be seen that a 
simple change of sign will adapt our general formulae to 
repulsion. If the center of attraction be itself in motion, 
the methods of §§ 26, 31, enable us easily to treat it as 
fixed; but in this case the relative acceleration is not in 
general directed to the center, so that the problem no longer 
belongs to Central Orbits strictly so called. It will be con- 
sidered later. If the center be moving with donstant velocity 
in a straight line, the results of this chapter are at once 
applicable to the relative motion. 

132. A particle is projected in a plane, and is adted on 
hy an attraction P directed to the fixed point in that plane; 
to determine the motion. 

The whole motion will clearly take place in the plane, as 
there is nothing to withdraw the particle from it. Let Ox, 
Oy, any two lines through at right angles to each other, be 
taken as the axes of co-ordinates. Let M be the position of 
the particle at the time t ; .and draw MK perpendicular to 
Ox, and join MO. Let ON^x, NM^y, OM=^r, and the 

angle NOM = 0. Then, since cos ^ = - , sin ^ =» - , the com- 
T. D. % 
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poncnts of P, parallel to the axes, are — P - , — p" . But by 
the second law of motion we may consider the accelerations 




in the directions of x and y separately, and we have therefore 
(A 



df r 

In these, since P is a function of r, and therefore of x 
and y, the second members will generally contain both these 
variables, and the equations must be treated as simultaneous 

differentia! equations. Their integrals will give ^,y<-jii -^ . 

in terms of t; from which the position and velocity of the 
particle at any instant will be known, and the problem cbin- 
pietely solved. Iq one case, however, viz. when P is pro- 
portional to r, the first equation will involve x and (, and the 
second y and t, only, and each equation may be integrated 
by itself. As it ia the simplest example of its class, and of 
great importance in its appHcations, especially to Acoustics 
and to Physical Optics, we will begin by considering it. 

133. A particle moves about a center of attraction 
varying directly as the distance : to deterviiTie Uie motion. 
Let fi be the acceleration at unit of distance, called the 
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strength of the center, then P=iia; and equations {A) 
become 

fy ^ (^' 

the integrals of which, see § 88, are 

a? = -4 cos { V/^< + 5} (1), 

y=^'cos{VMHJ5'} (2), 

Ay B, A\ E being the constants introduced in the integration, 
to be determined by the initial circumstances of motion. 
Consider the particle projected from a point on the axis of ar, 
at distance a from the center, with velocity F, and in a 
direction making an angle a with Ox. When i = 0, we hav^ 

x = a, y as 0, -1- = r cos a, -^ = Fsin ou Hence, 

a^ AcobB, 

O^A'coaB, 
Fcos a = — -4. V/^ sin B, 
Fsin a = — -4V/^ sin 5', 

Expanding the cosines in (1) and (2), and substituting 
these expressions for the constants, we obtain 

Fcosa . , . , , . /o\ 

/p — — — sm VA^f + a cos v/At (3), 

Fsina . , . ... 

y= — r^smVM W, 

which contain the complete solution of the problem. Elimi- 
nating t, we have 

{x sin a — y cos a)* + ^ y* = o' sin* a, 

8—2 
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the equation of the path of the particle; which ia therefore an 
ellipse whose center is 0. Equations (3) and (4) give periodic 

' 'dt'~dt' 
motion will be the same 

The period of revolution is therefore -r- : a most remarkable 

result, as it is independent of the dimensions of the ellipse, 
and depends solely on the intensity of the force. 

By taking ft negative in equations (fi), we may apply 
them to the case of a repulsion varying as the distance from 
0, In the integration for this supposition the sines and 
cosines would be replaced by exponentials, and the curve 
described would be a hyperbola having aa center; but 
the motion would not be one of revolution, as the particle 
would necessarily always remain on the same branch of the 
hyperbola. 

134. Recurring to equations (^), it will in all cases but 
the one we have just considered be more convenient to trans- 
form them to polar co-ordinates, especially ns the general 
polar differential equation of the orbit described by a particlo 
under the action of a central force can be easily formed, as 
follows. 

135. A particle ieinff acted on hy a central attraction; 
it is required to determine Che polar equation of the path. 

Multiplying the second of equations (A), § 132, by x, and 
the first by y, and subtracting, we obtain 



d'y 



■y-de 



Integrating, 

J-i- 



Changing the variables from x, y, to r, 6, where a: = r cos ( 
y = r fain 0, we get, as in § 24, 



I 

i 
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-'!=*" (1), 



or, substituting - for r, 



S = ^«' (2)- 



. . /I COS 
Again, a? = rcos^ = .; 

J w sin ^ + cos ^ -7^ ,^ 

, . , . ax dOdO 

which gives 37 — — ^ ■ ^ 



s= — A Tt^ sin 5 + 008^^1, by (2); 



and therefore -^ = — A f w cos 5 + cos 0-^^ 



dffldt 



= — AV fit cos ^ + cos ^ -T^ J , by (2). 



But, by the first of equations {A), 

_-= — Pcosft 
av 

d^x 
Equating these values of -j^ , and dividing by cos 0, we 

have 

P=w(^ + tt) (3), 

■^■^''-m = ^- • ^*> 

This is the differential equation of the orbit described ; 
and as, in any particular instance, P will be given in terms 
of r, and therefore in terms of u, its integral wrll be the polar 
equation of the required path. 
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136. It may easily be obtained by the formulae of § 16 
and, as this method is instructive as well as useful, we give i1 
in addition for the general case, when in addition to the 
central acceleration due to the attraction P there is a trans- 
verse acceleration T impressed on the particle. 

Instead of equations {A) we may evidently write 
(by §§ 16, 69), 

df \dt} 



rat\ at/ 



or 



Putting r* -yr = A, and w = - , then -77= Aw*, and the second 
a& r at 

equation becomes 

dt u* 

dfl_2T 
dd " w» • 

*, dr_drdd_ ,du 

■ dt'dOdi — ^dd' 

df ^""d^^-^udd' 



Therefore 






^ _ T T du 

137. The general integrals of (A), which are diflferential 
equations of the second order, ought to contain four constants. 
One of these has been already introduced in (1), and two 
more will be introduced by the integration of (4). If the 
A alue of r in terms of 6 deduced from the integral of (4) be 
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substituted in (1), and that equation be then integrated, th0 
remaining constant will be introduced, and the path of the 
particle and its position at any time will be obtained. The 
four constants involved in the resulting equations must 
l)e determined from the initial circumstances of motion; 
namely, the initial position of the particle (depending on two 
independent co-ordinates), its initial velocity, and its direction 
of projection. 

138. Equation (3) may bQ used to ascertain the law of 
central attraction which must act upon a particle to cause it 
to describe a given curve. To effect this we must determine 
the relation between u and from the polar equation of the 
proposed orbit referred to the required center as pole: we 
must then differentiate u twice with respect to 0y and substitute 
the result in the expression for P; eliminating 0, if it be in- 
volved, by means of the relation between u and 0. In this 
way we shall obtain F in terms of it alone, and therefore of r 
alone. 

When we know the relation between r and from (4), wo 
make use of equation (1) to determine the time of describing 
a given portion of the orbit; or, conversely, to find the posi- 
tion of the particle in its orbit at any time. 

139. The equation of the orbit between r and p, the 
radius vector and the perpendicular on the tangent at any 
point, may be easily obtained from (4). For by Diff. Calc, 
we have 

and therefore P = — • -7- . 

p^ dr 

140. The sectorial area swept otd by the radius vector of 
the particle in any time is proportional to the time (§ 24). 

If A denote this area we have, by Diff. Calc, 

dA_l.d0^ 
dt 2 dt' 
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and therefore, by equation (1) of § 185, 

dA 1, 

whence A » ^ht, 

if A and t be supposed to vanish together. 

Therefore the areas described in diflferent intervals are 
proportional to these intervals. 

We also see, by taking t=^l, that the value of A is twice 
the area described in a unit of time. 

141. The velocity of the particle at each point of its path 
is inversely proportioruil to the perpendicular from the center 
on the tangent at that point (§ 23.) 

For Velocity = v = — 

ds d0 

r^dO 
'=-^> tyDiJ. Cafc. 

{p being the perpendicular on the tangent from the center) 

h 
= - , by equation (1) of § 135. 

Hence, as above, vcc -, 

P 

142. This equation enables us to express h in terms of 
the initial circumstances of the motion. For, let B be the dis- 
tance of the point of projection from the center, Fthe velocity, 
and 13 the ftogle which the direction of projection makes with 
that of B. Then evidently the perpendicular on tangent at 
point of projection ^Bsinff; 
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li sin p 
whence A= KB sin ^. 

Again, since by Diff, Cede,, 
we baye 

another important expression for the velocity. 

143. The velocity at any point of a central orbit is inde- 
pendent of the path described, and depends solely on tiie inten- 
sity of the attraction, the distance of the point from the center, 
and the velocity and distance of projection. 

dx dti 
Multiply equations (-4) § 132, by ^ , -^ respectively, and 

add, then 

dx ^x^ dy d^y _ P f dx <iy\ 

~ dt' 
(Sincei'+3^ = r*.wehavea;j+y| = r|). 

Also, since P is some function of r, let P= ^ (r), then 

= <^. (if) - ^. (r), 
if at the point of jMrojection v^VfVR. 
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If the velocity vanishes at a distance a from the center, 

K = <^» (a) - <^x (r) 

and a is called the radius of the circle of zero velocity. 
(Compare § 78.) 

144. ITie velocity oj a particle at any point of a central 
orbit 18 the same as that which would he acquired by a par- 
ticle moving freely from rest along one-fourth of the chord of 
curvature at the point, drawn through the center , umder the 
action of a constant force whose intensity is equal to that of 
the central attraction at the point 



By § 143, 



2 dt dt' 



dv ^ 
or t;-i- = — P. 



And by § 141, 



dr 



h 
v = -. 

P 



DiflFerentiating the logarithm of the latter, we obtain 

1 dv^ 1 dp 
v dr" pdr* 

and, dividing the former equation by this, 

it;' = iP dr^pp^dr 

where q is the chord of curvature through the center. Hence 
the proposition, § 83. 

From this it follows that the velocity, F, of a particle 
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moving in a circle of radius R, under the action of an attrac- 
tion P to the center, is given by the equation 

a simple, and most useful expression*. 

145. Dep. An Apse is a point in a central orbit at 
which the radius vector is a maximum or minimum, and the 
corresponding value of the radius vector is called an Apsidal 
Distance, 

The analytical conditions for such a point are that 

du 

-j^ should vanish, and that the first succeeding differential 

coefficient which does not vanish should be of an even order. 
The first condition ensures that the tangent at an apse is per- 
pendicular to the radius vector. 

1 The results of the last few Articles may be obtained in the following 
manner. 

By §§ 49 and 65 
-r\ =Re8olTed part of P along the tangent of the orbit = --P 3;. (1)» 

— =Resolved part of P along the normal=P~ (2). 

P ^ 

ds 
Multiply (1) by -r- and Integrate, then 

From (2) it>"=Px| [jp^ 

-P ? 
Also if in (2) we put - for r, § 141, and r ^ for />, we obtain 

vLt T 



r^dp 

]f dr 
which is the result contained in Art. 139. 



or -^^=13 31 » 
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Every apsidal line divides ike orbit into two parts which 
are equal and similar. 

For the acceleration at any point being a function of the 
distance from the center of attraction, when the particle has 
reached an apse it must proceed to describe on the other 
side of the apse a path equals similar and symmetrical with 
the path it has already described, and hence an apse line 
divides the orbit into two parts which are equal and similar. 

146. In a central orbit there cannot be more than two 
apsidal distances. 

For, since the parts of the orbit on opposite sides of an 
apse are similar, the particle after passing two apses must 
come next to one at an equal distance with that of the first, 
then to one at an equal distance with that of the second, and 
so on. Hence there can be but two apsidal distances. 

147. When the central attraction varies as a power of the 
distance, we may obtain the above result, as well as the 
equation for determining the apsidal distances, directly from 
equation (4) of § 135.. Suppose P=/aw*, then we have 

Multiplying by A' -j^ and integrating, we have 

Suppose the particle projected with a velocity equal to 

?' times the velocity from infinity at the same distance, and 
et c be the initial value of u, then when u = Cf 
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whence C^ = (?• - 1) -Ar c""^ : 

and therefore J A» \(^X + t^'l ^ ^^ [uT" + (?» - 1) c"""}. 

To determine the apsidal distances we must put ;yg = 0, 
which gives 

The form of this equation shews that it can have at most 
two positive roots, which are therefore the two apsidal dis- 
tances. 

Although there can be but two apsidal distances, there 
may be any number of apses, and the angle between two 
consecutive apsidal distances is called the apsidal angle. 
Generally, to determine this angle, the equation of the orbit 
must first be found for the particular case considered ; but the 
apsidal angle may be determined approximately for any law 
of attraction, without first finding the form of the orbit, if we 
assume that it does not differ much from a circle. 

148. A particle revolves in an orbit which is very nearly 
circular y and is acted on by an attraction varying as any func- 
tion of the distance and directed towards the center of the circle : 
to determine the apsidal angle. 

If we put P in the form fiu^ ^ (v) the differential equation 
of the orbit is 

If the orbit were circular, we should have 

U = Cj 

and ^ = 0, 

in which case 

«-n^(c) = (a). 
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When the orbit is very nearly circular we may put 
u = c-\-x, where x is always very small. Hence 

or ^ + c + a?-^a{^(c)+a;^'(c)} = 0,nearly; 

and (a) enables us to reduce this to 



^x 



H'-'^)-o- 



or, by a second application of (a), 



d(f 



1 W J 



the integral of which is (§ 88) 



a; = J. cos 



yi^-fiw-i 



Hence the general value of which renders ng = 0, is 
given by the equation 



»/{'-f§W'"- 



n being any integer; and consequently the difference between 
any two such successive values of d is 



TT 



/[l cf(c) 
VI *(c) 



the approximate apsidal angle. 
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Thus if the attraction vary directly as the n^ power of 
the distance, we have 

fit? if> (u) = /am"" ; and ^ (w) = u^'\ 

whence <j)' (u) = — (w + 2) m" 

and the apsidal angle is 



V(3 + n)- 

This shews that n cannot be less than — 3, or that the^ 
attraction must not vary according to a higher inverse power 
of the distance than the third, if the circle with the center 
of attraction at its center is to bo an approximation to the 
path of the particle: and the investigatioiv furnishes a simple 
example of the detiermination of the conditions of Kinetic 
Stability, which we cannot discuss in this elementary treatise. 

To find the law of attraction that the apsidal angle in 
the nearly circular orbit may be equal to a given angle, a 
suppose, we have 

TT 



from which , > ! = - 1 1 — ^ I ; 

<t>{c) c\ aV 

or, by integration, 

whence ^ (c) = (7c^"«^ ; 

and therefore the law of attraction, fiu^<f) (w), is fiif^rfl. 

Thus for a = 7r we have the law of the inverse square of 
the distance, for a = ^ the law of the direct distance, while 

a = -y^ corr^jsponds to a oonHani central attraction. 



or 
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149. A particle is projected from a given point in a given 
direction and with a given velocity ^ and moves under the OjCtion 
of a central attra^cticm varying inversely as the square of the 
distance; to determine the orbit. 

We have P=-fiv^y and therefore 

d^u ii ^ 

d^(«-£«)+(«-f«)=«' 

the integral of -which is 

or, as it is usually written, 

u:^^{l+eco8{9-a)} (1). 

This gives ^=-~^8in (^-a) (2). 

Let jB be the distance of the point of projection from the 
center; fi the angle, and Fthe velocity, of projection ; then 
when ^ = 0, 



"=5» 



^*'^— £IL 



h* 
Hence, by (1), -^ - 1 = c cos a, 

h* 
and, by (2), -^ cot yS « - « sin a. 

From these, tan a= — tt — ^fl 

flic — h 



(3), 



and • ^* - 2A« 



e'-^cosec'/S-^+l (4). 
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ButA''=F^i?»sm'A§142; 

■ , ^ F*jB sin y8 cos )8 ,.,. 

wherefore tana^ j/M^gi u^ ^^ 

, , F»i?sm'/3/2 F' 
and 1 — c = — 



ra-7-> • '*•'• 



Now (1) is the general polar equation of a^ conic section 
focus the pole ; and, as its nature depends on the value of 
the excentricity e givoD by (4'), we see that 

if F* > ^, e > 1, and the orbit is a hyperbola, 
F^=^, e = l, ..* a parabola, 

F*<-^, e<l, an ellipse. 

150. By § 102, the square of the velocity from infinity at 
distance JS, for the law of attraction we are considering,, is 

-^, and the above conditions may therefore be expressed 

more concisely by saying that the orbit will be a hyperbola, 
a p0,rabola, or an ellipse, according as the velocity of pro- 
jection is greater than, equal to, or less than, the velocity 
from infinity. Illustrations of this proposition are found in 
the cases of comets and meteor swarms. 

The velocity of a particle moving in a circle is also often 
taken as the standard of comparison for estimating the velo- 
cities of bodies in their orbits. For the gravitation law of 
attraction with which we are dealing the square of the velo- 
city in a circle of radius iZ is ^ ; and the above conditions 

may be expressed in another form by saying that the orbit 
will be a hyperbola, a parabola, or an ellipse, according as 
the velocity of projection is greater than, equal to, or less 
than, /v/2 times the velocity in a circle at the same distance. 

T. D. 9 
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151. Supposing the orbit to be an ellipse, we shall obtain 
its major axis and latus rectum most easily by a different pro- 
cess of integrating the differential equation. Multiplying it 

du 
by }i? Th and integi*ating, we obtain 



'i(sy+«i=i^'=^+^- 



But when w = » > v = V] which gives 



hence Ja'{(J) + ^j = | ^ = |^'-| + /.w ... (5). 

Now to determine the apsidal distances, we must put 

^ = 0- 

dd ' 

and tliis gives us the condition 

2"-F"+/F]«-iF=^ (^)' 

which is a quadratic equation whose roots are the reciprocals 
of the two aspidal distances. But if a be the semiaxis major, 
and e the excentricity, these distances are 

ail — e) and a (1 + e). 

Hence, as the coeflScient of the second term of (6) is the 
sum of the roots with their signs changed, we have 

1 ■ 1 2m. 



It 

or a(l-e') = - (7). 
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And, as the third term is the product of the roots, 

1 _ 2/* V\ 



(8). 





a'il 


-0" 


h*E 


h* • 


or 




1^ 

a " 


2 




or 




\v-- 




2a' 


and therefore 




. 










\" 


r 


/* 




2a 



(9). 

Equations (7) and (8) give the latus rectum and major axis 
of the orbit, and shew that the major axis is independent of 
the direction of projection. 

Equation (9) gives a useful expression for the velocity at 
any point, and shews that the radius of the circle of zero 
velocity is 2a. 

152. The time of describing any given angle is to be 
obtained from the formula, 

= A/{fMi (1 — 6*)}, by equation (7). 

From this, combined with the polar equation of a conic 
section about the focus, we have 

dt r» 



dd vW(i-^)} 

^ // a«(l-e')^ 1 

"VV f^ J{l + ecos0y' 

measuring the angle from the nearest apse. To integrate 
this, let 

ick sin 

®=T-^ 2* 

l + ecos6 

9—2 
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7^ /) , ^ - (1 + e COS 5) 

^^ d0 " (1 4Tc^gJ« (1 + e cos 0)' 

1 1 1-e* 1 



e 1 -f e cos g e (1 -f e cos g)' ' 

. r dg ^ e® 1 r dd 

••j(l+ecobe/ l-e'^'^l-eVl+ecosg 

e sing 1 r 2 

l-e*l-recosg 1-eV /i , n , /i nx v^' 

= - i4e» 1 +Tco8 ^ + (ir^i **"" {\/(rT"3 **° 2} ' 

(if € < 1) ; 



. ^ 1 rV(e+l)cos5+V(^-l)siii 

g sin a __ 1 ,1 2 ' ^ ^ 2 

''''"eWl.i-ecosg""(e--l)^ ^^ ,, ^1, ^ ,/ .. .. g| 

^ >' (V(^4-l)co8^— ^(e-l^singl 

(if e > 1). 

Hence the time of describing, about the focus, an angle 
measured from the nearer apse is, in the ellipse, 

2 

that is, T of the sectorial area ASP (figure to § 160) ; and, 

in the hyperbola, 

p | V(e^-l)cosg-v/(e-l)8ing ] i„^ -, 

^ ^^ lV(c+l)oos-2+\/(^-l)sm2l -^ 

2 

that is, , of the sectorial area ASP of the liypcrhola. 
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Hence these expressions for the time through any area 
of an elliptic or hyperbolic orbit about a focus might have 
been written down from the known expressions for the area 
of an elliptic or hyperbolic sector. 

153. In the parabola, if d' be the apsidal distance, the 
intesrral becomes 



{since c = 1, a (1 — «) = rf, a (1 — e*) = 2d}, 
/Sefr dd 



t 



- f—\^sQc'^de 



Vf/( 



1 4-tan*2i)<ftan5 



(l + cosf^;* 

154. J'rom the result for the ellipse we see that the 

periodic time is 2w w — . This might also have been found 

from the consideration of equable description of areas by the 
radius vector. 

Thus T = ^ ^^Q^ Q^ ^^^^Pse 

h 

^ 27raV(l-g') 

In the notation commonly employed yre have 

n' 
where n, which is called the Mean Motion, is 



v/ 



M 

? 
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155. By laborious calculation from an immense series of 
observations of the planets, and of Mars in particular, Kepler 
enunciated the following as the laws of the planetary motions 
about the Sun. 

I. The planets describe, relatively to the Sun, Ellipses 
of which the Sun occupies a focus. 

IL The radius vector of each planet traces out equal 
areas in equal times. 

III. The squares of the periodic times of any two planets 
are as the cubes of the major axes of their orbits. 

156. From the second of these laws we conclude that 
the planets are retained in their orbits by an attraction 
tending to the Sun. For, 

If the radius vector of a particle moving in a plane describe 
equal areas in equal times about a point in that plane, the re^ 
sultant aUiuction on the particle tends to that point 

Take the point as origin, and let x, y be the co-ordinates 
of the particle at time t; X, Y the component accelerations 
due to the attraction acting on it, resolved parallel to the 
axes ; the equations of motion are 

dt'"^' W^ (^^- 

But by hypothesis, if JL be the area traced out by the 

radius vector, -^- is constant.. 

at 

Hence 2 — =a;^- t/'^''= (7 

nence, ^ dt "^ dt ^ dt ^' 

Differentiatmg, ^ d^ " ^ 3P "= ® ' 
or,by (1), a;r-yX=0. 
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Hence, v^-> 

and by the parallelogram of forces (§ 67) the resultant of X 
and F passes through the origin. 

157. From the first of these laws it follows that the law 
of the intensity of the attraction is that of the inverse square 
of the distance. 

The polar equation of an Ellipse referred to its focus is 

2 

w = y (1 -f e cos 0)^ 

where I is the latus rectum. 

Hence, ^2 ~ — T ^^^ ' 

and therefore the attraction to the focus requisite for the 
description of the ellipse is (§ 135) 



P = AV(g + «) 



Hence, if the orbit he an ellipse, described about a center 
of attraction at the focus, the law of intensity/ is that of the 
inverse square of the distance, 

158. From the third it follows that the attraction of the 
Sun (supposed fixed) which acts on unit of mass of each of 
the planets is the same for each planet at the same distance. 

For, in the formula in § 154, !P will not vary as a' unless 
/JL be constant, i. e. unless the strength of attraction of the 
Sun be the same for all the planets. 

We shall find afterwards (Chap. XII.) that for more 
reasons than one Kepler's laws are only approximate, but their 
enunciation was sufficient to enable Newton to propound the 
doctrine of Universal Gravitation; viz. that every particle 
of matter in the universe attracts evert/ othei' with an attrac- 
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tion whose ilirection is that of the line joining tfieiH and whose 
magnitude is as the product of the masses directly/, and as 
the square of the distance inversely/; or according to Maxwell's 
'■' Matter and Motion," between every pair of particles there is 
a stress of the nature of a tension, proportional to the product 
of the masses of the particles divided by the square of their 
distance. 

On this hypothesia, neglecting the mutual attrn,ctions of 
the planets, Kepler's third law should he stated (Chap. XI.): 
Tlie cubes of the viajor ares of the orbits are as the squares of 
the periodic times and the su,m of the masses of the Sun and 
the planet. 

159. Snppose^P^r to be an elliptic orbit described about 
a center of attraction in the focus B. Also suppose P to be 
the position of the particle at any time t. Draw FM per- 
pendicular to the major axis ACA', and produce it to cut the 
auxiliary circle in the point Q. Let C be the common center 
of the curves. Join CQ. 

When the moving particle is ni A, the nearest point of 
the orbit to S, it is said to be in Perihelion. 

The angle ASP, or the excess of the Tiavticle's longitude 
over that of the perilielion, is called the True Anomaly. Let 
IIS denote it by 9. 

The angle ACQ is called the Excentrio Anomaly, and is 
2x 
generally denoted by u. And if — be the time of a complete 

revolution, nt ia the circular measure of an imaginary angle 
called the Mean Anomaly; it would evidently be the true 
anomaly if the particle's angular velocity about S were 
constant. 



160. It is eaiiy from known properties of the ellipse to 
dfduce relations between the mean and excentric, and also 
between the true and excentric, anomalies; this we proceed 
to do. 
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To find (lie relation between the mean and excentrio ano- 
malies. 




In the figure QCA is the excentric anomaly, and the 
mean anomaly is evidently to 27r as the area P8A is to the 
whole area of the elliptic orbit (§§ 154 — 160), or as area 
QSA to area of auxiliary circle. 

Now area QSA = area QOA — area Q C8 

— \c?u — \a.ae. sin u 
(a being the major semi-axis of the orbit and e the excentricity) 

a . . . 

= ^ (t/ — e sm u). 



a' 



Hence 



or 



A 77 (t^ - ^ sin u) 
fit ^z^ ^ 

n^ = w — e sin u. 
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161. To find the relation between the true and excentric 
anomalies. 

We have (by Conies) 

1 H- e COS c^ 
But SP= a — eCM= a (1 — e cos u). 

Hence _ 7; = 1 — e cos u. 

1 -\- e COS u 

Hence cos = 



and tan 



1 — ecosu^ 

m 

/I - cos ^ 



V 1 + 



2 V l+cos£^ 
_ /I — e cos w — cos u -\- e 

"V- 



1 — e cos u + cos u — e 



_ /(I -f e) (1 - cos li) 
"" V (1 - e) (1 + cos u) 

1 + e\ ^ w 
1— J*^2' 



'A 



therefore tan ^ = a / ( -i ) tan t^ , 

2 V Vi + e/ 2' 

/I 9 sin ^ 

^ 1 + e cos ^ 

substituted in ni; = u — e sin % give the expressions obtained 
iu § 152. 

162. By far the most important problem is to find the 
values of and r as functions of ^, so that the direction and 
length of a planet's radius vector may be determined for any 
given time. This generally goes by the name of Kepler^s 
Problem. 

Before entering on the systematic development of u, r 
and in terms of t from our equations, it may be useful to 
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remark, that if e be so small that higher terms than its 
square may be neglected, we may easily obtain developments 
correct to the first three terms. 

Thus u=^nt'\-emiu 

= nt + e sin (nt+e sin nt) nearly, 

= nt+ e sin nt-^-^ sin 2nt 

Also - = 1 — e cos w 

= 1 — ecos {nt + e sin nt) 

= 1 — e cos w^ + g (1 — COS 2w^). 

And r»^ = V{M«(l-^)}, 

which may be written 

(1 + e COS ^j« e?^ ""^ ^^ ^'^ ' 

or (l-6')*(l + ecos^)-*^ = M. 

Keeping powers of e lower than the third 

(l-2ecos^ + |6'cos2^)^ = w, 

3 

or n« = ^ - 2e sin ^ + T ^ sin 2^ : 

3 

whence ^ = nf + 2e sin ^ — - e' sin 2^ 

4 

3 

— ni-^-^e sin (w^ + 26 sin nt) —-j^ sin 2n^ 

3 

^nt + 2e sin n^ + 4e' cos n^ sin nt — ^e^ sin 2njt 

4 

5 

= nt + 2e sin n^ + 7 6* sin 2wt 

4 
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163. Kepler's Problem. To find r and 6 as functions 
of t from the equations 

r = a{l --ecosu) (1) ; 

*^ I = \/(r^e) *^° I (^)' 

nt = u--' e&inu (3). 

These equations evidently give r, 0, and t directly for any 
assigned value of u, but this is of little value in practice. 
The method of solution which we proceed to give is that 
of Lagrange, and the general principle of it is this — 

We can develop 6 from equation (2) in a series ascending 
by powers of a small quantity, a function of e, the coefficients 
of these powers involving u and the sines of multiples of w. 
Now by Lagrange's theorem we may from equation (3) ex- 
press u, 1 — e cos u, sin Uy sin 2w, &c, in series ascending by 
powers of e, whose coefficients are sines or cosines of mul- 
tiples of nt. Hence by substituting these values in equa- 
tion (1) and in the development of (2), we have r and 6 ex- 
pressed in series whose terms rapidly decrease, and whose 
coefficients are sines or cosines of multiples of nt This is 
the complete practical solution of the problem. 

164. To express the true, as a function of the excentric, 
anomaly. 

Substituting in (2) the exponential expressions for the 
tangents, and writing i for J— 1, we have 

*! _-^ *** -i!f 

whence 

., 6<" W(l + e) + V(l - e) } + {V(l - e) - V(l + e)} . 

* 6<« {V(l - e) - Vll + e)} + {V(l - e) + V(l + «)} ' 

or, putting \ = ^(i^^) + ^(i_,j - rqrvcT^:?) ' 

« - « • 1 _ X6*» • 
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Taking the logarithm of each side and dividing by i, 

= w+ 2(\sinw + ^ siii2t4 + - sin3u + &c.) (4). 

165. To develop u in ternia of t 

If we have 

y^z-^-x^iy) (5), 

we obtain, by Lagrange's Theorem, the development 

Now equation (3) may be put in the form 

u = nt + e sin u, 

which is identical with (5) if 

y = u, z = nt, a; = e, and ^ (t/) = sin y. 

Also, as it is the development of u that we require, we must 
put 

f(u)= u, and/' (u) = l. Hence, by (G) 

y = z + a.sin^ + j^^^(siu'z) + j-|^(^-y(sm'^) + &c.; 

and, substituting for the powers of sin z their con*esponding 
expressions in sines and cosines of multiples of ^, 

ar" d /I— cos2^\ x^ /d\'/3sin2'— sin3^\ 



+ i 



cc* /rfV /3 — 4cos2^ + cos4^\ . 
72 .3T4 UJ-l « ) + *•=• 



iC • ^% . *^ 



= -2^ + a? sin -e- + ^ sin 2i: -I — (3 sin 5z — sin z) + 



8 
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or, substituting for a?, y, z their values as above, 



e V . . . e» 



u=ni + e sin 71^ + ^ sin 2n^ + ^ (3 sin Zni — sin ni) 



2 • 8 



e' 



+ g (2 sin 4n^ - sin 27i<) + &c (7). 

To develop sin w, we recur to equation (3), which gives, 
after the elimination of u by means of (7), 

sinM = sinn*+ gSin2w^ + ^ (3 sin 3w< — sin n*) +&c. ...(8). 

By the application of Lagrange's theorem to equation (3), 
it is easy to deduce the following expressions: 

sin 2w = sin 2n* + e (sin 3w* — sin n^) + e' (sin ^nt — sin 2w^) 

+ ^ (4 sin nt — 27 sin ^ni + 25 sin 5n*) + &c. 

3e 
sin 3m = sin 3n^ + — - (sin ^ni — sin 2?i^) 

+ ^ (15 sin 5w^ — 18 sin Znt + 3 sin nf) + &c. 

&c. = &c. 

Substituting these values in (4), we obtain the value of 6, 
containing however the quantity X, If we take as its approxi - 

mate value o + q- , and make the requisite substitutions, we 

obtain 

^ = we 4- (2e- J e') sin w^ + ;7 e* sin 2ne + ^ e'sin 3ne+ 



which is correct as far as e*. 

166. In proceeding farther with the development, it be- 
comes necessary to expand \ and its powers in series ascending 
by powers of e. This is readily done as follows. 
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Wq have 

Hence ^=2--n, 

from which, by Lagrange's Theorem, 

and thus the value of \*, being e^E'^, is known. 

The correct value of to the fifth power of e is thus found 
to be 

nt + 2e sin nf + -v- sin 2m^ + — ^ -^ (13 sin 3n« - 3 sin nt) 

+ Q6-Q (103 sin int - 44 sin 2nO 

+ ^, . (1097 sin 5n< - 645 sin 3nf + 50 sin nt). 

187. To develop r in terms oft. 

From (1) it is evident that all we have to do is to de- 
velop by Lagrange's Theorem, 1 — e cos u as a function of t, 
from nt^U'-e sinu. 

To develop (1 — e cos u) in terms of t 

Here / (y ) = 1 — ^ cos y, 
/'(jr) = esiny; 
and the form of ^ is the same as before ; hence 

1 — ^ cos y = (1 — e cos is) + a; sin (e sin z) 
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Hence, as before, substituting for the powers of sines their 
equivalent expressions in sines and cosines of multiple arcs, 
differentiating, and substituting u for y, nt for z, and e for a:, 
>\e have 

1 — e cos w = - = 1 - e cos fi^ + — (1 - cos 2nt) 
+ — (3 cos n^ — 3 cos 3w^) 

o 

-f Q- (cos 2n^ — cos ^nt) + &c. 
o 

which gives the radius vector in terms of the time. 

168. Lambert's Theorem. The area of a focal elliptic 
sector and therefore the time through any arc of the ellipse, 
described dhout the focus, can he expressed in terms of the 
chord and the focal distances of the ends of the arc. 

If rj, r^ be the focal distances of the ends and c the chord 
of the arc, it is proved in Williamson's Integral Calculus, 
§ 137, that the sectorial area is 

i a* {^1 - ^2 - (sin ^1 -. sin ^J}, 
where ^^ and ^^ are given by the equations 

and therefore if t denote the time in the arc, 

we = ^j - ^, - (sin ^j - sin ^J. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) A particle describes an ellipse under an attraction 
always directed to the center, to determine the law of tlie 
attraction. 

From the polar equation of the ellipse, center pole, 

, cos'^ sin*5 , du f\ 1\ /» • /j 
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A» 1^ 1^ A« 



and therefore the law is that of the direct distance^ 

(2) A particle describes a conic section under an at- 
traction always directed to one of the foci, to find the law of 
attraction. 



In this case 



^^ c^lj^^^^ {'^ + ^<^^^iP'-^)]> 



and therefore P = 7aV l-jg^ + uj 



h'u^ 1 



(3) Find the attraction to the pole under which a 
particle may describe an equiangular spiral. 

T. D» 10 
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(4) Find tlie attraction by which a particle may describe 
the lemniscate of Bemouilli, the center being the node. 



(5) Find the attraction by which a particle may describe 
a circle, the center of attraction being in the circumference 
of the circle. 



(6) Find the attraction to the pole under which a 
particle will describe the curve 



and interpret the result when n = — 1, Deduce the law of 
attraction for (1) a rectantrular hyperbola, (2) a lemniscate, 
(3) a circle about a point in a circumference, (4) a cardioid, 
(5) a parabola. 

(7) Prove that the attraction to the pole under which a 
particle will describe the n"" pedal of a cardioid varies as 

r ""** . Deduce the law of attraction for a circle about a point 
on the circumference. 

(8) A particle is projected from a given point in a given 
direction with the velocity from an infinite distance, and is 
imder an attraction varying inversely as the n"* power of the 
distance, to determine the orbit. 

Here P=/*w', and therefore 

Multiplying by h' -^-^ ^d integrating, 

2 {\duj J 2 '^J^ M-1 

UJ+ — -— 
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Now if a be the apsidal distance, 



.l-» O-.^t-n 



n — 1 w- 1 ' 



therefore (-^ +w' = a*"'w*"V 

(Sy=«M(««r-i}. 



<?(9 



«?M ttVCaw)"'*-!' 
integrating (n — 3) ^ = sec"' (au)""*, 

or r*"* = a""' cos (n - 3) 5, 

the polar equation of the required orbit. 

(9) A particle, under an attraction varying inversely as 
the cube of the distance, is projected from a given point with 
any velocity in any direction ; to classify the paths described 
according to the circumstances of projection. The curves in 
question are called Cotes' Spirals. 

The equation of motion is 

^:+«-^«=o (1). 

The integral of this equation involves exponential or 

circular functions according as f^ is greater or less than 

unity, that is, according as the velocity at an apse is less or 
greater than the velocity from infinity. 

I. Let p be> 1, and let ^ — 1 = Ar*; then 

dff' 

the integral of which is 

u^A^^^Br^ (2). 

10—2 



v8-^«^=0, 
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Species 1. Let A and B have the same sign ; then 

u^A^ + Be'^l 

and -T5 = A? (-ie** — -Be"*^. 

The values of A and B may in these equations be ex- 
pressed in terms of the initial distance, and angle of projection; 
but we may put the equation of the curve in a simpler form 
as follows. Let a be the value of corresponding to an apse, 

then when 5 = a, ^ = ; 

or = ^6** --Be-**, 

which always gives a. possible value of a; and therefore 

1 
A^ = -Be"** = ^ , suppose. 

Substituting, aw = ? {€*<*—> + €-*t^-«>}. 

Hence when 5 = a, au=-lj or a is the apsidal distance. 
As increases, u increases, or r diminishes; and when 5 = oo , 
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tt = 00 , or r = 0. Hence the curve forms an infinite number 
of convolutions about the pole ; and, as it is symmetrical on 
both sides of the apse, it will be as represented in the figure, 
where A is the apse and the center of attraction. 

Species 2* Let^>l, -B = 0, then the equation (2) 
becomes 

the equation of the logarithmic spiral The nature of the curve 
will be the same if A, instead of B, vanish. 



Species 3. Let ti> 1> and B negative, then by equa- 
tion (2), 

u==A^^^B€'K 
Putting w = Oj we obtain as for Species 1, 

Hence, when ^ = a, « = 0orr=oo4 As increases r de- 
creases, and when is infinite r = 0; so that there is an 
infinite number of convolutions round the pole. The curve 

has an asymptote parallel to OA, at a distance t* 
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11. Species 4. Let p = 1> tlien equation (1) becomes 






= 0, 



the integral of whicli is 

aw = 5 — a, 
the equation of the reciprocal spiral. 

IIL Species 6. Let ^<1, and let 1 -^ = A;*, 'then by 
equation (1), 



the integral of which is 

* 

au 



= cos jfc (^ — a) ; 



whence 



a -jg = — jfc sin i (^ — a) . 



Then a is the value of 6 corresponding to an apse, and a 
is the apsidal distance. The asymptotes to this curve are 
easily found for any assigned value of h One case is repre- 
sented in the annexed figure. 
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(10) A particle of mass' m under a central repulsion 
-j^ is projected from an apse at a distance a with velocity 

,~ . Find the orbit, and prove that the time from the 
2a V2 ' r 

,, . 2 r- a' 

apse to the distance av2 is ^ v2 -j=^ 

(11) A particle under an attraction inversely propor- 
tional to the fourth power of the distance from a center is 
projected in any manner; for instance, from an apse with 
velocity n times the velocity from infinity: determine the 
orbit, 

(12) A particle under a central attraction varying in- 
versely as the fifth power of the distance is projected in any 
manner, determine the orbit. 

Here P = iiu\ and we have 

whence ^' {(!)%«« } = «« = |m«-+C7. 

If the particle be projected from an apse at a distance a 
with velocity n times the velocity from infinity, then 

1. 

and therefore C^ = s (»*' "" 1) A ; 

and A' = t;V = 2r— ^. 

2 a 

Therefore y +«« = --^+--^, 
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fduV _a*f ^ w V 7i' - 1 > 

-^(»-4)(»'-=^). 

and therefore r is an elliptic function of 0, 

For instance, suppose n < 1, we have 

r s= a en mO, 



where 



m' = — 2— and Ai^ss^ -. 

n 2 — w 



(13) A body moves under a central attraction 



being projected from an apse whose distance is a (> 6) with a 

velocity — , shew that it will proceed to describe the orbit 
whose equation is 

j^ = a'cn' ho'sn" — , 

c c 

s 

the modulus of the elliptic functions being the excentricity of 
an ellipse whose semiaxes are a and b, 

(14) If the central attraction be 

and the body be projected as in the last example, prove that 
the orbit will be the pedal of the ellipse with respect to the 
center. 
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(16) A particle under a central attraction varying in- 
versely as the fifth power of the distance is projected from 
a given point with a velocity which is to the velocity from 

infinity as 5 to 3, in a direction making an angle sin"^ ——' 

5 

with the radius vector ; find the orbit« 



Here we have 






But if Fte the velocity of projection, c the initial value 
of w, 

•^ ■" 9 2 * 
and when w = c, v = V, /. C = -~ ; 

(l)'--=r-(¥-S- 



But A'-— ^ 3^2-^; 

Substituting and integrating we find, after the necessary 
reductions, 

__V3p l-6V«(»-«) . 

^~ 2 l + €V««-«)» 

where S is the initial distance, and a a constant to be deter- 
mined by the position of the initial line. 
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(16) If P= 2jii-^ +/im', and a particle be projected at 



which is to the velocity in a circle at the same distaoce as 
^2 to -\/3, find the curve described. 
r = Ji{l-e). 

(17) A particle under a central attraction, varying partly 
OE the inverse third, and partly as the inverse fifth, power of 
the distance, is projected with the velocity from infinity at 
an angle with the distance, the tangent of which is •^2, tbe 
intenaitiea being equal at the point of projection ; determine 
the orbit. 

(18) If P = ^(5j'^+ 8c*), and a particle be projected 

from an apse at a distance c with the velocity from infinity; 
prove that the equation of the orbit is 

(19) If P= 2ft, (^ — jj , and the particle be projected 

from an apse at a distance a with velocity — , prove that it 

will be at a distance r after a time 

1 /,. r+J?^^' rr— ,\ 
^(a'log^^+.T?^-). 

(20) The attraction tending to the center of a circle 

whose radius is a being fi(r +—^] , find the velocity with 

which a particle will describe the circle ; and shew that if 
the velocity be suddenly doubled the particle will come to 
an apse at the distance '3a. 



I 
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(21) If P=/Ar+-p, prove that the equation of the 

orbit is of the form 

1 _ cos' k0 sin' hO 
r*"" a' "*■ 6' • 



If the particle be projected from an apse at a distance 
a = a/- y with velocity tjiw^ prove that the equation of the 



orbit is 



r = 



1 + e'* 
and that the time of describing the angle d from the apse is 

4= tan"* e. 

(22) If a particle move under a central attraction 
fiu^ + vu*, shew that the equation of the orbit is. generally 
of the form 

a 



1 — e cos [kd) ' 
In the case when the projection takes place at an apse, 

the apsidal distance being ^, and v being equal to h\ shew 

that the equation of the path is 



r = 



iand that the time of describing an angle a is 

- tan 5 (d + i sin 20) where tan ^ = ^ 



Determine generally the relation between the orbits 
when P= fjiu^(j) {u) and when P = /lu^cf) (u) + vu\ 

(23) A particle is projected in any direction from one 
end of a uniform straight line each particle of which attracts 
it with an intensity proportional to the distance, prove that 
the particle will pass through the other end. 




(24) A particle moves in an ellipse under an attraction 
tending to a fixed point ; prove that the acceleration duo 

to the attraction at any point P varies as fypr'p~m > where 

PF is the chord of the ellipse passing through 0, and DI>' 
the diameter parallel to PF, 

(25) A particle describes an equilateral hyperbola about 
a center of attraction in the center, shew that an angle 9 
from the apsidal line is connected with the time t of its 
description by the formula 

(26) If V be the velocity of a particle moving in an 
ellipse about the center, u' its velocity when the direction of 
its motion is at right angles to the former direction, the time 

of describing the intercepted arc = — sin"' — f . 

(27) A particle moves under a central repulsion which 
varies as the distance from a fixed point ; shew that the 
equation of the path described is 

xJt^ — b' —y J'j^ — d' = c, 
where a, h, c are constants, and determine the curve which thia 
equation represents, 

(28) Find the time in which a particle would move from 
the vertex to the end of "the latus rectum of a parabola, the 
center of attraetion being at the focus ; and shew that if 
the velocity be there suddenly altered in the ratio m to 
1 (m being < 1) the body will proceed to describe an ellipse, 
the eccentricity of which is (1 — 2«i' + 2m*)'. 

(29) If the Eartli's orbit be taken an exact circle, and 
a comet bo supposed to describe round the Sun a parabolic 
orbit in the same piano; shew that the comet cannot possibly 

continue within the Earth's orbit longer than the ( ^ 1 part 

of a year. 



J 
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(30) If a particle, under a central attraction varying^ 
inversely as the square of the distance, be projected with 
a velocity equal to n times the velocity in a circle at the 
same distance; the angle a between the major axis and this 
distance may be determined from the equation 

tan (a-i8) = (1 -n") tan A 

/5 being the angle between the radius vector and the direction 
of projection. 

(31^ A particle describes a parabola about a center of 
attraction (x IT*) residing in a point in the circumference of 
a given ellipse, the foci of which are in the circumference of 
the parabola ; shew that the time of moving from one focus 
to the other is the same, at whatever point in the cireum- 
feridnce of the ellipse the center of attraction is placed. 

(32) A particle is projected from a given point with a 
given velopity and is under a central attraction varying 
inversely as the square of the distance ; shew that whatever 
be the direction of projection the center of the orbit described 
will lie on the surface of a certain sphere. 

(33) A particle revolves in a circle about a center of 

attraction in the center, the intensity oc ^ ; the strength is 

suddenly increased in the ratio of m : 1 when the particle 
is at any assigned point of its path, and when the particle 
arrives again at the same point the strength is again in- 
creased in the same ratio ; shew that the path which the 
particle will describe is an ellipse whose excentricity 

'• ^?~* 

(34) A particle is moving in an ellipse about a center of 
attraction in the focus; supposing that every time the particle 
arrives at the nearer apse the strength is diminished in the 
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tic orbit I 



-1. 



ratio of 1 to 1 — n, find the excentricity of the elliptii 
after p reyolutions, the original excentricity being e. 

1 + e 
{1-ny 

(35) If the attraction vary inversely as the square of 
the distance, prove that there are two initial directions in 
which a particle can move so that its apse line may coincide 
with a given hne. If a^, a be the angles which tbese direc- 
tions make with the initial distance c, and 2a be the length 
of the apse line, prove that 

cot a, . cot a^ = — 1. 

(36) If the perihelion distance of a comet's orbit be ^ of 
the radius of the Earth's orbit supposed circular, find the 
number of days the comet will remain within the Earth's 
orbit 

(37) If a comet describe 90" from perihelion in 100 days, 
compare ite perihelion distance with the distance of a planet 
which describes its circular orbit in 942 days. 

(38) In the case of planets and comets prove the follow- 
ing formulffij the letters being the same as in the text. 






(m - nt) ; 



4 



log- = -Iog(l+X') 

— 2 (X cos u + iX" cos 2u + J-V cos Su + &c.). 

(39) A body describes an elhpse about the focus : prove 
that the times of describing the two parts, into which the 
orbit is divided by the minor axis, are to one another as 
ir + 2e to X — 2e, where e is the excentricity of the ellipse. 
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(40) If Ppx Qq be chords parallel to the major axis of an 
elliptic orbit, shew that the diflference of the times through 
the arcs FQ, pq Taries as the distance between the chords. 

(41) If a comet whose orbit is inclined to the plane of 
the ecliptic were observed to pass over the Sun's disc, and 
three months after to strike the planet Mars, determine its 
distance from the Earth at the first observation, the Earth 
and Mars describing about the Sun circles in the same plane 
whose radii are as 2 : 3. 

(42) Shew that the arithmetic mean of the distances of a 
planet from the Sun, at equal indefinitely small intervals of 
time, is 



«(^ + 2)- 



(43) The time through an arc of a parabolic orbit 
bounded by a focal chord x (chord)*. 

(44) If a circle be described passing through the focus 
and vertex of a parabolic orbit, and also through the position 
of the moving particle at each instant, shew that its center 
describes with constant velocity a straight line bisecting at 
right angles the perihelion distance. 

(45) Shew that the velocity of a comet perpendicular to 
the major axis varies inversely as its radius vector. 

(46) Dj, D^ being two distances of a comet, on opposite 
sides of perihelion, including a known angle, shew that the 
position of perihelion may be found from the equation 

/n ^ /D ~ *^^ i ^^^^ ^^ *^^ anomalies) , tan J (difference). 

(47) In an elliptic orbit find the relation between the 
mean angular velocity about the center of attraction and the 
angular velocity about the other focus, and thence shew that 
when e is small the latter is nearly constant. 
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velocities I 
city is J 



(48) If a, ;8 be the greatest and least angular velocities 
in aa ellipse about the focua, the mean angular velocity is 

(49) Find fhe maximum value of 6 — nt in an elliptic 
orbit, and develop it in powers of e, stewing that it cannot 
contain even powers. 



If be tbig quantity, 



^-S^ 



599e' 

5.2'""' 



&C. 



3) , find the orbit, and in- 



(50) ^p=^u'(l + ^■*Bin^ 

terpret the result geometrically. 

Find the equation of the orbit generally when P^fiuy^O). 

(51) Shew that if the central repulsion be constant 
(=f, suppose) we have the following relation between the 
radius vector and the time. 






and from this, with the help of the equation of constant mo- 
inent of momentum, deduce the differential equation of the 
orbit. Shew also how the apsidal angle may be determined. 
If a particle, under a constant central repulsion, be pro- 
jected from an apse with the velocity acquired from the 
center, find the orbit. 

(52) A particle moves about a center of attraction, and 
its velocity at any point is inversely proportional to the dis- 
tance from the center of attraction ; shew that its path will be 
a logarithmic spiral. 

(53) Shew that the only law of central attraction for 
which the velocity at each point of the orbit can be equal to 
that in a circle at the same distance is that of the invi 
third power, and that the orbit is the logarithmic spiral. 
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(54) If a number of particles, describing diflferent circles 
in the same plane about a center of attraction oc i)"", start 
together from the same radius, find the curve in which they 
all lie when that which moves in the circle whose radius is a 
has completed a revolution. 

(55) If V be the velocity, and P the attraction at distance 
r in a central orbit, and if v, P', r be similar quantities for 
the corresponding point of the locus of the foot of the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent, shew that 

(56) A particle attached to one end of an elastic string 
moves on a smooth horizontal plane, the other end of the 
string being fixed to a point in the plane. If the path of the 

) ' 

a and r being the natural and stretched lengths of the string. 
If the orbit be nearly circular, find the apsidal angle. 

(57) A particle is describing a curve about a center of 
attraction, and its velocity oc — , find the law of attraction and 
the equation of the path. 

1 /r\""^ 
-^^^' W = cos (71-1) (5 -a). 

(58) A particle projected in a given direction with a 
given velocity and attracted towards a given center has its 
velocity at every point to the velocity in a circle at the same 
distance as 1 to V2 ; find the orbit, described, the position of 
the apse, and the law of attraction. 



^^^cos(^-a), P=J^,. 



(59) If a particle move in a circle of radius r, about a 
center of attraction distant a from the center of ^ the circle, 

T. D. / 11 



l'_uSt ["^''¥r-°rs/{^-l?)]' 



e is ■ 
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Khew tliat the time from distance r to tlie nearer apse 

where ^ ia the initial attraction ; and that the periodic time is 

where is the attraction at the nearer apse. 

(GO) If the m** power of the periodic time he proportional 
to the ji"' power of the velocity in a circle, find the law of 
attraction in terms of the radiua, 

(61) A particle ia projected at a distance c from a fixed 
center of attraction with a velocity * //^ i ^.nd in a direction 
making an angle sin"' - with the distance ; the intensity of 

the attraction at the distance r being .^ , - ; . Shew that 
the orbit described will be a circle, of radius a. 

(62) A point describes a parabola, latus rectum 4a, with 
an acceleration tending to a point in the axis distant c from 
the vertex : prove that the time of moving from the vertex to 

a point distant y from the axis is proportional to ^f — \-y. 

(63) If a body describes a parabola under an attraction 
tending to a point on the axis, prove that the acceleration 



intersection of PO produced with the curve. 

Also prove that the time of passing from one end of the 
ordinate through to the other = s \/ ^ • 
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(6i) A particle P describes a cycloid ABG under an 
attraction tending to the middle point of the base. If 
PM be drawn perpendicular to the axis OB, and PT the 
tangent meet OB in T: the angular velocity of the tangent 
■will vaTy as OM . OT inversely. 

(65) If r, p be the radius vector and perpendicular on the 
tangent at any point of the curve described by a particle under 
an attraction P towards the pole, and a force T along the 
tangent, shew that 

2Tp'r _d I ip^'l 
Jr'-p' ~ t^'' V dp) ' 

For an attraction P to the pole, and a force N in the 
normal, prove that 

(66) A particle describes the nth pedal freely under 
an attraction tending to a pole: find the law of at- 
traction. If the curve be a rectangular hyperbola, and 
the pedals be formed with respect to its center, prove that 
the nth pedal will be the orbit of a particle moving under 

■"2»-i, where r is the distance iiom 



(67) A particle describes an orbit round a center of at- 
traction in a periodic time P. Straight lines are drawn from 
a point to represent the accelerations of the particle at equal 
intervals of time t, during a complete revolution. If P= ut, 
when n ia an indefinitely great whole number, shew that 
these straight lines will represent a system of forces in equi- 
librium. Shew also that if the attraction vary directly as the 
distance, the result is true if n be not great. 

(68) A particle describes an orbit about a center of at- 
traction. If the center of attraction be replaced by the 

E article, and the orbit for any complete number of revolutions 
y a fine wire whose section varies inversely as the velocity 
in the corresponding orbit, and every point of which attracts 

11-2 



1 
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by the same law aa the cantor of attraction did, shew tbat 
the particle will be in equilibrium: determine also tbe 
natiire of this equilibrium (1) when the attraction varies aa 
^tlie distance, (2) when it varies inversely as the square of the 
distance. 

Shew that if the orbit be an ellipse, described about a 
center of attraction in the focus, the centre of mass of the 
wire is midway between the center and the other focus, 

(69) If a uniform string under a central repulsion P per 
unit of length assuine the form of a certain curve, prove that 
the same curve will be described by a particle of unit mass 
under a central attraction PT, the velocity at any point being 
numerically equal to the tension T of the string. 



(70) If P= 



f^r 



from an apse at a distance na(n>l) with velocity which is 
to that in a circle as Jit' — 1 ; n, prove that it will describe 
a branch of an epicycloid, and find the time to a cusp. 

(71) ^ew that if an ellipse be described under an 
attraction / to the focus 5, and an attraction f to the focus 



ellipse can be described freely, and that the velocity at any 
point will be n -._- — , n being the mean motion in 

the ellipse under an attraction t to a focus. 

{73} A particle describes an ellipse under two attrac- 
tions tending to the foci which are to one another at any 
point inversely as the focal distances : prove that the velocity 
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varies as the perpendicular from the center" on the tangent, ' 
and that the periodic time — x(r + ~)> ^^> ^^ being the 
velocities at the ends of the axes. 

(74) Prove that a particle can describe a parabola under 
a repulsion in the focus varying as the distance, and another 
force parallel to the axis always of three times the magnitude 
of the repulsion; and that if two equal particles describe the . 
same parabola under these forces, their directions of motion 
will always intersect in a fixed confocal parabola. 

• m f \ « 

(75) Prove that a lemniscate can be described freely by 
a, particle under two central attractions of equal strength, to 
the foci each varying inversely as the distance ; and that the 

velocity will be always equal to a / -^i A* being the strength 
of each attraction. 

« • 

(76) If a particle move under an attraction ^r to ^he 
point S, and a repulsion fir from the point /S', prove that 

a constant, where 5, 8 are the angles r, r make with BS. 

, ' ' . ' ' ' . * ■ '• 

(77) The velocity of a point is the resultant of ihe 
velocities v and xl along radii-vectores r sind r ^aeasured * 
from two fixed points at a distance a apart. Prove, that the 
corresponding accelerations are 

• ■ - . 

(78) A particle describes a circular orbit about a center 
of attraction situated in the center of the circle ; prove that 
the form of the orbit will be stable or unstable according as 

the value of -tt-^^ — , for w = - , is less or not less than 3, P 

alogi^ a 
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"being the central attraction, u the reciprocal of the radius 
vectoi) and a the radius of the circle. 

(79) If the equation for determining the apsidal distances 
in a central orbit contain the factor [u — a)', shew that u = a 
cannot correspond to an apse unless p be of one of the forms 

im + 2 or — — ~ , If the factor u — a occur twice, then a 

will be a root of the equation 

ij} (u) - /i'm." = 0, 

where tft (u) is the central attraction. 

(80) Examine carefully the case of an apse where the 
center of attraction coincides with the centre of curvature. 
Shew that the particle wilt, after passing such an apse, de- 
scribe a circle about the center of attraction, but that the 
motion will be unstable. 

(81) A particle is projected from an a pse under the 

attraction -^-^ with a velocity '^ -^ , n being very 

small and a the initial distance, determine the apsidal angle 
and the other apsidal distance. 

(82) A particle moving in an ellipse about the focus 

JB under a central disturbance which varies as -^ cos k0, 

r 
where $ is the longitude measured from the nearer apse, 
and k is nearly unity. Prove that in one revolution the 
apse line turns through an angle a, given by 
(27r + a) cot a = constant. 



CHAPTER VL 

CONSTRAINED MOTION. 

169. Wb Gome now to the case of the motion of a 
particle subject not only to given forces, but to undetermineil 
reactions. Such cases occur when the particle is attached to 
a fixed, or moving, point by meana of a rod or string, and 
when it is forced to move oa a curve or surface. 

In applying to aproblem of this kind the general equations 
of motion of a free particle, we must assume directions and 
intensities for the unknown reactions, treating them then as 
known, and it will always be found that the geometrical 
circumstances of the motion will furnish the requisite number 
of additional equations for the determination of all the un- 
known quantities in terms of the time, and tiie positisn of 
the particle. 

One ease of this kind has been already treated of (§ 84), 
namely, that of a particle moving on an inclined plane under 
gravity. There the undetermined reaction is the pressure 
on the plane, which however is evidently constant, and equal 
to the resolved part of the particle's weight perpendicular to 
the plane. 

The laws of kinetic friction are but imperfectly known, 
and the few investigations which will be given of motion on a 
rough curve or surface ai'e of very slight importance. 

170. The simplest case is 

A 2^<i'^i<^^ ^ constrained to move on a given smooth plane 
curve, under given forces in the plane of the curve, to determine 
the m^ition. 

Taking rectangular axes in this plane, the forces may be 
resolved into two, X, Y, parallel respectively to the axes of x 
and y, the mass of the particle bein^ tEJE-ea. v& -asio^, ~S.-o. 
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addition there will be R, the pressure between the curve and 
particle, which acts in the normal to the curve, since the 
curve is smooth and there is therefore no friction. 

Let P be the position of the particle at the time t ; and let 




the forces X, Y, R, act on the particle as in the figure, -B 
being estimated positive towards the centre of curvature. 
Draw TjP, a tangent to the constraining curve at P. Then 
the direction cosines of TP are 



dx dy 
ds' ds' 




and of PR are 




d^x d^y 




The equations of motion are 




d^X -rr 1 7> ^'^ 


!•••••••••• 




to 



(1). 



(2). 



These two equations, together with the equation of the 
Sireu curve, are suiBcient to determine the motion completely., 
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/jjj Cull 

To eliminate B, multiply (1) by ^ , (2) by -# , and add» 

We thus obtain, 

since :r -T-i + :r TT = 0, 
as a& as as 

dx d^x dy d^y _ ds d^s__ y^ a. V^^ fVi 

li'lu''^didf'r'diJe''di'^tt''^ ^•^^^ 

or, as we may write it, 

d^s _ ydx y. dy 
Jt'" d^- d^' 

which might at once have been obtained by resolving along 
the tangent. 

Now, it has been shewn in Chap. 11. that if the forces re- 
solved into X and Y are such as occur in nature, 

Xdx + Ydy 

is the complete dififerential of some function — ^ {x, y). 

Integrating (3) on this hypothesis, we have 

supposing V to represent the velocity of the particle at the 
point xy. t 

Suppose the particle to start at the time < =s 0, from a point 
whose co-ordinates are o, J, with a velocity F. 

We have, from (4), 

and therefore ^ t;'= 3P + ^ (a, V) - 4> (^, y) (5). 

This shews that a particle, constrained to move under the 
farces X, Y, along any, path whatever ftom'ftvj^i.^^^xi^^ a^>>^ \Kfc 
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the point ic, y, liaa on arriving at the latter point, the kinetic 
energy increased by a quantity entirely independent of the 
path pursued: another simple case of the conservation of 
energy. 

171. To find ifee reaction of the constraining curve. 

Resolving along the noiToal PR, towards the center of 



p '^ ds* '^ ds" 

„ «■ _. d^x _ d'y 



4 



which may also be written 

p as as 

172. To find the point where the particle will leave the 
constraining curve. 

For this it is evident that we have only to put il = 0, as 
then the motion will be free. 

This condition gives 

-=Xp-j-i + lp —-7 
p "^ as '^ Un 

= FcoB FPR, 

if F be the resultant of X and Y. 

Hence 

^v' = F'^pcosFPJi 

where Q la the chord of curvature in the direction PF. 

Comparing this with the formula Jtp* =/a (§ 82), we sec 
tliat the particle Kill leave the curve at a point Khere its 
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J is mick as would he produced by tlie resultant force 
then acting on it, if continued constant during its fall from rest 
through a space equal to ^ of the chord of curvature parallel 
to that resultant 

173. The formulEB just given are much simplified when 
we consider gravity only to be acting. Taking in this case 
the axis of ^ vertically upwards, our forces become 

X=Oand Y~-g; 

and the velocity, and the pressure on the curve, are given by 

if jj = y when y='k; 

, v -r, dx 

and ~=li — q-7- . 

p ^ da 

Suppose we change the origin to the point from which the 
particle's motion is supposed to commence; and take the axis 
of y vertically downwards; we shall evidently have 

and if the particle starts from rest 

This shews that the velocity depends merely on the 
distance beneath a horizontal plane through the original 
position of rest.- Hence, whatever be the nature of the curve 
on which a particle slides under gravity, its motion will 
always be in the same direction till it rises to the same level 
as that to the fall from which its velocity is due. If it 
cannot do so, its motion will be constantly in the same 
direction; if it can, its velocity will become zero, and the 
particle will tJten either come permanently to rest, or return 
to the point from which it started. 

174, To find tlie time of a particle^s sliding doton any 
arc of a curve under gravity, frotn rest at the upper extremity 
of the arc. 



J 



172 
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Taking the upper extremity as origin and the axis of .y 
vertically downwards ; we have 



ds 
dt 



ds 



pn cts 

'■ JoJi2 



dy 



(1) 



and ., — , r^ — v^ 

if y^ be the vertical co-ordinate of the lower extremity of the 
given arc. 

Or, taking the lower point as origin, and axis of y upwards, 
we have, since in this case, t; tends to decrease s. 



ds 



ds 



=/ ^y -' ^ 



dy 



* 

. 175. To find the time of descending from rest at any 
point of an inverted cycloid to the vertex. 




Taking formula (2) ; since in this case the vertex is the 
origin, and the axis is the axis of y, we have from the figure 

tf = 0P= 2 chord OF=2^{AO.ON)--2 ^{2a7/), 
if a be the radius of the generating circle. 
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Hence, 



and 



dy 



• - Vif : 



'Jiyvi - y) 



which is independent of y^, that is, of the point from which 
the particle begins its descent. 

The rea.son of this remarkable property will be more 
easily seen if we take the formula for the acceleration in the 
direction of the arc. We have thus 

g = -5r8m(P'0ar) 

(since OP' is parallel to the tangent to the cycloid at P) 

= -^ sin (04i^) 
'OF 



= -9 



OA 



8 

• • . * . - 

or the acceleration is proportional to the distance from the 
vertex measured along the cycloid. 

176. A particle, under gravity, moves in a vertical 
circle, to determine the motion. 

Taking the vertical diameter as axis of y, and its lower 
extremity as origin, the equation of the circle is . 

« x = ^{2ai/-y% 

da a 



Hence 



dy V (2ay - y") * 



174 

But 
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it 



-V12sto,-!/)l, 



1 



if we suppose the motion to be due to the level y^ above tlic 
lowest point ; and therefore 



d'j VC25)VE(y.-y)(2a;/-/)}" 



L Suppose y, less than 2a, the particle will then oscil- 
late, and we must put y = y, sin* 0, and then 



=^/i 



- sin' ^ 



= y^^ft^),i'=|; 



an elliptic integral of the firat kind, of which <^ is the ampli- 
tude and k the modulus. 

Instead of considering ( as a function of ^, we must con- 
sider (^ aa a function of t given by this equation, and then 
with Jacohi's notation put 



Mai'-v/f'. 



and therefore y = ?/j sn* */ - (, 

and the time of vibrating from rest to rest is therefore 
2K a/ -, where Kis the coniplete elliptic integral 

If the oscillations are indefinitely small, k = and A'= Jtt, 
and the time of vibration from rest to rest is tt ^ - , and 
therefore the time of a complete oscillation ia2ir j^J- . 
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II. Suppose y^ greater than 2a, the particle will then 
perform complete revolutions, and we must then put 



^4C 



dt 



V(l - f »in" ^) • 



^J% 



^Ah 



and the time of a complete revolution is 



.y»« 



KL 



When the particle is supposed to he suspended by a 
thread without weight, it becomes what is termed a simple 
pendulum. Such a machine can exist only in theory, but 
Dynamics fumiahea tis with the means of reducing the calcu- 
lation of the motion of such a pendulum as we can construct, 
to that of the simple pendulum. It is evident that by its 
means we may determine the value of ^, if the length of the 
pendulum, ita are of oscillation, and the number of vibrations 
it makes in a given time, be known. Since gravity decreases 
(according to a known law) as we ascend above the Earth's 
surface, the comparison of the times of vibration of the same 
pendulum on the top of a mountain and at its base would 
give approximately the height. One of the most important 
applications of the pendulum is that made by Newton. It is 
evident that if the weight of a body be not proportional to its 
mass, the value of g will be different for different materials. 
Hence the fact that pendulums of the same length vibrate in 
equal times at the same place whatever be the matter of which 
the bob is made, proves, by means of the above formula, the 
truth of one part of the Law of Gravitation : viz, that, ceteris 
paribus, the attraction exerted by one body on another 



176 
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is proportional to the quantity of matter it contains, and inde- 
pendent of its quality. 

177. We may deternjiine the motion of the simple circular 
pendulum by resolving along the ara 

Let be the center of the circle, Oil the vertical radius, 
P the position of the particle at the time t, and let A OP = ft 

Suppose the motion to be due to the level BG: then we 
must distinguish the two cases in which BG does and does 
not cut the circle. 




I. Suppose BG to cut the circle in B and G, and let 
AOB^OL\ then the pendulum will oscillate through an 
angle 2a. 

The equation of motion will be 

^=-5rsmft 



But 
therefore 



8^a0, 



6:9 



^^ = -^sinft 
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Multiplying by -^ and integrating 



i(fr=fH^-«°^«) w. 



Let BG cut OA in i> ; on -4Z) as diameter describe a circle, 
and let PM drawn perpendicular to OA cut this circle in Q, 
and let AOQ = <f). 

6 
Then since AM = 2a (1 — cos 0) = 2a sin'* ^ 

and -4Jlf = -4Z> sin* (f> = 2a sin' ^ sin* <^ ; 

therefore sin ^ = sin ^ sin ^. 

Substituting in equation (1), we obtain 



©'f^-^' I "»•*). 



/a /"* dd> .a 

and ^ = a/-| -771 — yT ■ « jln > A;=sin^. 

Therefore as before 



sm ^ = A; sn 



cos 



therefore AP^ABm 






,&P =: ^^ dn 



T. D. 



12 



178 



and 

as before. 
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dd 

dt 



.2*yfcnyfe. 



AM=^ADsv? 




II. Suppose BG not to cut the circle, then the pendulum 
will perform complete revolutions ; let AD = y,. 

Then, as before, resolving along the tangent 



df=-f'^^^' 



lfd$\* 



2 \dt) ~ a" ' 



and when 5 = 0, 
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Let AEP = <l>, therefore ^ = 2^, 

(f)'-i-!-'* 
■ =S('-t--*) 

Therefore ^ = am ( a/ - 7, > ^ ) ' 

and AM = 2asii^ A/'^Y, 

as before. 

In the separating case BC touches the circle at its highest 
point E, and y^ = 2a, ^ = 1 ; therefore 

_ /a f d(f> 
""V gjocos(l> 

1 + sin _ 8/7^ « 
1 ~ sin ^ "" ' 

which determines the motion completely. 

Since ^ = J tt when < = oo , the pendulum will continually 
apj)roach the highest position^ but never reach it. 

VL—'L 



t 
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178. Let DM he a horizontal line, and let DA be taken 
equal to the tangent from D to the circle BPG\ whose center 
C is vertically under D. Also let PA Q be any line through J., 




cutting in Q the semicircle on A G. Also make E the image 
of A in DM. Then if P move with velocity due to the 
level of DMy Q moves with velocity due to the level oi E\ so 
that we have the means of comparing, arc for arc, two differ- 
ent continuous forms of pendulum motion, in one of which 
the rotation takes place in half the time of that in the other. 

Let 6) be a small increment of the circular measure of 

AP PC 
BAPy then arc at Q = CA . co, arc at P = — ^ — . <o. 



Also, 



PQ 



velocity at P = J2g . PM= iJ -jq • AP. 

Hence, 

velocity at g^^-^-^^^^.^P-^^L-.PQ. 
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But 



Hence, 



= JGP^-^CR.CA (where QR is horizontal) 
velocity at Q = pj^JgTER, 



Thus Q moves with velocity due to the level of E^ and con- 
stant acceleration 

We have at once the means of comparing continuous rota- 
tion with oscillation, as follows: 

Let two circles touch one another at their lowest points ; 
compare the arcual motions of points P and 2>> which are 




always in the same horizontal line. Draw the horizontal tan- 
gent AB. Then, if the line MPp be slightly displaced, 



arc at P 
arc at p 



_A^ Mp_AO /aM.MO AO / 
"MP' aO aO SI AMMO" aO V 



aM 
AM' 
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Thus, if P move, with velocity due to g and level a, con- 
tinuously in its circle, jp oscillates with velocity due to 

g . -jYfi ^^'^ level AB. 

Combining the two propositions, we are enabled to compare 
the times of oscillation in two different arcs of the same or of 
different circles. 

Professor Cayley has pointed out to me that results of this 
kind depend upon one of the well-known fundamental trans- 
formations of elliptic functions. In fact, it is obvious that the 
squares of the sines of the quarter arcs of vibration which the 
combination of the above processes leads us to compare are 
(in the first figure), 

CA . C'B ^. , 

^ and -^j7^ respectively. 

Calling them p and j-^ , and putting DA = a,AG='e,we 
have 



2 J2ae + e" 



Hence 



&" 2a + e' k^ a-^-e^J^ae + e^' 



4 
h 



or 



*■ ^4-r 



1 2jk 



i\ 1 + A? 
Lagrange's transformation is equivalent to 

. ^ 2 Vising 

Sm = := 5 — T-^T, , 
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which, for limits and sin"* t for 0, gives and sin"* t- for ^; 
and we thus have 

^' d(t> 2k [ ^ d0 



f rf<^ 2k, r dd 



sin*<9 



whose application to the pendulum problem is obvious, 

Proc. B. S. R, 1871—2. 

179. To find the pressure between the circle and the par- 
ticle, or the tension of the string. 

The reaction B being measured positively as a tension 
between the particle and the centre, 

a ^ 

Let AD—y^y BG being the level to which the motion is 
due; then 

and therefore 

This expression for B admits of the value zero, if 



?(l-f)^-l.o,,.>| 



a. 



It may happen however that when the particle oscillates, 
the points thus found may not lie within the arc which the 
particle passes over. 
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The particle will oscillate if ^, < 2a. Now in order 
tbe poiuta where R vanishes may lie within the limits 
oaoillation, tbe value of cos for the former must not be !eaa 
than that for the latter, and therefore 



]er that I 
imits of I 



iMO 



a 

I point at wbich R 

vanishes; and if tbe particle be moving on the concave side 
of a smooth circle, or be attached by a string to a fixed point, 
the circular motion will cease at thia point; the particle will 
fall off tbe circle in the one case, and tbe string will cease to 
be stretched in the other. 

If, however, the particle be confined in a circular tube, or 
attached to the center by a light rigid rod, the pressure on 
tbe particle will act outwards from the center, or the 
stress in the rod will change from a tension to a pressure. 

Beyond these limits it ia evident we shall have complete 

revolutions if y, > „ a, and oscillations if y, < a, without 

change of sign of S, or without tbe string becoming slack. 

Also by what we have before shewn, if tbe particle be 
constrained by a circular tube or light rigid rod, it will 
oscillate if y, <2ffl; if ^^ = 20, the particle will reach the 
highest point after the lapse of an infinite time, and if 
y, > 2a, tlie particle will revolve continuously. 

180. Two points heing given, vihich are neither in a ver- 
tical nor in a horizontal litie, to find the curve joining them, 
down which aparticle sliding under gravity, and starting from 
rest at the higher, will reach the other in the least possible 
time. 

The curve must evidently lie in the vertical plane passing 
through the points. For suppose it not to lie in that plane, . 
project it orthogonally on the plane, and call corresponding 
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elements of the curve and its projection a and <t'. Then if a 
particle slide down the projected curve its velocity at a will 
be the same as the velocity in the other at a*. But g is injefoer 
less than <r\ and is generally greater. Hence the time through 
a is generally less than that through a*, and Ti&ver greater. 
That is, the whole time of falling through the projected curve 
is less than that through the curve itsdf. Or liie required 
curve lies in the vertical plane through the points. 

Taking the axes of x and y, horizontal, and vertically 
downwards, respectively, from the starting point; if ^, be the 
abscissa of the other point, the time of descent wiU be 

ds J 
. t^^dx ... dy 

Jo V(25ry) 
Applying the rules of the Calculus of Variations, we have, 
since V or ^^ ^^ is a function of y and p^ the condition 
for a minimum, 

the differential coefficient being partial 

This gives "l^^ = // ,, + C, 

or i^ys/^X +?*) =7i= V<* suppose. 

Hence |i = VO^) ^ /.J?L_ , 

dy p y a-y 

the differential equation of a cycloid, the origin being a cusp 
and the base the axis of x. i 

This is a problem celebrated in the history of Dynamics. 
The cycloid has received on account of this property the name 
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i>{ Brachistochrone. Farther on we propose to investigate 
the Daturti and some of the properties of Bra-chistoch rones 
for other forces beeidJe gravity. For an investigation not 
directly involving the Calculus of Variations see Appendix. 

181. A particle moves on a smooth plane curve under 
an attraction to a fixed center in tlie ph/m of the curve; to 
determine t}ie Tuotion. 

Let r=f{8) be the polar equation of the constraining 
curve about the center of force as pole, and let P = ^ (r) be 
the attraction on a particle whose distance from the center 
is r. 



Resolving along the tangent at any point. 



Hence, 



•2.\dt, 



~df " 



= ^V': 



r,dr 



ds 

-C-Si,[r)ir 



..[!). 



..(»). 



Equation (2) contains the complete solution of the problem 
so far as the motion is concerned ; since, by means of the 
equation of the curve, either r or s may be eliminated from 
it, and if the resulting differential equation be integrable, it 
wiD give s or r in terms of t. 

For the pressure on the curve. Eesolving aloDg the 
normal at any point, p being the radius of curvature, we 
have 



= R + Pr 



ds ' 



..(3). 



an expression which by 
give S. in terms of ( on 



of the foregoing equations will 

Hence the solution is complete. 

162. When the coTistraimng curve is tortuous. 

All we know directly about R is that, it is perpendicular 
to the tangent line at any point. 
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Resolve then the given forces acting upon the particle into 
three, one, T, along the tangent, which in all cases in nature 
will be a function of x, y, z and therefore of s ; another, N, 
in the line of intersection of the normal and osculating planes 
(or radius of absolute curvature) ; and the third, P, perpen- 
dicular to the osculating plane. 

Let the resolved parts of iZ in the directions of N and 
P be -Bj, jBj. Now the acceleration of a point moving in any 

manner is compounded of two accelerations, one ;^ or v -^ 

s 

along the tangent to the path, and the other — towards the 

center of absolute curvature, the acceleration perpendicular 
to the osculating plane being zero ; and therefore 

^=T m 

,This equation together with the two of the curve is suflS- 
cient to determine the motion completely. 

Also t:=B, + N (2), 

P 

jBj and T being considered positive when acting towards the 
center of absolute curvature; this equation determines jBj, 

Now jRg is the reaction which prevents P's withdrawing 
the particle from the osculating plane ; and therefore 

i2, = -P (3), 

(2) and (3) give the resolved parts of the pressure on the 
curve. 

Also B = *i/{B^ + B^), and its direction makes an angle 

stan'M -^^J with the osculating plane, 

183. In Art, 180 we arrived at the remarkable property 
of the inverted cycloid, that a particle falling under gravity 
from rest at any point of the curve reaches the lowest point 
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in the ^axne time, whatever be the point of the curve from 
which it starts. Let lis find for what forces an analogous 
property is possessed by any other given curve. 

Let the forces resolved along the curve have a component 
= — ^' (s)y where s is the distance from th« point to which 
the time of fall is constant : then, 

S'=-^'(*) «• 

If the particle starts at a distance k from the fixed point, 
the velocity = when s = k. Hence the corrected integral 
of (1) is 

and we have V2 t = -, ; 

Jo{^(*)-^(.)li' 

if T be the time of fall to the fixed point, which is by 
hypothesis to be independent of k. 

Put s = kZf the limits of z are 1 and 0, and 

kdz 



v2 T = r 

Jo 



[^ (k) - <l> {kz)]i ' 
and, that this may be independent of A;, we must obviously 
have ^(k) —(l> (kz) = l^f («). 

This may be put in the form 

<^(A?) ^ <f>{kz) _. 

from which, by inspection, we obtain 

'^-P-G'^Z (2). 
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Or we might have proceeded as follows. 
By differentiation with regard to z 

The only solution of this which is not nugatory is 

^4/Qcz)^hf{z) = '-Chz. 
Hence, or by (2), 

<I>'(8)^C8. 

Thus, by (1), 1? = - ^^ (3)> 

that is, the resolved force along the curve must be propor- 
tional to the arcual distance from the fixed point. 

Hence, if X, Y, Zhe the impressed forces, 

as as as 

is the condition they must satisfy at every point x, y, z of the 
given curve. For such forces the given curve is said to be a 
Tautochrc/ne, 

By equation § 90, the time of descent is 
'■ = 2^^- Hence C=^. 

184. To find the Brachistochrone for a particle subjected 
to any forces which make Xdx + Ydy + Zdz a complete dif- 
ferential of three independent variables. 

Generally 

between proper limits, is to be a minimum ; and therefore, 
taking its variation^ 



& 



[ vSds — dsSv ^ , ^ 
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But the equation of energy is 

|^=/(Xctc+ Ydij + Zdz) 
id gives vBv = X&x +YS^ + Zhz, 

dslv=[JZx+Y&y 



1 



dt.. 



ds 



Bds = vBds 



ds' = da? + dy^ 4- dz^, 



Hence (1) becomes, by (2) and (3), and since d and 6 fol- 
low the commutative law. 



^-m- 



■'d' 






I") , 









.], 



by integrating the first term by parts. The integrated terms 

in [] belong to the superior, those in {] to the inferior, limit. 

But, if the terminal points are given, we have at both iimita 

and therefore the terms independent of the integral sign 
vanish. In order that the integral may be identically zero, 
we must have, since hx, By, Bz are independent, 

dndx\^x „ ... 
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with Similar expressions in y and z. The elimination of f, 
and v or -^ , from these equations will give us the two differen- 
tial equations of the curve required, the forces X^Y^Z being 
by hypothesis functions of x, y, z only. 

185. But without getting rid of v we may prove two 
properties common to all such Brachistochrones. 



Eliminating t from (4) we have 

_d/l^\ X 
ds \v dsj V 



v^A--t:] + -,^0, 



(6), 



with similar expressions in y and z. 

Multiplying these in order by \, fi, v and adding; if we 
take \, fi, V such that 

ds '^ ds ds 

we shall have also 

XX-^-fiY-^vZ-^O... (7). 

Now (6) shows that the line whose direction cosines are as 
\, fly V is perpendicular to the radius of absolute curvature of 
the path, and also to the tangent; that is, it is normal to the 
osculating plane. Also by (7) the same line is perpendicular 
to the resultant of X, Y, Z. 

Hence, the osculating plane at any point contains the re- 
sulto/nt of the impressed forces. 

Again, if p be the radius of absolute curvature. 
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imd its direction cosines are 

t^ ^ (Pz 
P da" ^ds" ^ds" 

therefore, multiplying equations (5) by 
^ d> ^ 
.ds" rfs" dff" 

Sad adding; noting tHat, since 

we have 

dxc^x dy^y rfsd'z 
ds ds' ds ds' ds d^ 

we obtain the equation 



p = -[^P^+^''ds^+^P- 

or the normal component of the impressed forces in a Bracbis- 
tochrone is equal and opposite to the noiToal component of 
the forces which with the same velocity would cause the 
Erachiatochrone to be deecribed freely. 

The velocity in the curve supposed to be a Erachisto- 
chrone or a free path being the same, the tangential com- 
ponent of the impressed forces must be the same, and there- 
fore if we reflect the impressed force in the tangent at every 
point, the Brachiatochi'one becomes a free path, and vice 
versa; in this way from the known properties of free paths 
we can find for what forces they are Brachistochrones and 
conversely. 

Thus from the properties of free parabolic or elliptic 
motion we obtain that, a parabola for a constant repulsion 
from the focus, or an ellipse for a repulsion from one focus 
inversely as the square of the distance from the other focus 
is a BrachiBtochrone, the circle of zero velocity being evanes- 
cent. 
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186. If the terminal points are not definitely assigned 
(if, for instance, it be required to find the line of swiftest 
descent from one given curve to another) we have no longer 

Sx = 0, Sy=0, Sz^O 

at the limits; but, with the requisite modifications, the pro- 
cess in § 184 enables us to find the proper conditions in any 
case. Such questions, however, involve difficulties belonging 
rather to Calculus of Variations than t6 Kinetics. 

Thus, suppose that the final point of the path is to lie on 



we have 



dF^ ^dF^ dF^ ^ .^, 



Also that [] may vanish, which is necessary in order that 
ht may be zero, we must have 

|a,4n,+§&-« m. 

Now the only relation between Sa;, Zy and hz is (1), to 
which (2) must therefore be equivalent : hence 

dx dy dz dF dF dF 
dt ' dt ' dt " dx ' dy ' dz' 

These equations show that the moving particle meets 
the terminal surface at right angles. A similar condition is 
easily seen to hold if the initial point of the path is also to lie 
on a given surface, provided the whole energy be given and 
the given surface be an equipotential one. If it be not equi- 
potential, terms depending on Sx^, Sy^, Sz^, will appear in the 
integral and must be taken along with { }. , 

If a terminal point is to lie on a given curve the condition 
is to be determined in a similar manner. 

T. D. 13 
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187. A particle moves under given forces on a given 
smooth surface ; to determine the motion, and the pressure on 
the surface. 



Let 



F{x,y,z) = (1), 



be the equation of the surface, R the reaction, acting in the 
normal to the surface, which is the only eflfect of the con- 
straint. Then if X, /i*, i; be its direction cosines, we know that 



X = 



\dx) 



7WM 



dy) \dz 



(2), 



with similar expressions for /l6 and v \ the differential coeffi- 
cients being partial. 

If Xy Yy Z be the impressed forces on unit of mass, our 
equations of motion are, evidently. 






X + R\ 






Multiplj'ing equations (3) respectively by 

dx dif dz 
It' it' di' 

and adding, we obtain 

dx d^x dy d^y dzd^z _ld (v*) 
dtdf'^dt'l£^'^^df~2~dr 



'^di'^^di'^^du 



(3). 



(4). 
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JB disappears from this equation, for its coefficient is 

^ dx ^ dy . dz 

and vanishes, because the line whose direction cosines are 
proportional to -r- , &c. being the tangent to the path, is per- 
pendicular to the normal to the surface. 

If we suppose X, F, ^to be forces such as occur in nature, 
(Chap. 11.) the integral of (4) will be of the form 

iv* = <^(^,y,^)+ G (5), 

and the velocity at any point will depend only on the initial 
circumstances of projectiou, and not on the form of the path 
pursued. 

To find B, resolving along the normal, then 



v' 



-=JX+Ya-hZp-hB, 

P 
which gives the reaction of the surface. 

188. To find the curve which the particle describes on the 
surface. 

For this purpose we must eliminate B from equations (3). 
By this process we obtain 

df ^ df ^ df ^ ,^, 

-T-=— ;: — —T^ (^)' 

two equations, between which if t be eliminated, the result is 
the differential equation of a second surface intersecting the 
first in the curve described. 

If there be no impressed forces, or if the component 
of the impressed force in the tangent plane coincide 
with the direction of motion of the particle, then the oscu- 
lating plane of the path of the particle, which contains the 

13—2 
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resultant of B and the impressed force, will be a normal 
plane, and therefore the path will be a geodesic on the 
surface. 

Thus a particle under no forces on a smooth (or rough) 
surface will describe a geodesic. 

189. A particle moves on a surface of revolution, under 
gravity in a direction parallel to the axis of the surface ; to 
determine the motion. 

Take the axis of the surface as that of js, the equation 
may be written 

This may be put in the form 

if p be the distance of any point in the surface from the axis. 
Equations (6) become 

d^x cPy d^z 



The first two equal terms give us, for the projection of 
the motion on a horizontal plane, the equation 

^df y df "• 

But if 6 be the angle between the plane containing p and 
the axis of z, and a fixed plane through that axis ; we see 
tliat this is equivalent to 

p^ — = const. =A (8). 

CLZ 

If the motion be due to the level k, the second integral of 
equations (7) is 

H(S)"-(S)"-(S)]=^('-')- 
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Let t^ = - , and z=:<f>{u) be the equation of the surface ; 

r 

then 

therefore 

and differentiating with respect to 0, and dividing by -^ , 



d'u . 

+ u 



= -^f(^)-^V0'(^)^f^fM^}, 



the differential ^equation of the projection of the path on a 
horizontal plane. 

If we omit the term containing ff, we see that the above 
equation will represent the projection of a geodesic on the 
given surface. 

190. Suppose the motion to take place in a spherical bowl; 
or let the particle be suspended by a string from a fixed 
point 

This is the most general motion of the Simple Pendulum, 

Let us take the center as origin, and the axis of z vertically 
downwards. 

Then F{x,y, z)^a? ^"f -^z"" -a^^^O 

is the equation of constraint, and the equations of motion are 

d^x _ j^x 

df ^a' 
d^z J.Z 
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H— H(S)'+(S)'-^(a)}=^('-'J <"• 



ji if the motion be due to the level z^. 






dii Ax , /^v 

nr^iir^ : (^> 

A 1 dx \ dy dz .^. 

by the equation of the surface. 

Squaring and adding (2) and (3), 



or 



(dx\' ^ (dy\* ^ fdz\' _ ^' "^ ''' U) 
[dtj ^ [dtj "^ \dt/ ~ a' -2* 



and therefore from (1), 

"'(iy = 25'(^-''.)(a'-«')-A' (4), 

and therefore z is an elliptic function of t 

The motion will be comprised between two horizontal 
circles, and if the depth of these circles below the center be 
b + c and 6 — c, the cubic in z^ in the right-hand side of (4) 
must have roots b + c and 6 — c? and if tZ be the third root 

If we suppose the particle initially on the lower circle 
and put 

z = {b + c) cos'^ + (6 — c)sin'^ 
= 6 + c cos 2^, 
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then 2^-6-c = — 2c sin*<ji, 

z — l + c= 2c cos' <j>, 



and therefore 



( 






= 2^, (6 + c-rf-2csm*^) 





a'I(^^ ^ 


where 


A»- ^' • 


^- 6 + c-d' 


and therefore 


<ji = amf^^, Aj, 


where y, = 


■^^-ij(H.-* 



Therefore the vertical motion of the bob of the pendu- 
lum will be the same as that of a point on a simple circular 



a' 



pendulum of length — performing complete revolutions in 
the same periodic time 2Tas the spherical pendulum. 
Now (a — 6 — c) (« — 6 -I- c) (2; — c?) 

= («-^.)(^-a') + | 

therefore 2h + d = z^, 

^9 
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Therefore cf= — 



and F = 



'26 
4hc 



a 



2i(6 + c) + a' + 6*-c' 

~a'+(6 + c)(36-c)* 

K -^ denote the angle which the vertical plane through 
the pendulum has turned through in the time t, then 

di/r__ h 

2 a \a + -s^ a— zj 
Now = i + c — 2c sin' <ji 

= 5 + c — 2c sn' ti, 

putting ^ = 77 < ; and therefore 



or 



du'"2Ka[^ 2c 2 "^-^ 2c , 

\ 1 ^ — sn'* t^ 1 H , sn'^ u 

^ a+b+c a—b—c 

To reduce these expressions to Jacobi's normal form of 
the third elliptic integral, we must put 

^ * ^ a+b+c ^ a—b—c 

and then a^ and a, will be real. 

Therefore • sn" (ia. +k) = — r-j— -- , 

^ * ' a-v-6-t-c 
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cn* (la. + A) = J , 

^ * ' a + b.+ o' 

sn ta,= 7 — , 

2 . cb^ d 
Qir %a^ = 7 , 

dn'ta-= , . 

* a—b—c 



Ji 



s 



Now ^ — (ft'-Orf-A 



= 2S(6 + c + <f)(6-c + d), 
or -3 = 4^(& + c + d)(6-c + <Z) 

^^T"" b + c-d 

A,^ (a + h + c)(a + b-c)(a-b + c) {a-h-c) 
r bip + c-d) ' 

and therefore ' 

Ih' 1 ^Z' (a + &-c)(a-6 + c) (a-5-c) 
4a''(a + 6 + c/ T" 6 (6 + c-d) (a + 6 + c) 



■g' en' (m, + k) dn' (m, + &) 

and similarly, 

1 A* 1 ^ en* ia. dn' ia. 



't "" 'I 



4a'(a-6-c)'' T* atfm^ 
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Therefore 



du 



= t 



en (ia^ + h) dn (ia, + k) 

sn (ia. + A) 

3 — - - 



+ i 



cniajdnia, 
sn 1(7... 



1 — A^ sn'* (la^ + &) sn* w ' " l-^A^^tOgSn^ ' 



and therefore, measuring i|r from the lowest position of the 
pendulum, 



. fen (i(Z, + k) dn (ia, + jfc) en la^dn ta 



y^=:l 



sn (ittj + k) 



+ 



snm. 



u 



+ i n {u, ia^ + A?) + i n (i^, ia^) 
_ i d log sn (tg^ 4- k) dlog^nia^ 

d log (ia, + A?) . d log m,] 

+ — - — -r — ~ ^H 5 \ ^ 



1 ., (t^-m^ 4- A?) (^ - m^) 
■*'2^ ^^0(w + i\+A;)0(u + ia,) 

^ f c?logJ3"(m,4-Ar) _^ d log Hia X ^ 
\ da^ da^ j 

1 . , (i^ — ia^ — A? ) (^ — tag) 
+ 2^ ^^0tii^a,"+A;)0(i* + iaJ 

- L ^i+^« . d\og®{a,,k') d logH (5,^)) ^ 
"Y'W^'^ d^^ ^~' da^ j 

1 ., (^ — ia^ - A?) (^ — taj 
+ 2 * ^^ (w + ia, + A) (^ + ^aj ' 



* 



where u=sK ^, and A?' is the modulus complementary to A;, 
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If we put '^ = ^ ^ + '^', 

where ^-^ «i+«. , dlog®(a,,k') dlogHja^^k') 
wiiere j^-'^ .j.KK'^ da, + da, 

, ,, 1 ., &(u — ^a. — K)&(u — ^a^ 

and -Jr = - I log ^TT — —r-^ — ij^rTTv — r— ^ > 

then "9^ will be the apsidal angle, and y, the mean angular 

velocity of the vertical plane through the pendulum : also • 
y^^, the periodic part of '^^ will be such that 

^. ^ &(u + ia,-\-K )& {u 4- ia^ 
and therefore 

^^s^T 2®{u-ia,-K)@(u-iay2®lu+ia,+K)id{u+ia;}* 
a periodic function of t, of period T. 

191. An interesting special case is that of the Conical 
Pendvlwm, as it is called, when the particle moves in a hori- 
zontal plane and therefore in a circular path, the string de- " 
scribing a right circular cone whose axis is vertical. 

Here z is constant and equal to 6, c being zero; and 

dyjr ^ h 



therefore 



where ^ 2^ ; 



and therefore 



d'^jr 



Vf. 



dt 
and the time of a complete revolution is 

27r 



y~9' 
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depending only on the depth of the plane of motion below 
the point of suspension. 

If the motion be slightly disturbed the period of a vibra- 
tion, putting 

Ar = 0, E:=^w, and t^ .,2 . ol2 > 



becomes 



2 ' c u^ + Sb' 



and the apsidal angle of the projection of the motion on a 
horizontal plane 

a 



27r 



Jd* + 3i^ ' 



192. To defisrmin& the nature of the small oscillations 
executed by a particle, u/nder gravity y about a position of stable 
equilibriumi on a smooth surface. 

The tangent plane at the position of equilibrium must be 
horizontal, and the contiguous portion of the surface must 
be synclastic and evidently lie above the tangent plane in 
order that the equilibrium may be stable. 

If p, /Oj be the radii of curvature of the principal normal 
sections, and if the axes of x and y be tangents to these sec- 
tions respectively, at the point of contact with the horizontal 
plane, we know by Analytical Geometry that the equation of 
the surface in the inmiediate neighbourhood of the origin is 
of the form 

2z^-^t=0 (1). 

P Pi 

The equations of motion of the particle are, as in § 187, 



dt' 



=-B\ 



d?Z J. 



(2). 
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If X and y axe small, 2 is of the second order of small 
quantities by (1} and may therefore be neglected, as may 

also-^. 

fly t/' 

Hence X = ,7t = -^-^, ^=1, approximately. Elimi- 

nating B frc«n equations (2), we have 



dt* pj 



(3), 



which show (§ 177) that the motion consists of simultaneous 
simple pendulum, small oecillations in the principal planes, 
the lengths of the pendulums being the corresponding radii 
of curvature. 

The annexed cut shows a very simple arrangement, due to 
Prof. Blackburn of Glasgow, by which this species of con- 




Ifi 



straint may easily be produced. Three strings are knotted 
together at the point (5, the other ends A and B of two of 



20S 
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them are attached to fixed points, and the third supports the 
particle D. Suppose CE to be vertical, then the Rmall oscil- 
lations of D will evidently be executed as if on a smooth 
surface whose principal planes of curvature at D are in, and 
perpendicular to, the plane of the paper. The radii of curva- 
ture in these planes are CD and I)E respectively. 

If we put - = n', and -^ = j?,', the integrals of f3) ace 
P Px 

a; = A cos (nt + B)\ 

y = ^,cos(n.,H-B,) J 

The curves corresponding to these equations are very in- 
teresting, but we canDot enter at length on the consideration 
of them. We may take, aa a special case,' that in which 
BE = iCD ; in which therefore 



..(4). 



.(5). 



a; = ^ cos {nt + B) \ 

y = A,coa{2ni+B,)] 

The circumstances of proj ection determine in each case the 
particular curve described — a few of the principal fonus are 
sketched helow, the last of which is a portion of a parabola. 




When ?jj is nearly, but not exactly, equal to 2n, the curve 
described is always for a short time approximately one of the 
above figures, but its form slowly passes in succession from 
one member of the series to the next, completing the round 
when one pendulum has executed one more or less than twice 
aa many complete oscillations as the other. 



193. We must next consider the effect of the earth's 
rotation upon the motion of a simple pendulum. Strange 
to say it was left for Foucault to point out, in February 
1851, that the plane of vibration of a simple pendulum 
suspended at either pole would appear to turn through 4 
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right angles in 24 hours — ^the plane, in fact, remaining con- 
stant in position while objects beneath the pendulum were 
carried round by the diurnal rotation. At the equator, it was 
pretty obvious that no such effect would occur, at least if the 
original plane of vibration was east and west. By some pro- 
cess, of which he gives no account, he arrived at the result that 
the plane of oscillation must, in any latitude, appear to make 
a complete revolution in 24*" x cosec. lat. This curious result 
has been amply verified by experiment. 

194. The equations of motion of the pendulum, referred 
to rectangular axes fixed in space and drawn from the earth's 
center, the polar axis being that of z, are obviously 

m -TT. = — T — -J h mXy 

at' L 

with similar expressions in y and z ; a, 6, c being the co-ordi- 
nates of the point of suspension, T the tension, I the length 
of the string, and X, F, Z the components of gravity. 

The equations of motion referred to a new set of axes, 
parallel to the former, but drawn through the point of sus- 
pension, are 

&c. = &c. ) 

Let us now refer the motion to axes turning with the 
earth, but drawn from the point of suspension. If the axis 
of f be drawn vertically, and the axes of 97, f respectively 
southwards and eastwards ; and if (ot be the angle at time t 
between the planes of xz and ^, X being the co-latitude of 
the point of suspension, we have at once (assuming that f 
intersects z) 



m 



.. (1). 



A 

cos x^ = sin \ cos ft)^, 


A 
COS XT) = COS X COS cot, 


cosa;f= — smo)^, 


cos y^ = sin \ sin o)^, 


A 

COS yq = COS X sin ©f. 


A 
cos 2^5*= COS CDt, 


A 

cos z^ = cos X, 


A 

COS ZTfa — sin X, 


A 
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By means of these expressions we can at once find the 
values of X" a, y — b, z — c in terms of ^, t), f, t, as follows : 

x — a = ^ sin X cos 0)^ + 97 cos X cos cd^ — f sin cd^, 

y — J = ^ sin X sin a>^ + 97 cos X sin 0)^ + f cos CDt, 

gj — c=fcosX —97 sin V 

Let 7 be the acceleration due to the^ attraction of gravity 
alone, and v the angle (nearly equal to X) which its direction 
makes with the polar axis. [We have above in effect as- 
sumed that its direction lies in the plane of z^, as we have 
assumed that the axis of f intersects the polar axis, while we 
know that the centrifugal force lies in theip common plane.] 
Let r be the distance of the point of suspension from the 
earth's centre, fi the angle its direction makes with the polar 
axis. Then 

a = r sin /A cos co^, b =r sin /Msin cot, c=rcosfi. 
With these data. equations (1) become 

sinX (-^ — fo)*) cos o)< — 2ft) -^ sin ©n 
+ cos X (-^ - rjca^j cos (ot—^co-^ sin (ot 

-i^- fo)') sin (ot - 2ft) ^cos tot 

T 
= — J— (^ sinX cos (ot-\-r) cos X cos (ot — f sin G)i) 

— 7 sin V cos (ot + ro)' sin fi cos cat 
sin X (^- ?«»J sin G)t+2(o-^ cos cct 

+ cos X (-^ - v<^) sin cot +2(0 — cos cot 

+ f -jf - ^ft}*] cos C0t — 200-^ cos ft)< 

~ — J— (f sin X sin (ot + r) cos X sin cot 4- f cos g)^) 

— 7 sin i; sin cot + ro)' sin fi sin o)^. 
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^ COS X — -^ sin X = — ^ (f COS X — 17 sin X) — 7 cos v. 

As we contemplate small ^ vibrations only, we may 
treat f as being practically equal to — I, and omit its differ- 
ential coefficients. We also omit powers and products of 
rj, f, and terms in (o\ except those in which it is multiplied 
by a large quantity. For it is known that the centrifugal 

force at the equator is about s^th of gravity, or that 

approximately 

With these simplifications our equations become 

cos X -Tsr cos 6)^ — 2« -77 sm cot ] — ^i sm ©^ — 2a) -37 cos cot 
\df at J df at 

T 
=s — y- (— Z sin X cos 6)^ + 1; cos X cos cot — fsin cot) 

— 7 sin 1/ cos 01^ + ro)* sin fi cos cot. 

cos X(-if^sm 0)^ + 26)-— cosci)n + -^coso)^ — 2a)-~smci)< 

T . . 

(— Z sin X sin 6)^ + 1; cos X sin ©^ + f cos cot) 



Im 

— 7 sin V sin tot + rco^ sin 11 sin cot. 

— -^ sin X = ^ (Z cos X + 17 sin X) — 7 cos v. 

The two first may be put in the form 
^ cob\-'2co-^ = — j- (— ZsinX + 1; cosX)— 7sin i; + ra>'sin fi. 

But, wh^n 17 = 0, ? = 0, we have T = mff, so that 

^ sin X — 7 sin 1/ + rco^ sin /a = 0, 

jf cos X — 7 cos y = 0, 
T. D. 14 
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and our equations become 

^cosX-2a,^ = ^--^jsmX-^-^cosX 

^ drj ^ d"^ T ^ 
-2a,^cosX--^ = ^? 

— 7^ sm X = ( flr cos X + f- 97 sm X. 

dv \m ^J Im ' 

The first and last give 

jf = •;- 2© ;^ Sm X, 

m ^ dt 

and therefore, to the degree of approximation above deter- 
mined upon, 






(2)- 



These are the equations of the motion of the bob, referred 
to a horizontal plane fixed to the earth. If we omit the 
middle terms, which obviously depend upon the earth's rota- 
tion, we fall back upon the equations of § 129. 

195. To interpret equations (2) it is convenient to employ 
a second change of co-ordinates — to refer the motion to axes 
revolving uniformly in the plane of 97, f, with angular velocity 
n. If g, J be the co-ordinates referred to the new axes, we 
have by Analytical Geometry 

97 = B cos Il< — ? sinfl^, f = B sin n^ + J cos H^, 

the substitution of which in (2) leads to the equations 

if we make the assumption 

12 = — ft) cos X (4), 

and omit as before terms of the order o*. 
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(4) shows that the new axes rotate, in the opposite direction 
to that of the earth, with the component of the earth's angular 
velocity about the vertical at the place. And in the plane, so 
revolving, we see by (3) that the bob of the pendulum de- 
scribes an approximately elliptic orbit. 

A circular path being obviously possible, let us assume as 
particular integrals of (2) 

77 = a cos {pt 4- a), ? = a sin {pt + a). 

The substitution of these values gives the same result 

y + 2a)^ cos \ - ^ = 

in each of equations (2). 

196. A particle under any forces, and resting on a 
smooth horizontal plane, is attached hy an inextensihle string 
to a point which moves in a given manner in that plane ; to 
determine the motion of the particle. 

• « 

Let X, y, X, y be the co-ordinates, at time t, of the par- 
ticle and point, a the length of the string, R the tension of 
the string, and m the mass of the particle. 

For the motion of the particle we have 



df a 

dt a 



[ • (1), 



with the condition {x'-x)^-\-(y ^y)^ = a\ 

Now X, y are given functions of t. Take from both 

dJ^x ^~u 
sides of the equations in (1) the quantities ^, ~, re- 
spectively, and we have the equations of relative motion 



df a df 

df^ a df 



(2). 



14—2 
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These are precisely the equationa we should have had if 
the point had been fixed, and in addition to the forces X, Y 
and R acting on the particle, we had applied, reversed in 
direction, the accelerations of the point's motion with the 
mass as a factor. It is evident that the same theorem will 

hold in three dimensions. The accelerations -7-^, rj^ are 

known as functions of t, and therefore the equationa of rela- 
tive motion are completely determined. 

197. Let there be no impressed forces, and mippose first 
that the point moves witk constant velocity in a straight line. 



Here -^. 



dx di/ 



dt' dt 



are constant, and therefore no terras are 



introduced in the equations of motion. We have thus the case 
of §28. 

Again, suppose the point's motion to be rectilinear, hut uni- 
forTidy accelerated. 

The relative motion will evidently be that of a simple 
pendulum from side to side of the point's line of motion. In 
certain cases, when the angular velocity exceeds a certain 
limit, we shall have the string occasionally untended ; and 
this will give rise to an impact when it ia again tended. 
While the string is untended the particle moves, of course, 
in a straight line. 

198. Suppose the point to move, with constant angular 
velocity m, in a circle whose radius is r and center origin. 
Here, supposing the point to start from the axis of x. 



Hence the equations of motion are, since 

^=-"'"' dh-'^^- 

df a ' 

(x ~x)^ + (}/ -1/)* = a\ 
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Whence (.-5)%^-(y-y)^^ ' 
or, in polar co-ordinates, for the relative motion, 

or — ^—j-^ — -' = — 0)* - sm {0 — cot). 

Now 0—(otis the inclination of the string to the radius 
passing through the point; call it ^, and we have 

^ = -o,«-sm^, 

which is the ordinary equation of motion of a simple pendulum 
whose length is ^—^. 

The particle therefore moves, with reference to the uni- 
formly revolving radius of the circle described by the point, 
just as a simple pendulum with reference to the vertical. 

199. To determine the motion of a particle under given 
forces, moving in a smooth tube, in the form of a given plane 
curve, which revolves in a given manner about an aads in its 
plane. 

Let the axis of revolution be that of z, and let the position 
of the particle at time t be given by its distance r from that 
axis, the plane of the tube at that instant making an angle 
with a fixed plane passing through the axis. By the con- 
ditions of the problem ^ is a given function of t 

The sole eflfect of the tube will be to produce a pressure 
of constraint, which lies in the normal plane to the tube, and 
may therefore be resolved into two parts, one perpendicular 
to the plane of the tube, the other in that plane and in the 
principal normal to the tube. 

Let the impressed forces be resolved into three, P along r, 
T perpendicular to the plane of the tube, and S parallel to 
the axis of ^. * 



Id 

rdt 
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Let R, R* be the two resolved parts of the pressure of 
constraint. 

The equations of motion will then be (by §§ 16, 69) 

(-•i)=^-^- (2)« 

£=^-4^ («)' 

where s is the arc of the revolving curve. 

In addition to these we have the two equations 

e-^At). (4), 

which gives the position of the tube at any time, and 

r = .AW • (5), 

the equation of the tube. 

By means of (4) and (5) we may eliminate 6, r, and s 
from (1), (2), (3). Then eliminating R between (1) and (3), 
we obtain a differential equation between z and t, whose 
integral together with (4) completely determines the position 
of the particle at any instant. 

R and R may then be found from (1) or (3), and (2). 

In the simplest case when the angular velocity of the tube 
is constant, or -i- = o), (4) becomes — wt if the plane from 
which is measured be that of the tube at the time ^ = 0. 

We proceed to give an example or two. 

200. A particle moves in a smooth straight tube which 
revolves with constant angular velocity round a vertical cuds to 
which it is perpendicular, to determine the motion. 

Here z = constant, -^ = constant = to, P = 0, and we have 



from (1) 
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r = A^* + -Be—*. 
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whence 

Suppose the motion to commence at time <=0 by the 
cutting of a string, length a, attaching, the particle to the 
axis. The velocity of the particle at that instant along the 
tube would be zero. Hence at ^ = 



and 






In the figure, let Oilf be the initial position of the tube, 
A that of the particle ; OL, Q the tube and particle at time t 
Then OA = a, arc AP = acotf OQ = r, and we have 

1 / arc^P arc JP v 

OQ^^^OAU '^ +e" ^^ j. 




From this we see that OQ and the arc ^Pare correspond- 
ing values of the ordinate and abscissa of a catenary whose 
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parameter is OA. (It is not necessary for the tube to meet 
the axis of revolution.) 

Here, by (3), we have evidently B = g. 
Also, by (2), 5' = - 2 y (€-* - €-«0 0) 

From this equation, combined with the value of r, we 
easily deduce 

and it is therefore proportional at any instant to the tangent 
drawn from Q to the circle AFN. 

201. Suppose the tvhe to revolve with constant angular 
velocity in a vertical plane about a horizontal axis. 

We have from equation (1) of § 199 

d^r 

^ — ro)* =5 — ^ cos ©<, 

if we conceive the tube to be vertical when ^ = 0. The inte- 
gral of this equation is 

r = A^* + Be^* —g ] (^) — «'[ cos (ot, 

or r-Ae^ + J5€"*** + ^ coswe ; 

dr 
and if r^^a^ -7: = 0, when ^ = 0, 

at 

we have a^A + S+z^, 

and 0=^-5; 

which completely determines the motion. B and Jt' may be 
found as before. 
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202. Let the tube he in the form of a circle turning with 
constant angular velocity about a vertical diameter. 

Let -4 be the axis, P the position of the particle at any 
time. Let POA = 6 denote the particle's position. The 
accelerations of the particle in the directions ON and iVjP 
being 

and —^ (oNP\ 



de 



df 




therefore 



d^a cos 



de 



=s jT — -B cos ^, 



cfasin^ 



de 



— afa sin ^ = — jB sin 0. 



Eliminating R 

d^0 



a -Ts — aof sin ^ cos ^ = — or sin 0, 
dv 



(1). 



The position of equilibrium will therefore be given by 



sin tf = 0, or ^ = 7, where cos 7 = 



« 9 



ao)' 



Litegrating (1) 

^^y=(7+2a)"cos7COS^-a)»cos»tf (2). 
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I. Suppose the particle to be making complete revolu- 
tions, passing through the lowest point with velocity aco^; 
therefore 

[~j = o>j* — 2o>' cos 7 (1 — cos + w' sin" ^ 

ft) * 

= ft)' {(1 — cos 7)* H — V — (cos — cos 7)*}, 

and -,- can never vanish if —^> 4 cos 7, or &)'>—, that 
at ft) ' ^ a 

is, if the velocity at the lowest point be greater than that 

due to the level of the highest point. 

To solve the equation, we must put 



*^''I=V^*''^' 



where u^^eot V{(« + 1) (1 — 01^ 

and s, r are the values of cos 6 that make the right-hand 
side of the equation vanish, s being > 1, and r < — 1. 

II. If ft)j' < — , the particle will oscillate through the 

lowest point, and if jt = 0, when 0=a, then 

(-J-] = — (cos ^ — cos a) — ft)' (cos* d — cos' a) 

= ft)' (cos — cos a) [ — , — cos a — cos ^j 

= ft)' (cos — cos a) (2 cos 7 — cos a — cos 0), 

and therefore if 

2 cos 7 — cos a > 1, 

the particle will oscillate through the lowest point. 
We must put 

tan ^ = tan ^ en w, 

and then u = <ot \/(cos 7 — cos a). 
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III. If 1 > 2 COS 7 — cos a > — 1, 

then putting 

2 cos 7 — cos a = cos 0, 

l-n) = «* (cos — cos a) (cos j3 — cos 0), 

and the particle will oscillate on one side of the vertical 
diameter. 

a B \ 

We must put tan^ = tan ■= dn w, or tan ^ = tan ^ ^ — > 

and then w = ©^ sin ^ cos ^ , Jfc' = — — • 

2 2 X a 

203. To find the form of the tube in order that the particle 
projected with given velocity may preserve its velocity un- 
changed, gravity acting parallel to the axis. 

Resolving tangentially, and taking co-ordinates a?, y in 
the plane of the curve, the axis of revolution being that of y, 
we have 

d^s ^ ^dx dy 

d?"" ^ ds^^ds ' 

'ds\' 



Hence, (-r: j = a^co^ — 2gy + G. 

But -t: = constant. 

at 

Hence, a* = -4 (^ + ^)> 

the equation of a parabola whose axis is vertical and vertex 
downwards. This result might easily have been foreseen, as 
the velocity can only be constant if the acceleration due to 
the impressed forces along the curve be zero at every 
point; that is, if the resultant of gravity and the reac- 
tion to circular motion (called the ccDtrifugal force) lie in 
the normal. That this may be the case, we must have 
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Centrifugal force : Gravity :: Ordinate : Sub-normal. But 
the centrifugal force is proportional to the ordinate, hence 
the subnormal must be proportional to gravity, i. e. must be 
constant : a property peculiar to the parabola. This propo- 
sition has a singular application in Hydrostatics. 

204. A particle moves on* a rough curve, under given 
forces; to determine the motion. 

If fi be the coefficient of kinetic friction, and 

be the normal reaction, friction will cause a resistance 
fij^{R^ + R^ acting in the tangent to the curve in the 
opposite direction to the particle's motion. 

Equation (1) of § 182 will therefore become 

the other two equations remaining the same. 

If from the three we eliminate iJ^ and B^, we may by 
means of the equations of the curve eliminate x, y and z, and 
the final result, involving only s and <, suffices to determine 
the motion completely. 

205. Ex. A particle moves in a rough tube in the form 
of a plane curve, wider no forces; to determine the motion. 

ft a U/O 

Here 3:2 = — M^ = — • 

XT dv d*s 

, dv v* 

hence « -7- = — a — : 

ds '^ p 

fit 

But, if y^ be the angle which the tangent at any point 
makes with a fixed line, 

ds_ 

dir^P* 
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Hence, v = ae "*'*''', where a is the velocity when -^ = 0. 

It may be instructive to compare this result with that for 
the tension of a string stretched over a rough curve. 

ds 
If the curve be tortuous, — is the angle between two 

H 

successive tangents. If the surface of which the curve is the 
cuspidal edge be developed, and if (f> represent the angle 
between the tangents corresponding to the initial and final 
positions of the particle, 

206. A particle under given forces moves on a given 
rough surface; to determine the motion. 

If iJ be the normal reaction of the surface, the friction 
will cause a resistance fiR, and the equations of motion 
become 

from which R must be eliminated. The two resulting equa- 
tions contain a?, y, z and ^, and if the latter be eliminated, we 
have one equation in a;, y, «, which, with the equation of the 
surface, will completely determine the path. In general these 
equations are utterly intractable. 



EXAMPLES, 

(1) If a particle, attached by a string to a point, ji^^ 
make complete revolutions in a vertical plane, the tension of 
the string in the two positions when it is vertical is zero, and 
six times the weight of the particle, respectively. 
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(2) A pendulum which vibrates seconds at a place A 
gains n beats in 24 hours at a place B ; compare gravity at 
the two places. 

(3) Prove that a seconda pendulum when taken to the 
top of a mountain A miles high will lose 21 '6^ beats in a 
day 

(i) The times of oscillation of a pendulum are observed 
at the earth's surface, and also at a height k above the sur- 
face ; from these data find the radius of the earth supposed 
spherical 

(5) Shew that a simple circular pendulum under a 
central attraction varying as the distance will move as it 
does under gravity. 

(6) A pendulum oscillates in a small circular arc, and 
is acted on in addition to gravity by a small horizontal 
attraction as the attraction of a mountain. Shew how to 
Jind this attraction by observing the number of oscillations 
gained in a given time. Also find the direction in which 
the attraction must act so as not to alter the time of 
oscillation. 

(7) Prove that a particle moving under gravity on the 
convex side of a vertical circle will leave the circle at two- 
thirds of the height above the centre of the line to the level 
of which the velocity is due. 

(8) A particle is suspended from a fixed point by an 
inextensible string : find the level to which the velocity must 
be due, so that the particle after the string has ceased to be 
stretched may pass through the point of suspension. 

(9) Two particles are projected from the same point, in 
the same direction, and with the same velocity, but at dif- 
ferent instants, in a smooth circular tube of small bore who.'* 
plane is vertical, to shew that the line joining them constantly 
touches another circle. 

Let the tube be called the circle A, and the horizontal 
line, to the level of which the velocity is due, L. Let m, m 
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be simultaneous positions of the particles. ' Suppose that mm' 
passes into its next position by turning about 0, these two 
lines will intercept two indefinitely small arcs at m and m', 
which (by a property of the circle) are in the ratio mO : Ow!, 

Let another circle B be described touching mrri in 0, and 
such that L is the radical axis of A and B, Let a be the 
distance between their centers, mp, mp perpendiculars on L. 
Let frvp cut A again in j and B in r, s. 

Then by Geometry, 

wip .qp^rp.sp, 

and therefore mO^ = mr . ms = (mp — rp) (mp — sp) 

= mp {mp + qp'-rp''Sp) 



Similarly 



= 2a . mp = - (velocity of m)'. 

•7 



Om" = 2a . m jp' = - (velocity of m')l 

Hence the velocities of m and m' are as mO : Om', and 
therefore by what we have shewn above about elementary 
arcs at m and m', the proximate position of mm! is also a tan- 
gent to B, which proves the proposition. 

It is easily seen from this, that if (me polygon of a given 
number of sides can be inscribed in one circle and circum- 
scribed about another, an indefinite number can be drawn. 
For this we have only to suppose a number of particles 
moving in A with velocities due to a fall from i, and then if 
they form at any time the angular points of a polygon whose 
sides touch B, they will continue to do so throughout the 
motion. This however does not belong to our subject. 

(10) Two segments of circles are described on the under 
side of the same horizontal line, the one subtending at its 
center double the angle which the other subtends; if a 
particle under gravity describes the lower arc, any tangent 
to the upper arc will cut oflf from the lower a portion which 
will be described in half the time of a single vibration. 
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(11) AB is a vertical diameter of a fine circular tute 
in which move three equal particles F, Q, Q of perfect 

elasticity ; P starts from A a»d Q, Q in opposite directions 
&om B with such velocities that at the first impact all three 
have equal velocities; prove that throughout the motion 
the line joining any pair is either horizontal or passes- 
through one of two fixed points, and that the intervals of 
time between successive impacts are all equal. 

(12) Two equal smooth circles are fixed so as to touch 
the same horizontal plane at their lowest points, their 
planes being at different inclinations ; two small beads are 
projected at the same instant along the circles from their 
lowest points, the velocity of each bead being due to the 
level of the highest point of the other circle above the 
horizontal plane ; prove that during the motion the beada 
will always be at the same level. 

(13) Prove that the time of vibration from rest to rest 
of a simple circular pendulum of length o oscillating through 
an angle 2a la equal to the time of complete revolution of 

the pendulum of length a cosec' ^ «> the velocity being due 
to the level 2a cosec' ^ a, above the lowest point. 

(14) A bead can slide on a smooth circular arc AB and 
ia attracted by it, with intensity f[f) \ if it be displaced 
from its position of equilibrium, the time of oscillation 
will be 



y^ 



where C is the middle point of AB, and % the angle A C 

subtends at the center of the circle, 

(15) A string passes through a small hole in a smooth 
horizontal table, and has equal particles attached to its ends, 
one hanging vertically and the other lying on the table at a 
distance a from the hole; the latter is projected with a 
velocity Jga perpendicular to the string; shew that the other 
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partidd will remain at rest, and if it be slightly disturbed the 



/2a 



time of a small oscillation will be 27r ^ , _ 

(16) A particle, under gravity, is attached to a fixed 
point by means of an elastic string of natural length 3a, 
the modulus of elasticity being six times the weight of the 
particle; when the string is at its natural length and the 
particle vertically above the point of attachment, the particle 

is projected horizontally with a velocity 3 a/ -^ y prove that 

the angular velocity of the string will be constant, and that 
the particle will describe the lima9on 

7» = a (4 — cos 6), 

(17) From a point upon the surface of a smooth vertical 
circular hollow cylinder, and inside, a particle is projected 
in a direction making an angle a with the generating line 
through the point; find the velocity of projection that the 
particle may rise to a given height {h) above the point, and 
the condition that the highest poiYit may be vertically above 
the point of projection. 

Find the condition that after n revolutions the particle 
may be again at the point of projection. 

(18) A particle slides down a catenary, whose plane is 
vertical and vertex upwards, the velocity at any point being 
due to the level of the directrix ; prove that the pressure 
at any point is inversely as the distance of that point from 
the directrix, 

(19) A particle projected with given velocity, moves 
under gravity- on a curve in a vertical plane ; find the nature 
of the curve that the pressure on it may be constant through- 
out the motion. 

If the pressure on the curve is always n times the weight, 

f)rove that the vertical distance between the highest and 
owest points of the curve is 

('/i*-l/' 

T. D. 15 
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and that the interval between the instants at which the 
particle is at the same level is 

la n 

the length of the curve between two such points being 

2n»+l 
ira 5 • 

Determine the nature of the evolute of this curve, which 
is such that the string of a simple pendulum must be 
wrapped on it in order that the tension may be constant, 
and prove the relation between the length of the arc and the 
vertical ordinate from the upper cusp 

where I is the length of the string. 

(20) The major axis of an ellipse being vertical, shew 
that in order that a particle projected along the concave 
side of the arc may pass through the center after leaving the 
curve, the velocity must be due to the level 

8a^ + y 

6a V3 

above the center, a and b being the semiaxes of the ellipse. 

(21) A particle is initially at rest at a point of the 
equiangular spiral r = ce~^^, distant d from the pole. Shew 

that if the pole be a center of attraction = -^ , the time of 

fall to it is 



TT di 



2^)V(^+mV- 



2V0 
Find the pressure on the curve at any instant. 

(22) A particle attached by a string to a point moves on 
a horizontal plane. A small ring passing round the string 
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moves with constant velocity in a straight line from the 
point. Shew how to find the equation of the actual path, 
and shew that the path relative to the ring is a reciprocal 
spiral. 

(23) A particle moves in a circular groove radius a 
under a central attraction x i?"** situated at a distance b 
from the center of the circle. It is projected from the 
nearest point with velocity V, shew that for a complete 
revolution 

(24) Prove that if a particle move in a smooth tube 
under given central attractions, the pressure at any point 
of the tube will vaiy as 



li^-^li^^}' 



where --j- is the acceleration due to the attraction of any one 
it/ • 

.of the centers, and p is the radius of curvature ; and hence 

that the pressure at any point of the tube will vary as the 

curvature whenever the orbit is such as could be described 

freely under each of the attractions taken separately. 

' (25) A particle of mass m moves in a smooth circular 
tube of radius a under an attraction nifi times the distance to 
a point inside the circle at a distance c from the center. If 
the particle be placed very nearly at its greatest distance 
from the center of attraction, prove that it will pass over the 
quadrant ending at its least distance in the time 

(26) Shew that a particle moving under gravity on a 
smooth helix whose axis is vertical, makes the first revolution 
from rest in the time 

87ra 
^ sin 2;c ' 

15—2 



Vi 



vIj 
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(27) A groove is cut on a right cone of height ?i, making 
an angle /3 with the generating lines. Shew that the time of 
reaching the base, from a vertical height h^ telow the vertex, 
by ft particle sliding in the groove ia 

■f cos a cos ^' 
where a is the semi vertical angle. 

(28) A particle under a central repulsion varying 03 the 
distance moves in a tabe of the form of an epicycloid, the 
pole being at the center of repulsion. Shew that the oscilla- 
tions are tautoehronous. 

For an attraction, the curve is a hypocycloid. 

(29) Prove that the tautochrone when the attraction is 
as the cube root of the distance from and perpendicular 
to the axis of x ia the hypocycloid 

X +y^ = a'. 

(30) A particle Pia attached by strings to two points A 
and B in the same horizontal plane, and describes a vertical 
circle. When the pariiicle is at the lowest point, the string AP 
is cut and the particle proceeds to describe a horizontal circle; 
find the ratio of the new tension of BP to the old tension. 

(31) A smooth ring sHdes on a circular wire which 
revolves with constant angular velocity about a vertical 
diameter. If the ring be attached to the highest point by 
a fine elastic string of natural length equal to the radius 
of the wire, and be slightly displaced from the lowest point, 
shew that it will just reach the highest point if the modulus 
of elasticity is four times the weight of the particle. 

(32) A ring slides on a smooth wire bent into the form of 
a plane vertical curve, and is attached by an elastic string to 
a fixed point in the plane of the curve ; if it start initially 
from a position in which the string is just not stretched, 
prove that it will descend through a vertical distance which is 
a third proportloual to the natural length of the string and its 
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extension at the lowest position, supposing that the modulus 
of elasticity is twice the weight of the ring, and the string is 
stretched throughout the motion. 

r 

(33) Three equal particles are attached to a string of 
length 4a, one at its middle point and the others half way 
between it and the extremities, which are attached to two 

points in a horizontal line at a distance a (JS + 1) from each 
other ; find the position of equilibrium, and shew that if the 
middle particle receive a slight vertical displacement the time 
of a small oscillation is the same as that of a pendulum of 



length 



3-^/3 

a. 

'6 



(34) A particle, under gravity, is suspended by a light 
elastic thread which passes through a ring B above the par- 
ticle and is attached to a fixed point -4, AB being the natural 
length of the string. 

If the particle be projected from any point in any 
direction, prove that it will describe an ellipse about the 
position of equilibrium of the particle as center. 

Prove that the same will hold if the particle be suspended 
in a similar way by a number of elastic strings. 

(35) A chord AB of a circle is vertical and the inclina- 
tion of the tangents at A and B to the horizon is the angle 
of friction. Shew that the time down any chord AG or CB 
drawn in the smaller of the two segments into which AB 
divides the circle is constant. 

(36) A particle, under no forces. Is projected with velocity 
Fin a rough tube in the form of an equiangular spiral at a 
distance a from the pole and towards the pole ; shew that it 
will arrive at the pole in time 

a 1 



K cos a — /A sin a ' 



a being the angle of the spiral and fi (< cot a) the coefficient 
of friction. 
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(37) A bead is projected along a rough plane curved 
wire, such that it changes the direction of its motion with 
constant angular velocity. Shew that the form of the wire 
must be a logarithmic spiral. 

(38) A particle attached to a point by a string whose 
natural length is a, lies on a rough horizontal plane and ia 
projected perpendicular to the string with velocity v. If it 
comes to rest at a distance a from the point, after describing 
a distance 8,v' = 2figs. 

(39) A particle descends a rough circular tube from the 
extremity of the horizontal diameter. If it stops at the lowest 
point, shew that 

3/ie-'"' + 2/ = 1. 

(40) If a particle under no forces be projected with 
velocity F along the inner surface of a rough sphere, deter- 
mine the motion, and shew that it will return to the point 
of projection in the time 

where r is the radius of the sphere. 

(^-l) A particle ia attached to a smooth string which 
passes over a rough circular arc in a vertical plane ; the 
particle initially at the extremity of a horizontal diameter 

is drawn up with constant acceleration -: shew that the 

work expended in drawing it to the vertex of the circle is 

where Wis the weight of the particle, a the radius of the 
circle, and /t the coefficient of friction. 

(42) A rough wire in the form of an equiangular spiral, 
whose angle is cot"' 2;*, is placed with its plane vertical and 
a particle slides down it under gravity, coming to rest at ita 
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lowest point; prove that at the starting point the tangent 
makes with the horizon an angle 2tan'^/L6, and that the 
velocity is greatest when the angle <^ which the direction of 
motion makes with the horizon is given by the equation 

(2)Lt' — 1) sin (f) + 5fM cos (f) = 2/*. 

(43) A particle falling under gravity down a rough 
cycloidal arc whose axis is vertical comes to rest at the 
lowest point: prove that if (f> be the angle which the tangent 
at the starting point makes with the horizon, then 

^ef*^ = sin — ft cos (f>. 

(44) Two equal particles attracting each other with in- 
tensity the acceleration of which is p" x distance are placed 
in two rough straight tubes at right angles to one another, and 
the friction is equal to the pressure in each tube ; prove that 
if they be initially at unequal distances, one moves for a time 

3" before the other begins to move, and that while they are 

approaching the point of intersection of the tubes they move 
in the same manner as the projections of the two extremities 
of a diameter of a circle upon a straight line on which the 
circle rolls. 

(45) A particle moves on a rough curve under forces T 
in the tangent and N in the normal, prove that the velocity 
at any point is given by 

(46) A circular tube of small bore revolves with con- 
stant angular velocity o> about a vertical diameter, and a 
particle in it is projected from the lowest point with velocity 
due to the level of the highest point. Determine the motion, 
and shew that it is at its greatest distance from the axis 
after a time 

where a is the radius of the tube. 



(47) A particle P, attached by a string of given length 
a, to a point iS in a fixod axis 8A, is attracted with constant 
intensity ^ in a direction alwaya parallel to a line SB, which 
13 inclined at a given angle to the axia SA, and revolves 
about it with a given angular velocity at : shew that if V= the 
velocity of P, w' = the angular velocity of the plane PSA 
about SA.t}> = z PSB, e = / PSA, 

iV^=ga cos <fi + a^tota sin' ff + const. 
Shew also that the dynamical conditions of this Problem 
are the same as those of a ball-pendulum under gravity, when 
the Earth's rotation is taken into account. 

(48) A smooth circular tube is fixed at one point A and 
contains a particle which is initially at rest at the opposite 
end of the diameter through A, The tube is then made to 
revolve with constant angular velocity w about an axis 
through A perpendicular to the plane of the tube. Prove 
that the angle described in the time t by the particle about 
the center of the tube is 

(49) A ring slides on a smooth elliptic wire which moves 
with constant angular velocity about an axis through its 
center perpendicular to its plane. Determine the motion; 
and find the time of a small oscillation about the position of 
equilibrium where this is possible. 

(50) If a particle shdo along a smooth curve, which 
turns with constant angular velocity to about an axis per- 
pendicular to its plane passing through a fixed point 0, 
then the velocity of the particle relatively to the moving 
curve is given by the equation 

ti* = o' + w'r*, 
where r ia the distance of the particle from the point 0; and 
the pressure on the curve will he given by the formula 

R = ~ + 2wii + wV 
P ^ 

where p is the perpeudicidar from on the tangent. 



d 
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(51) If a curve rGvoIve with constant angular velocity 
about a vertical axis in its plane, prove that the time of 
a small oscillation of a particle sliding on the curve about 
its position of relative equilibrium is 

27r / p siu a 



i4, 



p being the radius of curvature at the point of equilibrium, 
a the angle made by the normal at that point with the ver- 
tical, r the distance of the point from the axis of revolution, 
and w the angular velocity of the curve. 

(52) A fine straight tube rotates in a plane with constant 
angular velocity m about a point in its length while the plane 
rotates with constant angular velocity m about a horizontal 
axis through that point, prove that the equation of motion of 
a particle placed in the tube is 

tf r , , „ , , . , 

-n; — (w -I- w COS (i>t)r = g sm at t cos tot, 

the tube being initially perpendicular to the horizontal axis 
and the plane horizontal. 

(53) AB is the diameterof a sphere of radius a; a center 
of attraction at A attracts with intensity (/t x distance) ; from 
the extremity of a diameter perpendicular to AB a particle 
is projected in any direction along the inner surface with a 
velocity {2fj.)^a : shew that the velocity of the particle at any 
point P is SV/iOsinfi, and the pressure is /io (3sin'^— 1), 
where 9 is the angle FAB, so long as the particle remains in 
contact with the surface. 

(54) A particle is attached by a fine string to the apex 
of a right vertical cone whose semivertical angle is ^, and is 
projected from a position of rest on the cone with an initial 
angular velocity w (about its axis) whicb is less than il, the 
least angular velocity which would make the particle leave 
the cone. If the coefficient of friction between the partick> 
and cone be p., find the position of the particle and the 



i 
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tension of tlie string at a given instant; and shew tbat it 
will come to rest after a time 



(55) If a particle be projected horizontally inside a 
right circular cone of vertical angle 2a whose axis is vertical 
and vertex downwards with the velocity which it would ac- 
quire by sliding down a generator from the point of projection 
to the vertex, shew that ; 

1. The motion is oscillatory, and that the particle never 
descends lower than its initial position. 

2. The curve traced out by the particle on the cone if 
developed into a piano has its equation 

p'{%)'-''^'--p)(f'+i"-''>- 

where r is the distance of the particle from the vertex, p its 
initial distance. 

3. The reaction is given by the equation 



(56) A particle is in equilibrium on the surface of a 
smooth thin hemispherical bowl which attracts according to 
the law of nature. If it be slightly displaced, shew that the 
time of a small oscillation is 






where a is the radius of the bowl, and Jf the mass. 

(57) If a particle be projected inside a smooth para- 
boloid of revolutioD, axis vertical and vertex downwards, nori- 
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zontally at the level of the focus with velocity J'lnag, the 
initial radius of curvature of the path will be 



2\/2 



na 



Vn* + 1 

(58) A particle is projected in a smooth paraboloid 
whose axis is vertical so as very nearly to describe a circle 
whose diameter is the latus rectum of the generating para- 
bola ; prove that the time of a small oscillation is the same 
as that of a pendulum of length a, where 4a is the latus 
rectum. 

(59) A particle moves in the interior of a smooth para- 
boloid of revolution whose axis is vertical and vertex down- 
wards. Shew that the differential equation of its path on a 
horizontal plane is 

where 4a is the latus rectum of the generating parabola. 

« 

(60) A particle under an attraction varying inversely 
as the cube of the distance from a given plane, is constrained 
to move on a smooth spherical surface, having been projected 
with the velocity due to an infinite distance ; prove that the 
resultant acceleration of the particle always passes through a 
fixed point. 

(61) A particle is attached to the highest point of a 
smooth fixed sphere of radius a, by an. elastic string whose 

natural length is -^ , and the weight of the particle is suf- 
ficient to stretch the string to double its natural length ; at 
first the particle moves with constant velocity in a small 
circle, the string being stretched to double its natural length; 
prove that if the motion be slightly disturbed the time of a 
small oscillation will be 






5)7r + 8V2 
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and find tie greatest impulse it can receive alon; 
tion of the stnng without leaving the sphere. 

(62) A rough paraboloid of revolution of latus rectum 
4(1 and coefficient of friction cot^ revolves with constant 
angular velocity ahoiit its axis which is vertical ; prove that 
for any given angular velocity greater than 



^l 



a particle can rest anywhera on the surface except within a 
certain zone, but that for any intermediate angidar velocity 
equilibrium is possible at every point of the surface, 

(63) An anchor ring is formed by the revolution of a 
circle of radius c about an axis in its own plane at a distance 
a from the center. A particle is projected along the smaller 
equator with velocity v and is under an attraction to the 
center of the axis ^r". If the particle be slightly displaced, 
prove that it will cut its original path at equal angular 
intervals a, where 



©■ 



-c fia{a — c)" 



(04) A smooth surface is generated by the revolution of 
the curve tc*^ — c' about the axis of y which is directed 
vertically downwards, and a particle under gravity is pro- 
jected along the surface with velocity due to the level of 
the horizontal plane through the origin. 

Prove that its path will intersect all the meridians at a 
constant angle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MOTION IN A RESISTING MEDIUM, 

207. When a body moves in a fluid, whether liquid or 
gaseous, it must, in displacing the particles of the medium 
and in rubbing against .them, lose part of its own velocity. 
The resistance of a fluid to a body moving in it produces 
therefore a retardation; but, in consequence of the great 
difficulty of making accurate experiments on the subject, the 
laws of the resistance of fluids have not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

For a velocity neither very great nor very small^ the 
general approximate law seems to be, that the resistance to 
a plane surface, moving with its plane at right angles to the 
line of motion, varies as the extent of the surface, the density 
of the resisting medium, and the square of the velocity taken 
conjointly; and the retardation due to the resistance is 
therefore equal to the numerical value of the resistance 
divided by the number of units of mass in the body. 

It is well that the student should observe that in all cases 
of resistance, as in those of friction, the motions are essentially 
irreversible. We are no longer dealing with conservative 
systems of motion, so long at least as we confine our attention 
to the motion of the resisted body alone. 

208. A particle under no forces is projected in a resisting 
medium of uniform density^ of which the resistance varies as 
the vl^ power of the velocity ; to determine the motion. 

The motion will evidently be rectilinear. Let s be the 
distance of the particle from a fixed point in the line of 
motion at the • time t^ v its velocity at that time. The 
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retardation due to the resistance may be represented by 
Arv* h being a constant, and the equation of motion is 

S=-^- (1). 

or «$ ^y" (2). 



Therefora 



da 



1 do_ T 
L^ jb 



v'-^ds 
Integrating, supposing the initial velocity F, 

^iFi— ps=i =(«-!) ^< (3), 



1 1 

i;5=2-pr:2 = (»»-2)&s (4), 

and the elimination of v between (3) and (4) will give 8 in 
terms of t 

V 

We see from (3) and (4) that if n > 1, the velocity never 
vanishes ; and that if w > 2, the distance gone increases 
indefinitely. 

209. The Eev. F. Bashforth, Motion of Projectiles, found 
that for small variations of velocity we might put w = 3, 

. If d = diameter of shot in inches, w = number of pounds 
in the shot, then the retardation due to the resistance was 

put = lO"' — Kv\ so that A; = 10"* — K, and K was deter- 

mined by experiment for velocities proceeding by increments 
of 10 between 900 and 1700 feet per second, K attaining its 
maxinium value for a velocity of about 1200. 
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The numerical values of K for elongated and spherical 
projectiles are given in Tables I. and II. in the "Motion of 
Projectiles." 

Tables also were calculated by Mr Bashforth from formulae 

(3) and (4) (Tables VIII — XI.), giving — a and — t for every 

decrement of 10 in the velocity between 1700 and 900, using 
the mean value of K between each pair of velocities, and 
from these tables we can determine a in terms of v and t in 
terms of v for any shot, neglecting gravity, and consequently 
8 in terms of t. 

210. There is* one case in which the above solution fails, 
namely when n = 1, or the resistance varies as the velocity. 
In this case k is the reciprocal of a time and may be put 

s= - , and then 

T 

^ dv _ . V 
di t' 



or 



l^^^l 

V dt T 



Hence log — ^e"" (3); 

ds -^ 
and therefore t? = — = "Pie '", 

dt 

Integrating, we have s= FT(l-e"^) (4). 

Equations (3) and (4) determine the velocity and the 
position of the particle at any instant. They shew that the 
velocity continually diminishes without ever actually be- 
coming zero, but that the distance passed over by the particle 
has a definite limit, for when 
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211. A particle, under a constant force in its line of 
motiony moves in a resisting medium of uniform density, of 
which the resistance varies as the square of the velocity; tQ 
determine the motion. 

Suppose the particle projected from the origin with the 
velocity V, and let v be its velocity at any time t, x its 
distance from the origin at that time, and f the constant 
acceleration due to the force. 

Assume K to be the velocity with which the particle 
would have to be animated that the retardation due to the 
resistance might be equal to /, then the retardation when the 

velocity is v may be represented hj fj^, 

I. Let / act so as to diminish x ; then the equation of 
motion is 



I 

Integrating, and determining the constants so that when 

a;=0, ^=0, i; = F, 
we obtain 

>? = tan- 1 - tan- ^ - tan- :^^^^') 
^-tan ^ tan ^-tan ^,^pr„. 

2fx, p+V* 

Let T be the time at which the velocity becomes zero, 
and h the corresponding value of w, then 

K V K* r V\ 

T=j tan- •^, and A = 2^ log j^l + ^,j . 
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After this the particle begins to return, the resistance 
therefore tends to increase x, and the equation of motion is 

Integrating, and determining the constants so that when 

t; = 0, a; = A, e = r, 
we obtain 

^(*- 2^) -log ^3^, 

■^(A-a:) = log-g^^— ^^. 

Let Uhe the velocity with which the particle will return 
to the point of projection ; then, putting a? = in the latter 
equation, we obtain 

IP JIh. 





-g-" 


* ^^ > 


or, substituting 


for h its value, 






F» 




m 


^» 




K*~ 


1 + f. 


whence 








•1 


1 1 



This shews, as we might expect, that the particle returns 
to the point of projection with diminished velocity. 

212. The results of the last Proposition are applicable to 
bodies projected in a resisting medium vertically upwards or 
downwards under gravity; for the acceleration due to gravity 

T. D. 16 
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may still be considered constant, although not the same as 
for a particle in vacuo. The effective attraction of gravity is 
in fact the difference of the weights of the body and the fluid 
displaced, so that if a be the ratio of the density of the fluid 
displaced to that of the body, effective gravity 

-W{l-a) = Jfg(l-«), 

where W and M are the weight and mass of the body, and 
therefore the acceleration caused by gravity = ^(l— a). By 
substituting this foryin the results of § 211, we may obtain 
fonnulse for the motion of bodies in a vertical direction 
under gravity. Hailstones and raindrops afford a good 
illustration of the Terminal Velocity indicated by the result 
of § 211. 

213. To find the equations of motion, in a resisting me- 
dium, of a paHicle under any forces. 

Let Xj y, e be the co-ordinates of the particle relative to 
an assumed system of rectangular axes, at the time (, and let 
X, Y, Z be the component accelerations, parallel to the axes, 
due to the forces acting on the particle. Then denoting by R 
the retardation due to the resistance, which lies in the tan- 
gent to the path described, and in a direction opposed to the 
motion, we have 



df 
d'y_ 
di'' 



'dt'' 



= X-R 



These are the general equations of motion, In any par- 
ticular case R will be given as a function of the density of 
the medium and the velocity of the particle, and particular 
methods will be necessary for obtaining the path of the 
particle and its pnsition at any time. These ec|uationa will 
enable us, when X, Y, Z are given, to deteimine the resist- 
ance that a given path may be described. 
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214. A particle under gravity is projected from a given 
point in a given direction with a given vdodty^ and moves in a 
uniform medium whose resistance varies as some power of the 
velocity ; to. determine the motion. 

Take the given point as origin, the axis of x horizontal, 
the axis of y vertically upwards, so that the plane of wy may 
contain the direction of projection ; let g denote the accele- 
ration of gravity, v the velocity of the particle at any point, 
u its horizontal component, (f> the inclination of the direction 
of motion to the horizon, and B *= kv* the retardation due to 
the resistance. 

Then the equations of motion are, resolving horizontally 
and vertically, 

dF^^^ds (^)' 

df ^ ^ ds ^^^' 

or, resolving in the direction of the tangent and normal, 

^^-g^uKf^-B (3), 

— = yeos0 (4). 

ds ds 

Since » = tt, m = i;cos^ and P='~~r:) equations (1) and 

(4) may be written 

^*--Scos^ (5), 

d<i> 
Vj^=^-gcos4, (6), 

and therefore 

du _ Rn 

9 
^-w'+'sec"*'* (7). 

16—2 



where 7 *= ^^^^ =" 
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Integrating this equation, denoting by u^ the velocity at 
the vertex of the trajectory, 

if P^ denote the integral I n sec*"*^* ^d^. 

Therefore u = — 1 , 

(1 - JP^Y 
ku^ _ retardation at vertex 
g "" acceleration of gravity 

_ resistance at vertex 
weight of shot 

From equation (6) 

dt V . w a , 
—-=:-- sec ©5= — sec o, 
d^ g ^ g ^' 

therefore, if a be the angle of projection, 

^^«,r«_sec^f ^gj 

Again, ^s= I udt^ \ — sec'AdA 

Jo Ji^g 

^Vp Bec^^d(f> 

and ^^Vrn^n^sec^ ^^^^ 

^•^* (i-7nr 

Equations (9), (10), (11) give t, x, y in terms of ^. 

For n = 3, P = 3 tan ^ + tan' ^, 

and the integrals in (9), (10), (11) were calculated by quad- 
ratures for different values of 7 and for certain ranges of 
angle, and the nominal values tabulated, in Tables IV. V. VI. 
in Mr Bashforth's " Motion of Projectiles." 
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215. For n = 1, putting jB = -, then t is the measure 



of a time, and 

P = I sec' <f>d(f>=: tan <^, 

•'0 



t 



_ Wq /■• se( 



g]^ 1-7 tan ^ 



^«, l-7tan^ 

^7 ^ 1 - 7 tan a ^ '^^ 



and since 7 = -^ 

9T 



, 1 — 7 tan d> 

< =: T log ^— ; 

° 1 — fy tan a 



7 

fa 

sec^6d^ 



_^u^ /■• se 
^"" 5^ i*(l-7tan<^)'' 

"^<>'^Vl-7tana""l-7tan0J'"^^^' 

_ u^ psec'<^ tan <^d<^ , 
^-7^ (l-7tan<^)» 

= i7^fr-^; , 1 log;-IlX^y„(3); 

^ \1 — 7 tan a 1 — 7 tan 1 — 7 tan a/ ^ '^ ' 

and the elimination of tan<^ between (2). and (3) will give 
the relation between x and y. 



Or immediately, resolving horizontally and vertically, 

d^x 1 dx 



■ «. • 1 



di? T <ft 



(4). 
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and integrating^ supposing V the velocity and a the angle of 
projection, 

-~= Fcosae % 



:7r + 5^T= (Fsina+5rT)e"s 



dt 
and integrating again, 

»= Ft cosa(l— je~^) (6), 

y + ^T=(FTsina+5rT') (1-e ^) (7). 

Eliminating t between (6) and (7), 

, _, , Ft cos a /, gr \ 

y + CT'log-fr- = (tana + -Tr^ la?, 

^ ^ ^ Ft cos a - a; V Fcos a/ ' 

the equation of the trajectory. 

Differentiating this equation twice, we obtain 

^+ ff-^ =0 

da? (Ft cos a— a;)* ' 
the differential equation of the trajectory. 

216. For n = 2, putting iJ = - , then a is the measure 
of a. length, and putting p s tan ^, 

P « [ 2 sec' ^d(f> = 2 jjTTfdp 

== 2) y r+F + log (p + n/TTP). 

The equations of motion are, resolving horizontally and 
vertically, 

d!'x 1 (dss^dx 

W^a[dt) da ^^^' 

cPy l/cfo\Vy 

3? aldJdS""^ ^^> 
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Equation (1) may be written 

du ^ 1 ds 
dt a dt ^ 

1 du 1 ds 

or = • 

u dt adt' 

and integrating, 

u = Fcosae"« (3). 

From equation (8) of § 214, 

111 

i?"'Pcos»a"^^^*"^*^' 

2 * y^ cos' OL f 
or e ** — 1 = 1 tan a sec a — tan 6 sec 6 

. , tana + seca\ ... 

+ ^°gtan,/, + sec<^j W' 

the intrinsic equation of the path. 

Differentiating this equation with respect to a?, 

2 2'-ds^ Pcos'g dP^ 2t^cos'g ^ jdp 

a dx ga dx" ga *^ ^ dx^ 

or ^+ ^ e'^-O (o) 

^ dx+Pcos'a^ "" ^^^' 

the differential equation of the path. 

If 8y 8 denote the arcs of the trajectory in a non-resdsting 
and a resisting medium, measured from the point of projec- 
tion to any two points at which the tangents are parallel ; 
then, since in the non-resisting medium a = x , therefore 

and -r =» 6 " » 
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and integrating, 

a 2 



iff 1 2-? 



217. For a flat trajectory, p being always small, we may 
put -T- = 1, and then equation (5) may be written 



dx V^ cos* a dx 



Integrating, 



qa 8^" . ga 

^ 2 F cos' a 2F*cos*a' 



a-i - 2F»cos'a 



or e * — 1 = (tan a — p\ 

go, 

And substituting again in equation (5), 

^P ^P- g ^tang 

cue a F cos a a 

-8- 

Multiplying by e * and integrating, 

^g-':-^ g^ I /" '^"^ I tana^g"'' 

^^ 2F»cos«a^UF^ cosset V ' 

dy qa sj o^a 

or « = -/=:- — -f — — - e * + -7777? — i- + tan a. 
-^ rfa? 2 F"* cos* a 2 K* cos* a 

And integrating again. 



2? . ,. n X 



Expanding e * in ascending powers of - , a being sup- 

posed large, 

qa? qx^ 

•^ 2 F* cos a 3a F cos' a 

of which the first two teims will represent the trajectory in 
a non-resisting medium. 
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218. A particle moves in a resisting medium under a 
central attraction; to determine the orbit 

Let P be the acceleration due to the central attraction, 
R the retardation due to the resistance of the medium ; 
then resolving along and perpendicular to the radius vector, 



'~'-'''§)-^t '^'- 



Idf 
rdtK 



dO 
Putting r^ -Tr=^h, equation (2) may be written 



dt 



or 

and therefore 



dh _^ j^ 2 dO 

di ""'■ d^' 

ldh__R^ 
hdt^ V ' 

h = h,e'^''' : (3). 



Or the equation may be written 

Idh B 

hda D* ' 
and therefore 

A = A.e"-^^*. (4). 

1 do 

Again, putting r = - , we have -^ = Aw', 

u at 

J dr 1 du ^ 1 du dd _^ jdu 

^"^ Jt^'^u^dt^'^u^delt^"^^' 

d\ , cPw dQ _^ dh du 

d^"'^ Wdi^didd 

7 2 o cPu , , Rdu 
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and tfaerefiore 



d^ + « = AV (^^' 

an equation of the same form as that for the motion in 
a non-resisting medium, h however being now variable. 

219. If in addition to the central attraction, there is 
a transversal force producing acceleration T, we shall obtain 
the equation analogous to (5) most simply by resolving in 
the normal, and then 

- = Psin^+ Tcos^, 
P 

where tan <p = -r- = — 



dr. du ' 



Therefore 



pSUXip \d0 I 

^u _ P T du 
^"^ de^'^^''h'u''A\'d0' 

an equation of the same form as that obtained in § 136. 
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EXAMPLES. 



(1) If the time is a quadratic function of the length 
traversed, prove that the resistance varies as the cube of the 
velocity. 

(2) Shew that the solution of the differential equation 
for vibrations resisted by friction proportional to the velocity, 
but otherwise free, viz. 

u + ku + n^u = 0, 

may be put into the form 

.J. f . sin n « , / ,. k , ,\\ 

where n^^^n^ — ^J^, and u^^ u^ are the values of the velocity 
and displacement when t^Q, 

Deduce the complete solution of 

w + Ai2 + v?u = U, 
in the form 

u = e'^i^hi^ — r-+ Wq f cos w < + 2"-? sm w *J V 

1 f^ 



w Jo ' 



where IT is the same function of ^' as U is of U 
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(3) Determine the motion of a body under an attraction 
towards a fixed center proportional to the distance in a 
medium whose resistance is proportional to the velocity, 

A body performs rectilinear vibrations in tbia medium in 
a period T, and the co-ordinates of the extremities of three 
consecutive semivibrations are a,h,c; prove that the co-ordi- 
nate of the position of equilibrium and the time of vibration 
if there were no resistance are respectively 

(4) If chords be drawn from either extremity of a vertical 
diameter of a circle, the time of descent down each of them in 
a medium whose resistance varies aa the velocity, is the same. 

(5) One particle begins to fall from the higher extremity 
of a vertical line, and at the same instant another is projected 
upwards from the other extremity with a given velocity, the 
particles moving in a inediura of which the resistance varies 
as the velocity ; shew that the time at which they will meet 

Ft ■ 
will be rlog -j^ , where a is the length of the line, Fthe 

velocity of projection, and the retardation due to the resist- 
ance is - of the velocity. 

(6) A light elastic string whose unstretched length is o 
ia fastened at one end and to the other end is attached a 
particle, which hanging freely would streteh the string to a 
length 2a. The particle is projected vertically upwards from 
the point at which the string ia fastened in a medium of 

resistance producing retardation 5- . If A be the height at- 
tained, U the velocity of projection, Y the velocity with 
which the particle returns to the point of projection, 

\u--g[«{«-l) + {h-a)}\. 
|F-=y|a(l+?)-(i+o)6--}. 
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(7) Determine the law of attraction that a particle 
may always descend to a given center in the same time from 
whatever distance it commences its motion, the medium in 
which the particle moves being uniform, and the resistance 
varying as the square of the velocity. 

(8) If one particle be projected in a medium, the re- 
sistance of which varies as the velocity, and another be pro- 
jected in vacuo at the same angle, and with the same velocity, 
both particles being under gravity, and if t^, t^ be the times 
of describing two arcs in the medium and in vacuo so related 
to each other that the tangents at their extremities shall be 
parallel to each other, then 

ti t 

T 

(9) Prove the following equations applicable to the 
motion of a shot resisted by the air with retardation /(t;), v 
being the velocity and -^ the inclination to the horizon of the 
direction of motion : 

^COS.|r-'ysm.|r=-/(t;), 

i; -J^ = - 5r cos '>|r. 

Prove also that if '^^ is the initial value of '>|r, and t, x, y 
the time and horizontal and vertical distances &om the point 
of projection, 



gt=\ V&ecyfrdyfr, 

= I V dyft, 

J ^ 



'^0 

ffy 



= I v^ tan ylrd\lt. 

J ^ 

Solve completely the case for which 

A') -I- 
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(10) If the horizontal distance of a projectile in a re- 
sisting medium from the point of projection be connected 
with the time by the equation x =f{t), prove that the equa- 
tion of the trajectorj is 

where A and B are constants. 

In the case when t = aa;-\- ha?, shew that the equation of 
the trajectory is 




<.-s(lc 



(11) A particle moves under gravity in a medium in 
which the resistance varies as the Ji power of the velocity, 
V , V^ being its velocities at the two points where ita direction 
of^ motion makes an angle with the horizon, and V ita 
velocity at the highest point ; prove that 

_1 J_ _ 2cos^^ 

(12) If the resistance vary as the ji"" power of the velocity, 
and if / be the retardation due to the resistance when a shot 
ia ascending at an inclination (f>, f^ when it is moving hori- 
zontally, and /' when it is descending at an inchnation in 
the trajectory, prove that 



i_i_ 
/• 7" 



I nsi 



(13) A body of mass m ia describing a parabola under 
gravity, and a tangential impulse mw acts on it. Prove 
that the focus of the new trajectoiy moves towards the body 

a distance — ^ — w, where « wag the velocity of the body. 
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If the body is acted on by a uniform resistance we may 
conceive the path as the envelope of a system of parabolas. 
Apply the above to find the relation between corresponding 
area of the path and the locus of the foci of the enveloping 
parabolas. 

(14) A particle of weight W moves under gravity in a 
medium of which the resistance R is always email and varies 
according to a given law ; shew that the velocity of the focus 

of the instantaneous parabola at any time is -ttj x velocity of 

the particle. 

(15) Prove that the angular velocity of regression of 
the apse line of a planet P, moving in a medium producing 
retardation B, is 

^^ sin PSH, 

where S is the sun, H the other focus of the orbit, e the 
eccentricity, and V the velocity. 

(16) Explain how it is tbat a resisting medium, even 
though acting for a short time only, would accelerate the 
mean motion of a planet. 

(17) A particle is moving amidst rays diverging from a 
point, which offer resistance only to motion across them with 
resistance proportional to the velocity. Shew that it is 
possible for the particle to move with constant angular 
velocity about the point, and find the path and the circum- 
stances of projection. 

(18) A particle describes an equiangular spiral under a 
central attraction in a medium of which the resistance varies 
as the square of the velocity. 

Prove that the distance at which the attraction is a 
maximum is half the distance at which the velocity is a 
maximum, and that these distances are independent of the 
initial distance or initial velocity. 
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(19) The retardation due to the resistance of a medium 
being kv*, prove that the orbit under a central attraction 

^ will be an equiangular spiral if the velocity of projection 

be that in a circle at the same distance, and the angle of 
projection be cos"" 2/ii. 

(20) Shew that the equation 



d^ 



+ 2k-j- + n'x^ n'P(l + 2S" cos qit). 



in which i has all positive integral values, and k is less than 
n, represents cycloidal pendulum motion, with viscous resist- 
ance, under the action of an infinite series of equal impulses 
(in ihe same direction) succeeding one another at intervals 
,27r 
of — . 
P 

Integrate this equation; and, by comparing the result 
with that obtained by treating the problem for each impulse 
separately from an epoch so distant that the motion has 
become independent of the initial circumstances, shew that 



^+2sr 



(ti' — Pp') cos ipt + 2ikp sin ipt 



- ,.,(' 


_'"* 2,™. \ _?^ 9iTn 

-e P C03 ^')6in7l,( + € p sin 'cosji.i 


1", 

where n,.-J,i 


l_2e p coBiI?i + , p 

e 

^ ana ( lies between and — , 
P 



(21) Prove that the cycloid is still a tautochrone under 
gravity when the resistance varies as the velocity. 

Prove that the same is true also of any tautochrone. 
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(22) The time of vibration from rest to rest of a cjcloidal I 

pendulum when unresisted being — , prove that if the resist- I 

ance of the air produce retardation 2n ain a x' velocity, in order 
that the arc of oscillation may be constantly 2c, each time 
the bob passes through the lowest point, it must receive an 
impulse in the direction of motion 

m7ice~"'"''(e* " — e ^ '), 
■where m is the mass of the bob, 

(23) A pai-ticle is projected in a medium the resistauce 
of which produces retardatioo - x velocity, and is under an 
attraction to a fixed point which produces acceleration 
-^ X distance. Prove that the particle will describe a para- 
bola, tending to come to rest at the origin, 

(24) If a particle under a central attraction producing I 
acceleration ^V move in a medium of which the resistance | 
produces retardation Ik (velocity), prove that it wiU describe ' 
the curve 

o log —^ — j-^ — , f, - -f- - — ^— tan ■'- = 0, 

2 ° {ad — lie) V/* —k ay — ex 

(25) A particle moving under gravity in a medium, the 
retardation due to whose resistance = — , slides in a vertical 
plane down the curve 

o a 

where s is the length of the curve measured from the lowest 
point, y the ordinate of the estremity of this arc referred to 
a vertical axis, and a a constant; shew that the time of 
reaching the lowest point is independent of the height from 
which it starts, 

T. D. 17 
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(26) A particle of mass m falls down a smooth cycloid 
whose axis is vertical and vertex upwards, in a medium 

whose resistance is - — , and the distance of the starting point 

from the vertex is c; prove that the time to the cusp is 

, 2a being the length of the axis. 



/|(?-)' 



(27) A particle movea in a resisting medium; state any 
reasons, arising from the principle of the conservation of mo- 
mentum, which render it proTjable that the resistance at any 
point varies as the density of the medium at that point, and 
the square of the velocity of the moving particle. 

A particle describes in the medium an ellipse under two 
attractions to the foci varying inversely aa the «,"" power of 
the distance ; find the density of the medium at any point 
of the path ; and shew that if the attractions vary inversely 
as the distance, being equal at equal distances, the density 
varies as the acceleration with which it would move in a 
non-resisting medium, under the same attraction if it were 
constrained to move in the ellipse. 

(28) A particle is suspended so as to oscillate in a cycloid 
whose vertex is at the lowest point : if it begin to move from 
a point distant « from the lowest point measured along the 
curve, and the medium in which it movea produces a small 

retardation — , prove that before it neit comes to rest energy 
has been dissipated which is s- of its original value. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

I 

GENERAL THEOBEMS. 

220. We propose now to prove some of the general 
theorems connected with the motion of a particle under any 
forces, and to investigate the forces requisite for the descrip- 
tion of given paths in a given manner. Several of these 
results have ahready occurred as immediate deductions from 
the laws of motion ; but to maintain the special character of 
the work we give more formal analytical demonstrations, 
though these are certainly superfluous. 

221. If a 'particle he subject to forces, whose resultant is 
continually at right angles to the direction of motion; the 
velocity of the particle will he constant 

Let B be this resultant, \ fi, v its direction cosines, then 
if m be the mass of the particle, the equations of motion 
are 

Multiplying hy ;it , • • • , adding, and observing that 

dx dy dz ^ 
ds '^ ds ds"^ * 

since the fprce R is at right angles to the element of the path, 

, 1 d . ^ dx dfx . dy dfy dz dfz ^ 

we have 2d^^''did?+-£J+did^'^' 

therefore v — const, 

11— 'L 
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Or, we might at once have resolved along the arc ; this 
would have given 

da' 



whose integral is 



d^=«' 



ds . 

-— = v = const. 
at 



v' 



The value of B is evidently m — ; and therefore JR varies 

inversely as the radius of absolute curvature of the path. 
It is clear that its direction lies in the osculating plane, for 
there is no acceleration perpendicular to that plane. 

Ex. A particle projected in a plane is under a constant 
force R in that plane tontinually perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of motion ; to find the path described. 

Here JS = — ; and therefore p is constant, or the path i^ 
a circle. 

222. J/X, Y, Z he the rectangular components of a force 
or forces such as occur in nature, i,e. tending to fi^ed centers 
and being functions of the distances from these centers, 

Xdx + Ydy + Zdz = -dV, 

Le. is a complete differential. Compare § 78. 

Let the points a^,h^,c^\ ^q, &2> c^; &c. be the positions of 
the centers of force \ x,y, z the co-ordinates of the attracted 
particle; then, if r^,r^,,., be its distances from the centers, 
(f>( (D), if)^ {D), &c. the laws of attraction to those centers, we 
have 

^=^»f^^/w+-'^^;w+ 



»•» »•, 



-2^-^f(r). 
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But r = V{(a-^)* + (J-y)' + (c-a)'}; 

which gives [ -^ J = , &c., for the values of the partial 

(liflFerential coefficients of r. 



Hence 



X=-SfM(|). 



These give 






Xdx+ Ydy + Zdz 



=-^-«{(*)^^(*).y+(|)..} 

= -Sf (r) dr = -dr., (1), 

since eveiy term of the smn is a complete differential From 
§ 78 it is obvious that V is the potential at x, y, z. 

223. Under any forces such as occur in nature the 
increment of the square of the velocity of a particle in passing, 
from one point to another is independent of the path pursued, 
and depends only on the initial and final positions. This is 
true even if the particle be forced to move in any particular 
path by a constraint continually perpendicular to its direction 
of motion f such as frictionless constraint. 

If we choose tangential resolution, the constraint has no' 
component in that direction, and the equation of motion is 

« 

d?8 _ ydx „dif „dt 
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which becomes by (1) 

dtV ^ ^'dt' dt ■ 

Therefore Jb" - C - S^ (r) = P - F. 

Hence, i! Uhe the velocity at a point whose distances from 
the centers are It^, S^ , and where V= V^, 

or ^y'+Y=^U'+ F„ 

a result which iovolves only tho co-ordinates of the initial 
and final positions. See, again, § 78. 

224. Hence if from any point of the surface 

a particle be projected with a given Telocity in any direction ; 
its velocity when it meets the surface 

will be the same, in whatever point it meet that surface; 
A and B being any constants. 



Now on account of equatioi 



(1). 
constant 



is the equation of a, surface on which if smooth a particle will 
rest in any position under the action of the given forces. 

Hence a particle leaving any point of a surface of equi- 
librium with a given velocity, will have on reaching any other 
surface of equilibrium a velocity independent of the path 
pursued or the point reached. This is evident from § 78 if 
we notice that a surface of equilibrium is an Equipotential 
Surface. 

225. To find the condition to which the applied forces 
must he subject when the kinetic energy of a particle depends 
vpon its position only. This is merely the converse of § 223. 
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Here we have . 

1 

and, therefore, 

But, in all cases of motion, 

vdv = Xdx + Ydy + Zdz. 
iSence, in this case we must have 

that is, 

Xdx -{• Ydy + Zdz 

must be the differential of a function of three independent 
variables. 

If the seat of the force be in a definite fixed point, which 
may be taken as origin, the velocity can evidently depend, 
only on the distance from that point, not on the direction 
of the distance ; hence, if 

1 . . 

we have s v* = ^ (**)• 

The above process gives, in this case, 

vdv=^Xdx+ Ydj/+Zdz::^d<p{r} 



<l>'(r){^dx + ^du + ld.]. 



X Y Z 

or —as — =-: 

X y z 
which shew that the force is in Uie direOion ofx. 



From this again it evidently follows tbat its magnitude 
jnust be a function, of r. 

226, The proposition of § 250 contains the Principle of 
the Conservation of Energy for the case of a single particle. 

From this principle it follows that if several particles 
moving under the influence of the same center of attraction 
have equal velocities at any particular distance from their 
center ; their velocities will always be equal at equal distances 
from that center. 

Now we have seen (§ 151) that the axis major, 2a, of an 
elliptic orbit about a center of attraction in the focus is inde- 
pendent of the direction of projection. Hence, by considering 
the particular case of a very narrow ellipse, wtf see that the 
velocity at any point Is due to a fall, from rest at a distance 
2a, to that point ; and that, therefore, in any elliptic orbit 
about a focus the velocity at any point is that due to a fall 
to the point, through a distance equal to the distance from 
the other focus. 

227, If the forces acting on a particle, and the square of 
its velocity, be increased at any imtant in the same ratio, the 
path will not be altered. 

For the tangent, and the osculating plane, which con- 
tains the tangent and the resultant force, are evidently not 
altered. And the curvaturoj being 

Normal Component of Forces 
Square of velocity ' 

has its numeratpr and denominator increased in the same 
ratio. And the square of the velocity at the end of any arc 
is increased in the same ratio as that at the beginning. 
Hence each successive elementaiy arc of the path remains 
unchanged. 

228, If a number of separate particles whose masses are 
Ta^, nij, <t-c. subjected to forces f,, f,, etc. respectively, and 

fly projected from the same point in the same direc- 
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tion with velocities v^, v^, <kc, all describe one path; the same 
path mU also be descrioed by a particle of mass M projected 

with velocity '[J from the same point in the same direction^ and 
acted on at once by the sams forces f^, fj,, Sc, provided 

MI? = S(mv'). 

Suppose that, in addition to the forces f,f^f &c., a force 
JS continually acting in a direction at right angles to that of 
JIf' s motion be required to cause it to move in the given 
path ; i.e. suppose Mto be constrained by a smooth tube to 
move in the required path ; the equations of motion are 

Jlf^ = 2mZ+iJ\ (1), 

with similar equations in y and z^ 

where \, /*, v are the direction cosines of iJ, and X, Y, Zthe 
resolved parts of j^ 

/Trtft dii dz 
Multiplying hy' j^> ;^> Z" ^^ order, and adding, we 

eliminate B. and have 

i Jf(i (ir*) = SmXdb + XmYdy + "ZmZdz. 
But for the separate particles m^, m^, &c. we have 
^mJd(v^^^m^X^da + m^Y^dy + m^Z^dz, &c.; 
therefore, the path being the same for all, 

^ S {md (v*)} = ^mXdx + 2m Ydy + XmZiffu 
Hence X[md(v%^Md(U'), ,. -r^ 



. ■.•.«'V 



or S (mtO = MU* +a : 't^^^ 

But, by hypothesis^ "Sfm^^MU*, 
therefore (7—0, 
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[Instead of this analysis, it la sufficient (by § 78), to notice 
that the work done on M is the sum of that done on m^, m,, 
&c. Hence the increase of kinetic energy must be the same; 
and if, at starting, the kinetic energy of M be the sum of 
those of OT,, m-j, &c. it will remain so throughout the motion.] 

Hence the kinetic energy of M will be at each point of 
the orbit equal to the sum of the kinetic energies of m„ m,, 
&c., at that point. To find li, notice that in general the 
pressure on a constraining curve depends upon two things, 
the resolved parts of the impressed forces, and the pressure 
due to the velocity. Now the latter part is as the kinetic 
energy, therefore in the case of M it is the sura of the cor- 
responding forces in the case of m,, wi^, &c. Also the same 
may be said of the resolved parts of the impressed forces. 
But in the case of each particle, these partial pressures 
destroyed each other, since the curve was described freely, 
hence their suras will destroy each other, or the curve will 
be freely destroyed by M. 

229. If at any instant the velocity of a particle, moving 
under a conservative system of forces, §77, be reversed, the 
particle will describe its former path in the reverse direction. 

Suppose a smooth tube, in the form of the original path, 
requisite to constrain the particle to move backwards along 
it. The velocity will be, at each point, of the same magni- 
tude as before; the resultant acceleration, and the curvature 
of the path, ^-ill also be alike ; hence the normal component of 
the force will produce the requisite ciirvature of the path, and 
there will be no pressure on the constraining tube. The tube 
is, therefore, not required. Whence the proposition. 

230. Least, or Stationaky, Action. If w be the velo- 
city of a particle whose mass is m, and if fl be the arc of the 
path described, the value of the quantity 

A = mjvds 

(taken between proper limits) is called the Action of the 

particle. _ , 
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= [{vBds-^ 



If a particle move freely, or on a smooth surface, (under 
forces such as occur in nature,) between any two points, the value 
of the integral mjvds for the -whole actual -path is generally 
less than it would he if the particle were constrained to pass 
from one point to the other by a different path. This, com- 
bined with the above definition, ia for a single particle the 
Principle of Least Action; of which in an elementary work 
like the present we caa give only a very imperfect sketch. 
For further information see Thomson and Tait'a Natural 
Philosophj, § 318. 

231. The proposition to be proved ia that, S being the 
symbol of the Calculus of Variations, and the mass of the 
particle being for simplicity taken as unity, 
hA = Z^vds = 0, 

Now SJvds = JS(vds)=J{vBds-i-dsBv) 

ds 
smco v = ^,. 

at 

But generally, 

I v" = f{Xdx + Ydy + Zdz) = f (x, y, s), 

the constraint, if any, having disappeared ; 
hence vtv = Xhx + Yhy + ZZz. 

But Z=J-iiX,&c. 



vZv^{^,Zx + ^Zy + ^Zz)-R(:sZx^^y + vhz). 

Now if the particle remain on the surface whose equation 
is F= 0, 

>£xJ^p.ty-\-vhz = kBF= 0, 

and if it leave it il = 0, so in either case the latter term on 
the right vanishes. 



Also ds* = dj? + d_y' + dz" ; 

which gives ds&ds = dxBdx + di/Bdi/ + dzSdz, 
p , dx ., . du ,, . dz ^j 



Bdx-\ 



dSx 






dt """ "^ rf( "'"" dt 
Binee the order of d and S is immaterial. 
Henco 



dig. 



BA = Z^vds = 



rftts 









■^^^(§)1 



takea between proper limita. Now at both limits 

hx = 0, S^ = 0, 83 = 0; 
hence we have 5-4 = 0. 

232. It is commonly said that as, in. general, it is im- 
possible to suppose the Action a maximum, this result shews 
that it is a minimum. The true interpretation of the ex- 
pression, hA = 0, is that 'the unconstrained path of the particle 
is such, that a small deviation from it will produce an infi- 
nitely smaller change in the value of -A. Hence Hamilton has 
suggested the more appropriate title Stationary Action, 

233. If no forces act on the particle except the constraint 
of the surface, we have v constant, and the above equation 
tihews that in this case the length of the path is generally a 
minimum. 

A particle therefore, projected along a surface and subject 
to no forces, will trace out between any two points in its path 
the shortest line on the surface. 



I Ittnf 

P the parti 
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It may happen, ia the case of a sphere for instance, that 
the particle will not necessarily trace out the shortest line on 
the surface between the two points; but we cannot here enter 
into the details which are necessary to. the full elucidation of 
such cases. 

234. We may apply this principle directly to form the 
equationa of motion in any particular case, or to find the 
actual path under the action of any forces. 

Ex. I. Let ua take again the case of the refraction of 
light in the c(yrpuscvXar theory (§ 130), as illustrating the 
general principle of Least Action in the case of a particle. 



The velocity in the upper medium is supposed to be u, that 
in the lower v, AB being an equipotential surface. 

In this case the. expression for the Action becomes simply 
uPQ + vQR, 
if P QR be the path of the particle, the mass being unity. 

By making this quantity a minimum, as depending on 
the position of Q, P and R being given points; it is easy to 
shew that Q must lie in the plane through P and R perpen- 
dicular to the surface AB, and also that the resolved parts of 
the velocities in the upper and lower medium parallel to the 
tangent plane to AB at Q must be equal ; and therefore the 
impressed force is perpendicular to AB. 

{If we had made the Time from P io Rb. minimum, we 
should have obtained the law of refraction on the undulatory 
theory.) 

236, Ex. II. To find the equati(m of the path described 
ty a particle about a center of attraction. 



i 
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Let P be the central attraction at distance r, then 



which gives 



= 2^^^^^^*' suppose, 
fvds = J0 (r) dsB 



(1) 



Hence 
= 8/^'(r) da 



_ fM»0 



-/I 



(a;Sa? + ySy + zSz) da 



+*«(g*+i 



%+g^)} 






The integrated part refers only to the limits, and must 
therefore vanish^ independently of the integral That the 
integral may be identically zero, we must have 

with similar equations in y and z» These may be written 

'a? dr dx\ . . ^ d^x 



*'(-)(?-iS)-*wS=« 
*'M(MI)-*«§-° 



(«)• 
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Multiplying by any three constants. A, B, C, and adding, 
we have 



which is obviously satisfied by 

This equation shews that the orbit is in a plane passing 
through the center of attraction. Let xy be this plane, then 
we may confine ourselves to the first two of equations (a). 

Multiplying the second by x and the first by y and sub- 
tracting, we obtain 

This is immediately integrable, and gives 
* (r) (a^g- 2/ §) = constant. 

Since ^(r)=t;, we see by § 24, that this is in polar 
co-ordinates 

«!P = ''f = '^ • (*)' 

which is the equation for the equable description of areas. 

Finally, multiplying these two first equations of group (a) 
by X and y respectively and adding, we have 

^f«{i-(S)}-*M(4%yg)-o (0). 

But, since 

dr dx , dy 
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we have by dififerentiation 

Substitutmg in (c), and changing the independent variable 
from 8io 0hj means of the equation 

we have 

1 . 

Putting - for r, this becomes 

But, by (6) as developed in § 142, 

Also <l> (r) il>'(r) = -P, by (1). 

Thus (d) becomes 

W^'^'W* a8m§13o. 

236. We might have treated these equations (§ 235 (a)) 
somewhat diflferently thus 

Hence ^ ^^^ '£^ '^' ^'' 

and we have the equations 

a:4>'(r) d (dx\_^ . , 
^i- ds [dtj "' *°- *°" 
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which give, at once, 



X y 



dt) 



containing the theorems of constant plane and equable de- 
scription of areas ; and since 

the ordinary equations in three rectangular directions. 

237. We might have simplified the work by using polar 
co-ordinates immediately after having proved that the orbit 
is plane. For we have 

A=J^ (r) a/y+ (^j I dO, Si. minimum, 

and therefore (by the formula F= Pp + C) 

/dry 

or reducing, and putting h for C, 

^i>ir) = h^[r'+[%)]. (e). 

whence ^ S^ ^ *» 

the equation for the equable description of area&. 
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Squaring (e) and attending to (1), we have 

or, putting t=- , 



the general eqaation of central orbits. 

238. Varying Action. If, in § 231, we assume 

\^= S [Xdx-^-Ydy -^ Zdz) -k- H= E- V, 

(with the notation of § 78) it ia evident that H will depend 
on the initial velocity. Supposing that this and the initial 
and final co-ordinates vary ; then, in addition to the already 
considered variation of the form of the path between its 
extremities, upon which the unintegrated part of the value of 
ZA depends, we ahall have in hA terms depending on the 
variationa of initial and final positions and of initial velocity. 

The additional term in w8y is ^H, and its integral tZH is 
at once obtained. Hence in this more general variation of 
the conditions we have in the value of 5^1 the following ad- 
ditional terms, depending on the hmits only, and therefore to 
be treated by themselves, 
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Hence, if A could be found in terms of x, y, z, st^, y^,, z^^ 
and H, we should have at once the first and second integrals 
of the equations of motion in the form 

Kdx)" dt' \dx),^ \dt): 

&C. &C.9 

with the farther condition 



(^)- 



(1). 



J 



239. A is, of course, a function of a?, y, z, x^, y^, z^, and 
fl) and we see by equations (1) that it must satisfy the partial 
differential equations 

- m<h(S-'^'-'^ '^)- 

240. The whole circumstances of the motion are thus 
dependent on the function A, called by Hamilton the Chor- 
racteristic Function. The above is a brief sketch of the 
foundation of his theory of Varying Action, so far as it relates 
to the motion of a single free particle. The determination of 
the function A is troublesome, even in very simple cases of 
motion ; but the fact that such a mode of representation is 
possible is extremely remarkable. 

241. More generally, omitting all reference to the initial 
point, and the equation § 239 (2) which belongs to it, let us 
consider A simply as a function of x, y, z. Then 

Any function, A, which satisfies 

possesses the property that 

dA dA dA 
dx* dy * cLZ' 



~=x= 



But 
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represent the rectangular components of the velocity of a 
paj-ticle in a motioii possible under the forces whose potential 
is V. 

For, by partial differentiation of (1), Tte have 
d'x_ ^_ dV^dA d'A dA d'A dA ^A 
dx dx. d^ dy dxdy dz dxdz ' 
d (dA\ _ dx dM dy_ d'A dz d'A 
dt \dx ) dt dx' dt dxdy dt dxdz ' 
Comparing, we see that 

dx _dA dy _ dA dz _ dA 
dt" dx' dt~ dy' dt dz ' 
satisfy tbis and the other two similar pairs of equations. 

242. Also, if o, j9 be constants, which, along ■with H, 
are involved in a complete integral of the above partial differ- 
ential equation, the corresponding path, and the time of its 
description, are given by 

m-'- (i)=A. a--. 

where a,, j9p e are three additional constants. 
For these equations give, by differentiation, 
d^A dr d'A dy d'A dz 
dxdx at dyd'x dt dzda dt 



, = 




^A dx d^A dy ^A dz _ 
dxd^ dt dyd^ dt "'' didQ dt ~ 

d^A dx d^A dy d'A dz _ 
d^dSdi d^di ^dMHdt " 
But, differentiating (1), we get 

^A_ dA. d'A dA d'A dA 
dadx dx dzdy dy dadz dz 

d^A_ dA d'A dA (PA dA _ 
dfidx dx "•" d$dy dy "*" dfidz dz " 

d^A dA d'A dA d^A dA 
dhdx dx ^dHdy dy "^ dHdz dz " 



,..(a). 
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The values of -^ , &c. in (a) are evidently equal respec- 
tively to those of ( -T-) , &a in (J)* Hence the proposition. 

243. Equiactional surfaces^ i.e* those whose common 
equation is 

A = const. == (7, 
are cut at right angles by the trajectories. 

For the direction-cosines of the normal are obviously 

. ^ ldA\ fdA\ fdA\ .1^ J,* . dx du dz 
proportional to (^^ j , ^^ j , (^^ j , that is to ^ , - . • ^. 

Thus the determination of equiactional surfaces is resolved 
into the problem of finding the orthogonal trajectories of a 
set of given curves in space, whenever the conditions of the 
motion are given. We cannot, in the present work, spare 
space for much detail on this very curious subject, and there- 
fore give but one other singular property of these surfaces 
before applying the principle of Varying Action to an im- 
portant problem. 

Let tsr be the normal distance at atiy point between the 
consecutive surfaces 

A^C, and^=C+«a 

We have evidently 

'dA\ ^ . fdA\ K . fdA\ 



( 



'^)^-(f)*-(s)^-^'^- 



where Sa?, Sy, Zz. are the relative co-ordinates of any two 
contiguous points on the two surfaces. If p be the length of 
the line joining these points, 6 its inclination to the normal 
(i.e. the line of motion), this may evidently be written 

vpcostf s= vars=8C, 
since p co$ 6 is the nonpal distance between the surfaces. 
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Thus, the distance between consecutive equiactional surfaces 
is, at any pointy inversely as the velocity in the corresponding 
path, 

• • ■ • 

This may be seen at once as follows; the element of the 
action is vSs (where Bs, being an element of the path, is the 
normal distance between the surfaces) and must therefore be 
equal to BC. 

244. To dedwe, froni the principle of Varying Action, 
the form and mode of description of a planet's orbit 

dV 
In this. case it is obvious that — - ,- represents the attrac- 
tion of gravity [ — ^ j . Hence the right-hand member of 
§ 239 (1) may be written 2 (3+ ^) . 

Let us take the plane of ajy as that of the orbit, then the 
equation § 239 (1) becomes 

It is not diflScult to obtain a satisfactory solution of this 
equation ; but the .operation is very much simplified by the 
use of polar co-ordinates. With this change, (1) becomes 



m^m-'M-- (^'' 



which is obviously satisfied by 

'dA\ 



constant == a 






(3). 



Hence 



A^ae+fdrA/2{s+f)-'^ (4). 
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Tke final integrals are thereforei by § 242, 
'dA\ ^ r dr 

and 






C5). 



(6). 



These equations contain the doifiplete solution of the 
problem, for they involve four constantly Oj, a, JJ, 6. (5) 
gives the equation of the orbit, and (6) the time in terms 
of the radius vector. 

245, To complete the investigation, let us assume 

vrhere I and e are two new arbitraiy constants introduced in 
place of a and H, With these (5) becomes 

dr 







1 1 



5— eos"?— — ,, 



* V- 1 



or r s» 






\ - 



l + ieco8(d'r-.aJ* 
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the general polai" equation of conic sections referred to the 
focus. 

Also, by differentiating (5) with respect td r, we have 
from which, by (6), we immediately obtain 



'^"\h''h!' 



This involves, again, the equation of equable description 
of areas. 

246. To illustrate the subject farther, we will deduce 
others of the ordinary results of Chaps. V. and VI. from these 
fonnulEe. Thus, let 0,,, r^ denote the polar co-ordinates of 
any fixed point in the path, from which the action is to be 
reckoned. We have, by (4), 



e.HNr^2ie^By; 



^7;^;^): 



by (5), 



H 



"^/'iS^^^-? 



To integrate (7), remark that (§ 149) -^ <- in an elliptic 
orbit, and that thus i7 is negative -by § 244 (1). 
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Put S^"^^ 



a* 



= 1-6*, 

/Ma 
and r = a (1 — e cos <j>)f 

and (7) becomesi after substitution^ 



A=^»JfjLa\ (1 + e cos (f)) d<f>t 
J*. 



which is immediately integrable. 

It is obvious from § 160, that <f> represents the excentric 
anomaly. K we measure it from the perihelion we have 
evidently 

A =s sffjba (^ + e sin (f>). 

247, By (6) we have' 

f dr 

t 



« r ^^ 

"^■"^/^f^^' 



t 



By employing the same substitutions as in last section, 
^ being measured from perihelion, it is easy to bring this 
expression into the form 

the formula of § 160. 

....... 

248. By the process of § 160 we see that while 

^ — e sin j^ 

is proportional to the area described about the center of 
attraction^ and therefore proportional to the time ; 

^ ^ + 6sin0 ■' 

is proportional to thd area described about the dther focus, 



prop 
id iS| 



and is^ by § 246, proportional to the Actioru ThM^ \S!k /^ 
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planet's elliptic orbit the time is measured by the area described 
about one focus, and the Action hy that about the other. 

An easy verificatioii of this curious result is as follows. 
With the usual notation we have 



liy the result of § (141), But in the ellipse or hyperbola, p' 
bciag the perpendicular from, the second focus, 

pp'~ ± 6*. 



dA = ± Tip'ds, 



{Proc. M. S. E., March, 



which expresses the result sought. 
1S65.) 

It is easy to extend this to a parabolic orbit, for which, 
indeed, the theorem is even more simple. 

249. It may be useful to give another example of 
Hamilton's remarkable method. For this purpose we will 
again briefly consider Cotis' Spirals. [See Chap. V,, Ex. (9).] 

Here the cectral attraction is inversely as the cube of the 
distance, and therefore the equation of Atttion is 



fdAV 1 (dAY^ 

[dr) "^> \de) ~ 

Hence, ae in § (244), we have 



K^^p) 




we leave this as an 
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SiibstitutiDg exponentials for the logaritbm, this takes 



This integratioa fails for certain special values of, or 
relatioha among, the constants, but the reader can have no 
difficulty in obtaining the requisite changes in 'these cases, 
and so reproducing all the varietieB of possible orbits given 
in the Examples to Chap, V. 

250, Assuming, for a set of particles, the result of § 231, 
we may easily obtain the celebrated equations of motion in 
generalized co-ordinates due to Lagrange, as well as the 
general equations of Varying Action in the form given by 
Hamilton. The following is an outline of the process 
for the special case in which the geometrical relations are 
independent of the time, and in which therefore the con- 
servation of energy holds. 

Let the co-ordinates of the particles of such a system 
be expressed in terms of new co-ordinates 9, <f>,i^, ... which 
are independent of one another. Then it is easily shewn 
(Thomson and Tail's Nat Phil. § 313) that the kinetic 
energy, T, is a homogeneous quadratic function of &, ^, ■^,.-- 
and also a function of 0, <ji, ^, ••< 

Hence ^^ (f) - 2?. 

where the bracket denotes partial difTcrentiation. 
But the equation of energy is 

T+ V=H. 



M 
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The variation c 
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: the action is 



= BJ{T + H-V)dt 



As we have agreed to assume the results of § 231, it is 
obvious that the uniotegrated part of the value of BA 
must vanieh. Hence we have two sets of equations. 

1. From the uniutegrated part we have Lagrange's 
Equations, equal in number to the generalized co-ordinates, 
and of which the following is one : 

2. From the integrated part the Hamiltonian system 





(^) = ©. - 




along with 






G4)- 




Ab a 


verification, differentiate with regard to t 


the 


equation 


^&{^]=ZT=T+H-V, 




and we have the result 






^^{l©-(f)^(S)}=». 




which is 


otviously consistent with the equations of 


La- 


S-r^nge. 




J 
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251. As an example of Lagrange^s equations of motion, 
consider the case of the smalt oscillations in the magnetic 
meridian of two equal bar-magnets each suspended by two 
equal parallel strings from points in a horizontal line. 

Let 971 be the mass of each magnet, 2c( the distance 
between the adjacent poles when the magnets are in equili- 
brium and demagnetized, I the length of each string, and 
fi the strength of each pole. 

If X, y be the displacements of the magnets at the time t] 
then, neglecting the vertical velocities, 

only the contiguous poles of the magnets being supposed 
to act on one another. 



Hence the equations of motion are 





/» 




a 


(2a+«- 


-yf 


■ 7/i» i yc 


dt ("^2') " 


A* 




a 


(2a + a; 


-yr 


-m^y 


Adding 1 


(^+y)=- 


■f(» + 3^). 


Subtracting 








im. (fh — 1/^ — — 


/* /, « 


-y 


^-«.•5 



(1). 

(2). 



Making x and y constant in (1) and (2) we get their 
equilibrium values; and measuring x and y from these we 

get 
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"i =7 + 5 i) 

a — ^ = A^cQs (Uj^t + B^) 



1 



It dependa upon whether the proximate poles of tlie 
magnets attract or repel one another, whether ?^ or n^ is the 
greater. 

If the magnets be swung as one piece at their equi- 
librium distance from one another, the time of oscillation 
will be the same as that of either magnet when left to itself, 
since the magnetic attraction does not vary: this is the 
character of the first harmonic motion. 

Again, if the magnets be swung with equal and opposite 
motion, the center of inertia is fixed, and the time of oscilla- 
tion will be the same as if one of the magnets were held 
fixed and its magnetic strength doubled; it will therefore 
be shorter or longer than the first period, according as the 
poles presented to one another attract or repel ; this is the 
character of the second harmonic motion. 

252. If we treat the investigation of § (18-t), in the way 
in which Hamilton treated that of § (230), we arrive at a 
number of curious theorems connected with Brachistoch rones; 
of which a few will be given here from the Trans. R. S. A'. 
1865. 

Putting T for the time in the Brachistoch rone, we have 
W v'dt' [the J Kv'dt), 



'1^ - f'^' - [^^ 

corresponding to the group ia § (238). 



/rfr- 
\dHJ' 
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Hence, just as ia § (241) it may be shewn that for any 
forces, of which Y is the potential, a value of t from the 
equation 

(dT\' fdrV fdrV 1^ 1 

[dxj ^\dy) '^[dzj t;^~2(B=7)' 

is such that its partial differential coefficients represent the 
components of velocity in a possible brachistochronOy each 
divided by the square of the whole velocity. 

Also if T contain, besides fl", two arbitrary constants, a, 13, 
the equations of the brachistochrone are 

253. To find the Brachistochrone when the attraction is 
central, and proportional to a power of the distance; the velo- 
city beingi also proportional to a power of the distance, that is, 
being the velocity from infinity, for an attraction, from the 
center for a repulsion. 

Here »' = 2(^- F) = ^.. 

and the central attraction at distance r is evidently 

dV ^ n/M 

Thus (2) becomes 
or, changing to polar co-ordinates, 

(iiX a. 1Y*:V J. 1 /*: V - f 

\drJ ^t'Kde) '^t^Bm*d\d(l>) ~ ft' 
It is obvious that we must take 

• (S)-». ■ ^ 
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which shews that the path is in a plane passing through the 
center of force. The above equation will then be satisfied by 

fdT\ fdrV /r^^~~a^ 

Hence we have 






r i 

And the equation of the brachistoohrone, which is evidently 
a plane curve, is 



r i 

«+2 



I 2g ) fw!' ^ A/fi 



2 -1 V/Ta 



n + 2 5±? 

r 3 

or r « =V/Iasec^Y- (^-^)> 

while the equation of the/r^« path is 

The above integration fails in the case of n = — 2 ; that is, 
for a repulsion dii-ectly as the distance, the circle of zero 
velocity being evanescent, But in this case 
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and the equation of the brachistochrone is ; * 



^/^«■ 



the logarithmic spiral. Eliminating r between these equa-: 
tions, we see that the time is proportional to 4he polar angle. 

Since a definite form has been assigned to the ,e^t)ression 
for the velocity in this probleia, it is obyious that Jffis given^ 

ai:id therefore that there is no ( jTr) • 

254. It is easily seen that 

is the equation of an Isochronous surface. 

Also, since 

fdt\ fdT\ f&r\ 

\dx/ \dy} \dz) 

dx dy dz '^ 

dt dt dt ] 

the brachistochrone cuts all such surfaces at right angles. 

And the normal distance between two consecutive iso- 
chronous surfaces is proportional to the velocity in the bra- 
chistochrone of which it forms an element. For, of course, , 

Ss = vSt» 

255. Hamilton's equation for the determination of the 
Characteristic Function (A) in the case of the free motion 
of a single particle is . 

The comparison of this with the equation of § 251 suggests 
a useful transformation. Introducing in that equation a 
factor 0^, an undetermined function of )«?, y, z, we have 

T. D. ^a 
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If we make ' 

and 2(/.pj =2(g,^F^, 

it becomes 

Here it is obvious, that ^ (t) is the action in a free path 
coinciding with the brachistochrone, and that 2 (jET^ — V^ is 
the square of the velocity in this path. 

Hence the curious result that, ifr he the time through any 
arc of a given hrachistochrone, the same path will be described 
freely under forces whose potential is Y^, where 






4> being any fwnction whatever^ and j> (t) will represent the 
a/ction in the free path* 

256. The simplest supposition we can make is that <f> (t) 
is constant. In this case the velocity in the free path is in- 
versely proportional to that in the brachistochrone at the 
same point ; and the action in the one is proportional to the 
time in the other. In fact, as Sir W. Thomson has pointed 
out, in this case the investigation may be made with extreme 
simplicity, thus — 

In the brachistochrone we have 



/ 



ds . . 

- a mmunum. 



1 

Putting J/ = - , and considering v as the velocity in the same 

Eath due to another (easily determinable) potential; we must 
avQ 

^vds a minimum. 

This is the ordinary condition of Least Action, and belongs^ 
therefore, to a free path. 
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Hence, since the cycloid is the brachistochrone for gravity, 
and since in it t;* = 2^y,it will be a free path if i;' = — , that 
is for a system of force where the potential is found from 



This gives 



dx . ' ,dy A^gf' 

In other words, a cycloid may be described freely under 
a repulsion inversely as the square of the distance from the 
base ; and the velocity at any point will be the reciprocal of 
that in the same cycloid when it is the common brachihto- 
6hrone, 

This result is easily verified by a direct process, 

257. The converse of the proposition in § 254 is also 
curious. Taking Hamilton's equation, § 242, we have 

Comparing this with that of § 251, we see that t = ^ (^) 
is the brachistochronic expression for the time in a path which 
is a free path for potential F, provided that (-4) and the 
potential for the brachistochrone are connected by the equa^ 
tion 

Hence, if A. he the action in a given free path, the same 
path will he a hrachistochrone for forces whose potential is V^, 
determined hy the condition just given, V heing the potential 
in the free path 

Thus, the parabola 

(«-gl)««4a(y-a)^ 



L 
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13 the free path for v''=^(/t/. And the action is given 1 

Hence this parabola is the brachistochronc for 

In the simplest case ^'(-4) = 1, and we have 

_^=o rfF; ^ 1 ■ 

Hence, hy § 256, the parabola is a brachistochrone when a. 
cycloid is the free path, 

258. The examples immediately preceding are but par- 
ticular cases of the following general theorem, which is easily 
seen to be involved in the results of §§ 255, 257. If we Have 
two curvea P and Q, of which P is a free path, and Q a 
hrachisiochrone, for a given conservative system of forces; 
P mil be a hrachiitochrone for a system of forces for ivkich Q- 
is a free path — and the action and time in any arc of either, 
when it is described freely, are functions of the time and action. ' 
respectively, in the same arc, when it is a brachistochrone. ' 

From this property Professor R Townsend, Quarterly 
Journal of Mathematics, Vol. xni., has shewn how to deter-^ 
mine the intensity for parallel and concurrent forces for 
which given curves are brachistoch rones. 

For in the brachistochrone the velocity of description v 
for parallel forces must be proportional to the sine of the 
angle i between the directions of force and motion, and for 
concurrent forces must be proportional to the length of the 
perpendicular p from the center of force in the direction of 
motion; provided that in addition tlio osculating plane at 
every point contains the direction of the force. 

Hence 

{a) For parallel forces, eveiy curve ^necessarily plane 
/or i>i-aciistocLioni£in in that case) for -which sin'?*: (^J, 
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where z is the ordinate in the direction of the force, is 
brachistochronous, under description with the velocity which 

would vanish with i, for the law of force Z^ ^¥<f> {z)^k 

being any constant. 

(6) For concurrent forces, every curve (necessarily plane 
for brachistochronism in that case also) for which p* = ^ (r), 
where r is the radius vector from the center of force, is bra- 
chistochronous under description with the velocity which- 

would vanish with p, for the law of force R^-1^ (f> (r), k 

being any constant. 

In the following examples, given by Professor Townsend, 
the form of ^ {z) or ^ (r) being given, it is left as an exercise 
for the student to find the corresponding brachistochronous 
curve, the method of description, and the line of zero velocity; 

: (a) <^(^)=-, -,, -, -,, 1--, l-~„ 

i-L\ jLi \ -» • « r* t^ r* a* r" 

(J) ^{,r) = aT, r'ama. -, -., ^. ^, -^, 

I' — a, ±m [f — a), i,^ , — -« — , j-tw- 



5V r'in'-i^) 



2a±r' a' 

These examples will be found to contain most of the ele- 
mentary brachistochrones that have been recognized, but 
'given /ny curve the process is the same to determine the 
forces for which it is a brachistochrone for parallel or concur- 
rent forces ; (j> (z) or (f) (r) being determined from the pro- 
perty of the curve and ^' (^) or 9 (r) expressing the required 
law of intensity. 



269. To solve the inverse protlem, the deterniinatioQ of 
tlie brachistochrone frora the law of force ^' {z) or ^'{r) 
supposed given, the differeatial equation between z and x 
or r and 6 is immediately obtained from the general relation 
(a) or {h), but these differential equations can only be in- 
tegrated in particular cases. 

Thus if the force vary as the (n - Vf" power of the 
distance, we have 





a" sin* 


.•=±(«-- 


-o, 




»->'-±(''- 


-Oi 


i=g 


to the differential eqiiationa 






(^■- 


>)'. 




rde 


m 


-)' 



which are not generally integrable in finite terms unless 
c = ; the special case considered in examplea 10, 11, and 21 

given above. 

260. Professor Townsend, Quarterly Journal of Mathe- 
matics. Vol. xiv., has also shewn how from the property 
(§ 185) that " if for the same velocity of description any 
curve, plane or twisted, be at once a free path for one 
system and b. brachistochrone for another system of con- 
secutive forces, the resultants of the two systems of forces 
must, at every point of the curve, be reflexions of each other, 
as regards both magnitude and direction, with respect to 
the current tangent at the point," cases of the free motion 
of a particle may be deduced frora familiar cases of bra- 
chistochronoua motion, and conversely. 

Interesting applications are given of the principle to the 
comparison of the different methods of description in free 
and brachistochronous motion in well-known orbits, such as 
the parabola, the bifocal conies, the cycloid, catenary, &c. 

Thus eveiy bifocal conic being a free path for any com- 
bination of two forces emanating in similar or opposite 
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directions from the foci, and varying inversely as the square 
of the distance from its own focus, the velocity of description 
(real or imaginary) vanishing at each point (real or imagi. 
nary) of equal and opposite normal action of the forges ; it 
follows that every bifocal conio, ellipse or hyperbola, is a 
brachistochronous path for any combination of forces emar 
nating in similar or opposite directions from its two foct, 
and varying each inversely as the square of the distance 
from the other focus; the velocity of description' (real or 
imaginary) vanishing at each point (real or imaginary) of 
equal and opposite normal action of the two forces. 

261. A particle moves in a plane, under an attraction 
directed to a point which moves in a given mxinner in the 
plane: to find the motion. 

Let as, y, f , 17 be the co-ordinates of the particle and point, 
at time L ^ and rj are given functions of t Also let P =f{r) 
be the acceleration due to the attraction at distancQ n 
Then 



cPas p 

are the equations of motion. 

The equati(His of relative motion are, of course, 



(1). 



de 



y-n A 



■(2). 



or, putting fj, rj^, for the relative co-ordinates, 

dt " V^+^» dff 



d/e 



,(3). 
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These equations illustrate, in a particular case, the general 
theorem of § 26; as they contain, in addition to the terms 
"due to the attraction of the fixed cent«r, the two known 

- -j-j , the components of acceleration 

of the center reversed. 



quantities —-jE s 



262. Ex. Let the attraction vary directly as the dis- 
taTice, 

Here ■P=/i Vf,' + »?j', and equations (8) of last section 





-/•f. 


~di' 


rfS,. 

de~ 


-M, 





■■(4). 



which are easily integrated, in the form 






4 



\dt) +" 
■ Is) 

for partip.ijlar values of ^ and t] in terms of (, 

Curiously enough, these equations shew that the form and 
position of the relative orbit are altered merely by Bhifting 
its center, which is no longer at the center of attraction. 

As a particular case, suppose the center of attraction to 
move with conataht acceleration, a, parallel to a given direc- 
tion, which may be taken as the axis of y. Tho center of 
attractioii will lii general (Chap. IV.) describe a parabola, and 
the relative motion of the particle will he the same as in 
§ 133, the center of the eUipsQ or hyperbola being not at the 
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m 



center of attraction but at a distance - from it in a line 

parallel to the tais of y. 

Again, suppose the' center to move uniformly in a circle. 
We have ' ' 



f = a cos cot, 1? = a sin a)t^ . 



and 



co^a 



f J = ^ cos {»Jfit + B) -^ —J cos cot, 

• c , CO ~~ fit 



co^a 



Vi= G cos ( V/^^ + jP) — a_ sin 0)^, 



» » 



and 



=5-4 cos {'s/flt + ^ — 

y « (7cos (Vm« + ^) - 



A^a 






cos eaf , 



sin cot, 



and the absolute path is thjBrefore epitrochoidal. 

JJ63.' If the radius vector of a curve in space be at each 
instant parallel to the direction, and equal to the magnitude,of 
the velocity of a particle moving in any path; the curve is called 
the hodograph corresponding to the path (§ 20)^ 

The hodograph is evidently a plane curve if the path 
is so. 

Let X, y, z be the co-ordinates of a point in the path, 
f , 17, f those of the corresponding point of the hodograph ; 
then evidently by the definition. 



dx 
di 



= ? 



dt ^ 
dt"^ 
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Hence, if <r be the arc of the hodograph, 

da 
It 



-v/{(S)'-(S)'-(S)]. 



and the direction cosines of So* aire proportional to 

cPa ? (fy 3fz 

de' W de' 

Hence we see, as in § 20, that 

The tangent to the hodograph at any instant is parallel to 
the resultant acceleration of the particle at the corresponding 
point of its path, and the velocity in it is equal to iJie cuh 
celeration of the particle* 

264 The most important case of the hodograph being 
that corresponding to an orbit about a single center of at- 
traction we may deduce the above properties for that case in 
a somewhat different manner. 

Let P be any point in PA, an arc of an orbit described 
about a center of attraction 8. Draw SY perpendicular to 
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the tangent at P, and take 8Q . SY^hy then evidently 8Q 
is equal to the velocity at P, and perpendicular to it in direc- 
tion* Hence the locus of.. Q is the hodpgraph turned in its 
own plane through a right angle. 

But we see that it is the polar reciprocal of PA with 
regard to a circle whose center is 8 and radius = isjh. Hence, 
by geometry, the tangent at Q is perpendicular to 8P, This 
evidently corresponds to the first of the two general properties 
of the hodograph given in the last section. 

Let,/*, 0yPf 8, r\ fffp'y s' represent the usual quantities for 
Corresponding points of the two curves ; then if p be the radius 
of curvature at Q, we have by the condition that QZ is per* 
pendicular to ;8P, 

d^^ ,d0_ ,d/dd 
dt^^'dt'^'^ dp' dt - 



_ h p dd ^h dp ^dd 
""^ ,1 dt" p^ dr dt 



which proves the second property. 

265. Wh^n the central attraction is inversely as the 
square of the distance, we have by 6 264 for the arc of the 
hodogmph, '' • 

da^ fi 

f J^ds^^d/ (ft._ fi dt _^fi, 
^^ P''d0^didti''?dti''h\ 

Hence for all conic sections described about the focus the 
hodograph is a circle, as was first shewn by Hamilton. 

. This might have been shewn in another way, thus. In 
the fig. (§ 264) if PA be a portion of an ellipse or hyperbola 
of which 8 is the focu9y the locus of Y is the auxiUjax'^ ^^^. 
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Hence evidently the locus of Q is a circle, if PA be a por- 
tion of a parabola of which 8 is the focus, the locus of Y is 
a straight line^ and therefore that of Q is a circle passing 
through S, 

Hence generally, the hodpgraph for any orbit about a 
center of attraction inversely as the square of the distance, 
is a circle ; about an internal point for an ellipse, an external 
point for a hyperbola, and about a point in the circumference 
for a parabola* 

A purely analytic^,! proof of the same theorem is easily 
given. If X, y be the co-ordinates of the planet, f, «; those 
of a point in the hodograph, then 

^_dx Ay 

The equations of motion are, 

df r^'^r' ' 

Hence, as usual, 

dy dx a dO -, ,, % 

and therefore 



6?x _fi ^d0 fi d [y\ 



wjiich gives, by integration. 






dt^ ^ hr 

Similarly | + 5 = , + 5,-^.^ 



(2). 
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and thence 

(?+^)»+(,+5)»=^;, 

. t • • • 

proving that the hodograph is a circle. 

■ '' doc du ' 

Also, by eliminating -tt , -^ among the three eqtiationa 

(i), (2), we get for the equation of the orbit 

which gives the focus and directrix property at once. 

It is evident that that diameter of the circular hodograph 
which passes through the center of force is divided by the 
center of force in the same ratio as the axis major of the 

orbit is divided by the focus, and its length = -^. 

266. The law of diffusion of heat and light from a 
calorific and luminous body is that of the inverse square of 
the distance. Hence an arc of the hodograph of a planet's 
orbit, which arc we have already seen to represent the integral 
acceleration due to the central attraction, represents also the 
entire amount of light or heat derived from the Sun during 
the passage through the corresponding arc of its orbit. 

Ex. Compare the amounts of light and heat received 
throughout their orbits by the Earth moving in a circle^ 
and a comet moving in a parabola M the sams perihelion 
distance. 

The hodographs are both circles, one about its center, the 
other about a point in its circumference; but the diameter of 
the latter is V2 times the radius of the former (§ 149). 

Hence their circumferences are V2 * 1, or the Earth 
in its orbit receives in a revolution V2 times the amount 
of light and heat which the comet can receive in its whole 
path. 
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It is evident that the path apparently described by a 
fixed star, in consequence of the Aberration of light, is the 
Hodograph of the Earth's orbit, and is therefore a circle in 
a plane parallel to the ecliptic^ and of the same dimensions 
for all stars, 

267. Sir W, E, Hamilton enunciates {Lepturea on Qtia* 
femionSy p. 614) the following proposition : 

If two circular hodographs, having a common chord, which 
passes through, or tends to, a common center of force, he both 
cut perpendicularly b^ a third circle^ the times of hodogror 
phically describing the intercepted arcs will be equal. 

It is evident from (§ 265), that the two orbits are conic 
sections of the same species, and with equal major axes. 

Also, every circle which cuts both hodographs perpendi- 
cularly must have its center on the common chord. Let the 




figure represent one of the hodographs, 8 being the center of 
force, and -45P the common chord. Take any point P and 
draw the tangents P2^, PT\ We proceed to investigate the 
difference of the times of hodographically describiug TT and 
the corresponding arc for a position of P slightly shifted 
along AP^ 
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Draw OA perpendicular to AP. Let OT=a, AB=^b, 
OA^c, 8P^r, 8M^^, 8M'^m\ PO = q. PA = r\ and 
PT^PT ^T. If P be moved through a space 8r, the in- 
crease of the angle P8M which is the angle vector in the 

orbit, is nearly. But the corresponding radius vector in 

h 

the orbit is -^ (§ 264) and therefore the time of hodographi- 

cally describing the small arc at T is 

h -CJ* TT VT «ra ^^ ' 

Hence the whole change produced in the time of hodo- 
graphicaUy describing the arc TT by shifting P is 

javr avrj 



[This is easily seen, if we notice that by the figure 



•BT 
•BT 



A=:rsm-{sm *- + sin ^-.| 



Now this is the same for both hodographs, and, as the 
arc TT vanishes for each when P is at £, we have the pro? 
position. 

It will readily be seen that this is in substance the same 
as Lambert's Theorem (§ 168). 

268. We now take an instance of the determination, from 
the hodograph and the law of its description, of the curve 
described and the forces acting. 

The hodograph is a circle described with constant angular 
velocity about a point in its circumference, find the original 
path and the circumstances of its description^ 

Here we have in the hodograph, 

p *= a cos ^, 

0^a}t: 



' N 
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therefore in the path 

$ ' • '• 

K . . , • • • . . / / .. ■ / 

-^ =s p sin ^ sa fl^ COB cdtsmeot* ' ' ■ ) 

^' ■ Integrating and properly adapting the constants, as ]bhey 

affect only the position of the origin, 

■ ■ ■ ■ , 

s t * • 

a? = J- (2a)^ + sin 2a)^), 

y=?=^(l-cos2a)0. 

Now the equations of a cycloid are 

m^A (<^Hf-sin^), 

y = il (1-cos^); 

hence the path is a cycloid ; and, since 2a)i = ^, the diredtion 
of motion revolves uniformly. The particle moves under a 
constant force perpendicular to the base of tjie cycloidal con- 
straining curve, and the velocity iat any point is that due to 
the distance from the base, which is the brachi'stochrone of 
§ 180. The conyersie is easily proved. 

Geometrically thus, if AP be the cycloid described by the 
point P of the cirqle BP rolling uniformly on the line AS. 
the velocity at P is proportioual to SP, and the direction of 
motion is perpendicular to SP. Hence the hodograph (turned 




through a right angle in its own plane) may be represented 
\>y the circle SP, described- with uniform angular velocity 
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about the point S. That the motion is due to constant ac- 
celeration perpendicular to AS is obvious from the fact that, 
if Fp be drawn perpendicular to AS, SF' x Pp, 

269. If the orbit be central, and be a circle described ab(mt 
a point in its circumjerence, the hodograph is a parabola de- 
scribed about the focus with angiUar velocity proportional to 
the radius vector. 

For, if 8 be the center of attraction, P the particle in its 
circular orbit, p the corresponding point of the hodograph : 
gro, the tangent to the hodograph at p, must be parallel to 
/SfP; and, therefore, if SQq be the tangent at 8, the triangle 
p8q (being similar to P8Q) is isosceles. Thus the locus of p 
is a parabola, for its tangent, pq, is equally inclined to the 
radius-vector 8p, and to the fixed line 8q. Also the angular 
velocity of ;S^, being the same as that of P^, is double that 




of 8P, and is, therefore, inversely as SP*. But the length of 
Sp is inversely as the perpendicular from 8 upon PQ, i.e. 
inversely as SP*. 

Or immediately, the pedal of a circle with respect to a 
point on the circumference is a cardioid, and the hodograph, 
which is the inverse of the pedal, is therefore a parabola. 

270. The only central orbits whose hodographs also are 
described as central orbits, are those in which the acceleration 
varies directly as the distance from the center. 

Let /Sf be the center, P any point in the path, p the 
corresponding point in the hodograph, p that ixi tVy^ V^ksA^<^^:«^^ 



r. />• 



^^ 
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of the hodograph. Then Sp^ is parallel to the tangent at p, 
which again is parallel to SP. Hence PSp is a straight line. 




Also, since p belongs (by hypothesis) to a central orbit, the 
tangent at p' is parallel to Sp, i. e. to the tangent at P. Hence 
the locus of p' is similar to that of P, and therefore Sp' is 
proportional to 8p, But 8p' represents the acceleration at P. 
Hence the proposition. 

271. A point describes a logarithmic spiral with constant 
angular velocity about the pole; find the acceleration. 

Since the angular velocity of SP and the inclination of 
this line to the tangent are each constant, the linear velocity 




of P is as SP. Take a length PT, equal to e.SP, to represent 
Jt Then the hodograph, the locus of p, where 8p is parallel. 
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and equal, to PT, is evidently another logarithmic spiral 
similar to the former, and described with the same constant 
angular velocity. Hence fit, the acceleration required, is equal 
to e.jSp. and makes with Sp an angle equal to BM. Hence, 
if Pi* be drawn parallel and equal top(, and uv parallel to PT, 
the whole acceleration Pu may be resolved into Pv and vu; 
and Fva is an isosceles triangle, whose base angles arc each 
equal to the angle of the spiral. Hence Pv and wu bear con- 
stant ratios to Pu, and therefore also to SP or PT, 

The acceleration, therefore, ia composed of a centripetal 
acceleration proportional to the distance, and a tangential 
retardation proportional to the velocity. 

And, if the resolved part of P's motion parallel to any lioe 
in the plane of the spiral he considered, it is obvious that in 
it also the acceleration will consist of two parts — one directed 
towards a point in the line (the projection of the pole of the 
spiral), and proportional to the distance from it, the other 
proportional to the velocity, but retarding the motion. 

Hence a particle which, unresisted, would have a simple 
harmonic motion, has, when subject to resistance proportional 
to its velocity, a motion represented by the resolved part of 
the spiral motion just described. 

If a be the angle of the spiral, w the angular velocity of 
iSP, we have evidently PT . aia a = iSP. u. 



PT 

Pv = Pu=pt = 



and TO = 2Pi'.cosa = "-v-^^^Pr=2;&.Pr (suppose), 

sin a ^ '^^ ' 

Thus the central acceleration at unit distance is n*= — „— , 

sin a 

and the coefficient of resistance ia 2i = '^—. . 



i 
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27r 
The time of oscillation is evidently — ; but, if there had 

been no resistance, the properties of simple harmonic motion 

shew that it would have been — : so that it is increased by 

w ^ 

the resistance in the ratio cosec a : 1, or w : ^/n^ — &*• 
The rate of diminution of 8F is evidently 

sma 

that is, BP diminishes in geometrical progression as time in- 
creases, the rate being h per unit of time per unit of length. 
By an ordinary result of arithmetic (compound interest payr 
able every instant) the diminution of log . 8F in unit of time 
is h. 

This process of solution is only applicable to resisted har- 
monic vibrations when n is greater than h. When n is not 
greater than Ic the auxiliary curve can no longer be a logarith- 
mic spiral, for the moving particle never describes more than 
a finite angle about the pole. A curve, derived from an equi- 
lateral hyperbola, by a process somewhat resembling that by 
which the logarithmic spiral is deduced from a circle, must be 
introduced; and then the geometrical method ceases to be 
simpler than the analytical one, so that it is useless to pursue 
the investigation farther, at least from this point of view. 

These geometrical results may easily be deduced by the 
principles of the preceding chapter, which give at once for the 
rectilinear motion the equation 

See Proc, JR. S. E, for farther illustrations. 
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(1) Investigate tte differential equation of the path of 
a particle in a plane 

^ d^ 

dx' 

(2) A particle slides down an inverted cycloid from rest 
at the cusp ; shew that the whole acceleration at any instant 
is g, and that its directioa ia towards the center of the gene- 
rating circle. Prove also that the motion of the particle will 
be produced by rolling the generating circle on the under 
side of a horizontal straight line with velocity Jffa, where a 
ia the radius of the generating circle. 

(3) If a curve whose equation is y=f{x) is described 
freely by a particle under potential V, and if the same curve 
can be described freely under potential 

prove that the curve must he a cycloid. 

(4) If a particle move on a rough inclined plane, prove 
that 

J pp' cos' d = r, 
where p, p' are the radii of curvature of the path at the two 
points where the tangents are inclined at an angle 6 to the 
horizon, and r is the radius of curvature at the highest point. 

(5) A particle is projected up a rough inclined plane. 
Shew that the intrinsic equation to the curve described ia 



''^Ci'" 



i^j cosec^ifid^, 

where v = velocity of projection and ,8 = angle between direc- 
tion of projection and the line of greatest sk^ft. 



A 
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(G) A particle moves under two constant forces in the 
ratio of 9 to 1 whose directions rotate in opposite directions 
with constant angular velocities in the ratio of 3 to 1 ; prove 
that under certain initial conditions the path of the particle 
will he a closed curve of the form represented by the equar- 
tion r = a cos 20. 

(7) A particle is attracted by an infinite straight line 
AB with intensity which is inversely proportional to the 
cube of the distance of the particle from the line. The 
particle is projected with the velocity from infinity from a 
point P at a distance a from the nearest point of the line 
in a direction perpendicular to OP. and inclined at the angle a 
to the plane AOP. Prove that the particle is always on the 
sphere of which is the center; that it meets every meridiaa 
line through AB at the angle a ; and that it reaches the line 

AB in the time ——. , fL being the strength of the at- 

*/iti cos a 
traction. 

(S) Shew that if a material particle move under any 
conservative system of forces, the projection of the principal 
radius of curvature of its path at any point on the direction 
of the resultant force at that point is 

V denoting the velocity of the particle. 

(9) If r he the radius vector of any point on a curve, 
p the perpendicular from the origin on the tangent at that 
point, s the length of the arc, and <j> (r) any function of r, 

prove that, if j<f> (r) ds(t)iQ integral being taken between finite. 



(10) Jets of water escape horizontally from orifices along 
a generating line of a vertical cylinder kept always full. Shew 
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that (to axes inclined 45° to the vertical) the equation of the 
lines of equal Action for unit mass of water is of the form 

a;' + j^ = a'. 

Shew also that the liue of equal time for particles of water 
issuing simultaneously from the orifices ia the free path of 
the water which leaves the vessel by an orifice at a depth 
hetow the surface due to that time, 

(11) A number of particles fall down the arcs of vertical 
circles which have their highest points and the tangents at 
them in common, from rest at the highest point. Prove that 
the equation of the line of equal Action ia 

, _ L^ ein' S 
'■-(1-cos^)" 
r being measured from the highest point of the circles. 

(12) Of all the different sets of paths along which a 
conservative system may he guided to move from one con- 
figuration to another, with the sum of its potential and kinetic 
energies equal to a given constant, that one for which the 
Action is a minimum is such that the system will require 
only to be started with the proper velocities to move along it 
unguided. 

Shew that, if APB he a projectile's path, AB the latus 
rectum, AT, TB tangents at A and B, the Action will be the 
same for the free path AFB as for the constrained path ATB. 

(13) A particle attracted towards a fixed center with 
intensity varying as the distance from that center, is pro- 
jected with a given velocity at right angles to the line join- 
ing the point of projection with the center so aa to describe 
an ellipse. Prove that its Action in one revolution will be 
greater than it would have been if it had been constrained 
to describe the circle round the same center of attraction 
having for radius the distance of projection, the velocity of 
projection being the same as before. 

Is this result inconsistent with the principal of " Least 
Action "i 
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(14) If a particle move in the brachistochrone between 
two given points under gravity on a smooth surface of revo- 
lution of which the axis is vertical, prove that the area swept 
out by the projection of the ordinate on a horizontal plane is 
proportional to the Action. 

(15) The velocity of a particle in a central orbit varies 

as -^ • -A^pply the principle of Least Action to find the orbit, 

and thence the law of attraction. Deduce the same results 
from the Conservation of Energy. 

(16) H u = F{x, y, ;2f, a, 5, A?) + c is a complete solution 
of the equation 

where J7is a given function of x, y, z, and A; is a constant ; 
prove that 

are the equations to any orthogonal trajectory of the system 
of surfaces, for points on each of which u has a constant 
value, and that, if points move along these trajectories with 
velocities, which in any position are equal to the value of 

is/2 ( J7+ k) at that point, their position at any time is de- 
termined by the equation 



[dkj 



where t is an arbitrary constant. 

(17) Prove that every curve, plane or twisted, for which 
8* = <f> (x, y, z), where 8 is the length of any arc of it AP 
measured from a fixed point A, and x, y, z the rectangular 
c?o-6)rdinates of its variable extremity P, is tautochronous with 
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respect to the fixed point for the force, or system of forces, 
whose components parallel to the co-ordinate axes are 

X-.-^P^*^ T--"'^P^^ 5^-.^P^^ 

k being any constant. 

(18) Prove that a rhumb line on the surface of a sphere 
is tautochronous with respect to either pole, for a force acting 
radially from, or perpendicularly from the tangent plane at, 
the opposite pole, and varying in either case directly as the 
length and inversely as the sine of the spherical distance 
from the original pole. {Prof. Townsend.) 

(19) Prove that for parallel forces, every curve, plane or 
twisted, for which «' = ^ (z), where z is the ordinate in the 
direction of force, is tautochronous with respect to the origin 

of 8, for the law of force Z^ — -^Jf<l> (z), k being any con- 

stant. 

Prove that for concurrent forces every curve, plane or 
twisted, for which «' = <^ (r), where r is the vector from the 
center of force, is tautochronous with respect to the origin of 

8, for the law of force -B = — 5 &' 0' (r), k being any constant. 

Interpret the curves 
^ — z^BQ(?a, s^=^7^aec?a, 5' = 4a(a-^), «' = 4a (a-r), 

2a« = i5'— a*. 2a8 = i^ — a\ -=cos"^-, 
8 = cos"^ - . (Prof. Townsend,) 

(20) 'A particle under a system of forces deaccya^^'a. ^^xx 
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tautochrone in a time 2", Shew that the action in a complete 
oscillation is 

T • 
where 2c is the length of the arc descrihed. 

(21) Shew that the pressure of a particle of mass m cm 
a tautochrone under any conservative system of forces is 

\ ^ pa ^)' 

where p is the radius of curvature at the point, (f> the inclina^ 
tion of the resultant force mF to the tangent, and S, S„ the 
distances measured along the curve of the point and starting- 
point from the point where the times of fall are equal. 

(22) A particle, under a central attraction, the acce- 
leration due to which at a distance r is , , ,,, , a bein^ 

(d^ + T*)" _« 

a constant, is projected from a given point with the velocity 
from infinity; prove that the form of the groove, in which it 
must move in order to arrive at another given point in the 
shortest possihle time, is an hyperhola whose center coincides 
with the center of attraction. 

(23) A body is such that it is ita own level surface. 
Shew that the brachistochrone from any point to the body is 
the line of force passing through the point. 

(24-) If 6,(f),i^... be the generalized co-ordinates of a 
conservative system, T its kinetic energy, and if 8,<f>, ■^. . . be 
supposed to be expressed exphcitly in terms of t and arbitraiy 
constants, and if A, S he the symbols of two independent 
variations of the arbitrary constants, prove that 

dS ^ cUf, ^ d^ 
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is independent oi t; 0, <j>, yjr... denoting -ji > -Ji > ~^"* 

respectively. Illustrate this by reference to the motion (1) 
of a projectile, (2) of a system of particles attracting each 
other with intensities varying as the distance. 

(25) Shew that the amounts of heat and light received 
by a planet in one revolution are each inversely as the square 
root of the latus rectum of its orbit. 

(26) If P and Q be the accelerations along the tangent 
and normal to the path of a particle, and yfr the angle the 
tangent makes with a fixed line, the equation of the hodo- 
graph will be 



r = ae ^ 



where a is a constant. 



(27) Find analytically a central orbit whose form and 
mode of description correspond with those of the hodograph 
of another central orbit. 

Shew that there is but one law of central attraction for 
which this is possible except, of course, in the case of the 
original orbit being a circle about its center, when any law 
may obtain. § 270. 

(28) If P, P be the central acceleration for an orbit 
and its hodograph, prove that 

le 

(29) Shew that the central acceleration necessary to 
make a particle describe the hodograph of a central orbit is 
inversely proportional to the normal acceleration at the cor- 
responding pomt of the orbit. 

• 

(30) Shew that in the hodograph of a central orbit 
whose acceleration is /(r), the curvature varies inversely 
as t^fir). 

(31) When the hodograph is a straight line described 
with constant velocity, the path is the trajectory of an un- 
resisted projectile. 
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(32) When it is a straight line described with constaDt 
angular velocity about a point, the path ia the catenary of 
uniform strength 



and the acceleration is parallel to y and varies as the square 
of either of these equal quantities. 

(33) Prove that the area swept out by the radius vector 
of a projectile, drawn from it^ point of projection, varies as 
the cube of the time of describing it. 

(34) If the hodograph be a circle about a point in its 
circumference, and if 8 being the angle which the radius 
vector makes with the diameter, the angular velocity be 
given by 

dl k 

shew that the path is a cycloid with its vertex upwards, and 
that the velocity at any point is that due to a fall from the 
tangent at the vertex. 

(35) If a circle he described under a constant accelera- 
tion not tending to the center, the hodograph is a lenmia- 
cate. 

(36) A particle is moving in a parabolic orbit so that the 
velocity of its recession from the focus is constant; ascertain 
the form of the hodograph of the particle, 

(37) The hodograph of an orbit is a parahola whose 
ordinate increases with constant velocity. Prove that the 
orbit is a semi-cubical parabola. 

(38) A straight rod, the ends of which are moveable 
along two perpendicular straight lines in one plane, revolves 
with a constant angular velocity. Prove that the hodographs 
of tlie paths of its points are ellipses enveloped by a hypo- 
Cfcloid. 



A 
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(39) Define the hodograph of a point moving in any 
raanner; and find its equation, for a point on the circum- 
ference of a wheel, which rolls uniformly within the circum- 
ference of a fixed wheel of four times its radius. 

(40) A smooth elliptic tube is placed with its major 
axis vertical and a particle allowed to slide down it, starting 
from rest at the highest point ; shew that the hodograph is 
given by the equation 

r = 2 Jgadn ^ •jcot"*. [t cot ^ j [ . 

(41) Prove that the hodograph of a catenary, described 
freely under an acceleration parallel to the axis, is a straight 
line described with velocity proportional to that in the 
catenary. 

(42) Prove that the hodograph of a central orbit is its 
reciprocal polar with respect to the center of attraction. 

Prove that the equation of the hodograph of a cardioid 
described under an attraction to the cusp may be put in 
the form 

r sm" ^=a. 

(43) A lemniscate whose equation is 7^=: a' cos 20 is 
placed with the initial line vertical, and a particle is con- 
strained to move on it, moving from rest at the pole; prove 
that the hodograph is defined by the equation 

4 - IT + 26 , TT + 2<^ 

r=c cos — s— ^ cos* — ^— ^, 

3 6 

where c is a constant. 

(44) If a particle move under a constant acceleration 
which is initially normal, and which, when the direction of 
motion of the particle has turned through an angle (f>, has 
turned through an angle 2(f> in the opposite direction; prove 
that the equation of the hodograph is 

f^cos3^ = c', 
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and the equation of the orbit is 

r* cos 2 ^ = a*. 

(45) Two particles are describing free paths in one plane 
which are hodographs to one another ; if the particles be 
always at corresponding points, prove that the paths must be 
conic sections, and find the nature of the forces acting on the 
particles. 

(46) The resistance of the air being supposed to vary as 
the cube of the velocity, shew that the hodograph of a pro- 
jectile is 

the axis of x being vertical, 

(47) A particle moves freely under a force whose direc- 
tion is always parallel to a fixed plane, and describes a curve 
which lies on a right circular cone, and crosses the gene- 
rating lines at a constant angle; prove that its hodograph 
is a conic section. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



272. We come nest to the consideration of the effects of 
a class of actions which cannot be treated by the methods 
employed in the preceding chapters. These are called Impul- 
sive actions, and are such as arise in cases of collision; lasting 
(in the case of bodies of moderate dimensions) for an exceed- 
ingly short time only, and yet producing finite changes of 
momentum. Hence, in dealing with the immediate effects 
of such impulses, j^TOie forces acting along with them need 
not be considered. 

When two balls of glass or ivory impinge on one another, 
no doubt there goes on a very complicated operation during 
the brief interval of contact. First, the portions of the sur- 
faces immediately in contact are disfigured and compressed 
until the molecular reactions thus called into action are suffi- 
cient to resist farther distortion and compression. At this 
instant it is evident that the points in contact are moving 
with the Rame velocity. But, most solids being endowed with 
a certain degree of elasticity of form, the balls tend to recover 
their spherical form, and an additional pressure is generated; 
proportional, as Newtou found by experiment, to that exerted 
during the compression. The coefficient of proportionality is 
a quantity determinable by experiment, and may be conveni- 
ently termed the Coefficient of Itestitution. It is always less 
than unity. 

The method of treating questions involving actions of 
this nature will be best explained by taking as an example 
the case of direct impact of one spherical ball on another; 
first, when the balls are inelastic. Again, when their coeffi- 
cient of restitution is given. 

And it is evident that in the case of direct impact of 
smooth or non-rotating spheres wa may consider them as 
mere particles, since everything is aymmetrical about the Una 
joining their centers. 



I 

J 



273. Suppose that a sphere of mass M, moving with a 
velocity V, overtakes and impinges on another of mass Jf , 
moving m the same direction with velocity v; and that at the 
instant when the mutual compression is completed, the spheres 
are moving with a common velocity Y. If F he the pressure 
between them at anytime t during the compression, we have, 
if T he the time during which compression takes place, 

M{v - F) = [Pdt = E, suppose, 
]ir{V''v')=fpdt = R; 

JU + M' ' M + M'^ '' 

From these results we see that the whole momentum after 
impact is the same as hefore, and that the common velocity is 
that of the center of inertia before impact. Had the balls 
been moving in opposite directiona, v' would have been 
negative, and in that case we should have 

^ Mv~M'v' , p MM' . , „ 
^=^+W^''^^ = M+M'^" + '^- 
From the iirst of these results it appears that hoth balls will 
he reduced to rest if 

Mv = M'v'; 
that is, if their momenta have been originally ei^ual and 
opposite. 

This is the complete solution of the problem if the balls 
he inelastic, or have no tendency to recover their original 
form after compression. 

274. If the balls be elastic, there will he generated, by 
their tendency to recover their original forms, an addi- 
tional pressure proportional to It, 

Let e be the coefficient of restitution, u,, v^', the velocities 
of the balls when finally separated. Then, as hefore, 
M{V-v,) = eR, 



„ ^Mi + MV MM- , . 

and 

{M-eM)v + M'[l+e)v M' „ ,, - 

with a similar expression for v^. 

A rather singular result may easily he deduced from the 
last formula. Suppose M=M', e = l, that is, let the balls 
be of equal mass, and their coefidcient of restitution unity (or, 
in the usual, but most misleading phraseology, " Suppose the 
balls to be perfectly elastic") ; then in this case 

Vj = i/, and similarly v,' = v, 
or the balls, Trhatever be their velocities, interchange them, 
and the motion is the same as if they had passed through one 
another without exerting any mutual action whatever. 

275. The only other case which we can treat in the 
present work is that of oblique impact when the balls are 
spherical and perfectly smooth, for in rough and non-sphe- 
rical balls rotations are generated and the motion of each ball 
requires to be treated as that of a rigid body. 

The simplest case is that of a particle impinging Wii/t 
given velocity, and in a given direction, on a smooth plane. 

Suppose the plane of the particle's motion to be taken as 
that of reference. ; its trace on the given plane as the asjs 
of X, and the point at which the impact takes place, as 
origin. 

The impulsive reaction of the plane will be perpen- 
dicular to it, since it is smooth. Let this be called R ; and 
let the velocity of the particle be resolved into two, v^, i'^, 
respectively parallel to 'the axes. For the first part of the 
impact 

M{v,-vj) = 0, 
M{v,~v;)=Ji. 



1 
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But vj, being the common velocity of the piano and ball, 
is evidently zero ; hence 

v^' = I'll v' = 0, 



or, the velocity parallel to the plai 
that perpendicular to it is destroyed, 
ball. If the ball be elastic, let vj', r, 
then 



e is unchanged, while 

So far for an inelastic 

' be the final velocities. 



These equations give 



0=efl. 



shewing that the velocity parallel to tho plane is unaffected ; 
and 

Mv^" = — elt = — eifvy, 



that is, the velocity perpendicular to the plane ia reversed in 
direction, and diminished in the ratio e : 1. 

If we designate by the name of angle of incidence the in- 
clination of the original direction of the ball's motion t-o the 
normal to the plane, and by that of angle of reflexion the 
angle made with the same line by the path after impact; 
then denoting the total velocities before and after impact by 
Kand V", and these angles by 0, tfi respectively, we have 

Fsin & = v^, V" sin ^ = 

Fees d = v^, V" cos ^ = 

and the previous results give at once 

e cot ? = CO 



V': 






Of course these results are applicable to cases of impact I 
on any smooth surface^ by making the legitimate a^umptioa J 



that the impact, and its consequences as regards the motion of 
the ball, would be the same if for the surface its tangent 
plane at the point of contact were substituted. 

276. Two smooth spheres, moving in given directions and 
with given velocities, impinge ; to determine the impulse and 
the subsequent motion. 

Let the masses of the spheres be M, M' ; their velocities 
before impact v and v', and let the original directions of 
motion make with the line which joins the centers at the 
instant of impact, angles a, a'. These angles may easily be 
calculated from the data, if the radii of the spheres be given. 

It is evident that, since the spheres are smooth, the entire 
impulse takes place in the line joining the centers at the 
instant of impact, and that therefore the future motion of 
each sphere will be in the plane passing through this line 
and its original direction of motion. 



Let R be the impulse, e the coefficient of restitution; then 
"" the velocities in the line of impact are v cos a and 

, a', we have for their final values v,, u,', after restitution, 

by § 27i, the expressions 



smce 

V QOS 



= V cos a — " • M' ^"^ "^ ^^ ^^ '^'^^ s — v' cos a), 



^ M+M' 
and the value of R is 



7(l + e) (vcosa — i^'cosa'). 



jrv— -^,(l + e) (ucosa-i) cosaj. 



Hence, the sphere M has finally a velocity v, in the line 
joining the centers, and a velocity v sin a in a known direc- 
tion perpendicular to this, namely in the plane through this 
and its original direction of motion. And similarly for the 
sphere M', Thus the impact is completely determined. 



^ 
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277. Recarring to Ibe equations in § 273, we have 



anj, eliminating V, 






,-.(•-»•)■ 



..(2). 



Heuce, if e be the coefficient of restitution, p, , f,' the final 

velocities, 

'. • + jj. - 

Hence, Mv^ + M'v^ = ilv + MW, whatever e be, or there 
ia no momentom lost This is. of course, a direct conse- 
quence of the Third Law of Motion. 

Again, JJ/Bj" + 1J/X'" = }J/»' + J.I/'»'' 
MM'' 



-iI(I + e)(ii-iO + iB'(l+e)'- 



- JJft'+Jjro'"- JJi- (l-j-) 



M+ Jl/' 
MM'" 



Tlie last term of the right-hand side is therefore the 
kinetic energy apparently destroyed by the impact. When 

e = 0, its magnitude is greatest and equalto--r: — .., - J (r — ii')'. 



When e = l its magnitude is zero, that is, when the co- 
efficient of restitution is unity no kinetic energy is lost. 

The kinetic energy which appears to be destroyed in 
any of these cases is, as we see from § 78*, only transformed — 
partly it may be into heat, partly into sonorous vibrations, as 
in the impact of a hammer on a bell. But, in apite of this, 
the elasticity may be perfect. Hence the absurdity of the 
common designation alluded to in § 274. 
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Also by (2), 

Hence the velocity of separation is e times that of ap^ 
proach. These results may easily be extended to the more 
general case of § 276. 

The case of a rottgh sphere cannot be treated here, inas- 
much as it involves the Dynamics of a Rigid Body, and this 
is beyond our professed limits. 

278. We proceed to some special problems illustrating 
the subject of impact. 

To one end of a chain, lying in a given curve on a smooth 
horizontal plane, a given impulsive tension is applied in the 
direction of the tangent at that end ; it is required to find the 
impulsive tension at any other point of the chain. 

Let this be 37 at a point of the chain whose co-ordinates 
are x, y; and let the initial velocities of that point, parallel 
to the axes, be Vg, v^; then, fi being the mass per unit of 
length of the chain, we have the following equations : 



djc^ 



ds\ ds) 



(1). 



The geometrical condition is to be determined as follows. 
The chain being inextensible, the length of an element j^s 
is invariable, therefore the velocities of its two extremities 
resolved along the element must be the same. This gives 
evidently 

^^^.^I'^^O .„ «^^ 

ds ds ds di 
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Or, if V,, Vf be the velocities generated at any point, in 
the direction of the tangent and normal, we have at once 



dT 
T 



(3); 



and the kinematical condition furnished by the inextensi- 
bility of the chain 

s'=? w- 

If ^ be the angle the instantaneous direction of motion 
at any point makes with the tangent. 

By the elimination v, and v^ we obtain 

l(^S)-;i?=^ ^^^' 

the general differential equation of the impulsive tension at 
any point. 

This of course cannot be integrated unless the initial form 
of the chain is known, i.e. imless fi and p are given in terms 
of 8. 

Another method of solution is given in Thomson and 
Tait's " Natural Philosophy," §§ 310, 311, where it is shewn 
that in such a case the chain takes the least possible kinetic 
energy; this gives, by equations (3), 



/mH^T\^=». 
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whence we easily obtain 

dsSji dsj fip^ ' 
as above. 

The work done by an impulse being equal to the impulse 
into half the velocity generated § 308, it follows that the 
kinetic energy generated in any part of the chain is 

T and Vg referring to one end, and T\ Vg to the other end ; 
this may also be written 

279. Example I. As a particular example, suppose & 
uniform chain to form a semicircle of radius a. . Then p = a, 
and s = a0, and (6) becomes 

whose integral is 

To determine the arbitrary constants, observe that when 

^ = 0, we have 2"= 2^, 

the original impulse ; and when ^ = tt, or at the free end 
of the chain, 3r= 0. Thus we have 





T,:^A + B, 




= ^€» + Br\ 


These give 


A^ ' ,5= '^ 


and therefore 





m rp 2 I 
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The initial velocity at any point can now be easily deter* 
mined. 

280. Example II. Suppose it be required that the 
tension at each point should be proportional to the distance 
from the free end of the chain. 

Then I being the length, and 8 denoting the same quantity 
as before, 

r= To ^1 -^] by hypothesis ; 

.-.-^ = 0, orby(4)-j=0, orp = oo, 

that is, the chain must lie in a straight line, as is otherwise 
evident. 

281. Example HI. Suppose the chain to form a portion 
of the logarithmic spiral. In this case p = e8 where e is the 
cotangent of the angle of the spiral Hence the equation 
becomes 

or, if we put « = ae*, 

d^T dT T _ 
d<l>* d<l> e» "" • 

This is easily integrated, and thus the problem can be 
completely solved; it is easily shewn that the direction of 
motion at any point makes a constant angle with the tangent. 

282. The investigation of the motion which takes place 
after the impact is not usually considered under Dynamics 
of a particle — but it is obvious that from what we have 
just arrived at we may write down the equations of motion 
of a string in the form 



d^X d /rn^x\ , ^ 



with two similar equations ; the finite forcea X, Y, Z, now 
coming in as we axe no longer dealing with impact. 

Or, resolving along the tangent and normal, supposing 
f,,ff the tangential and normal accelerations at a point, and 
S, N the component tangential and normal impressed forces 
per unit of mass. 



IS before, 4^ = - , 

as p 

t denoting the finite tension at any point. 



4 



As a particular case, if finite (or impulsive) tensions he 
applied at any two points of a chain of variable density 
hanging in a given curve at rest under gravity, the tensiona 
being proportional to the tensions in the chain when at rest, 
the chain will move, as if rigid, vertically. 

283. When the string is practically inestensible, and if 
the tension be great compared with the amount of the 
external forces; the disturbance being small we may write 
ic for a if we take the undisturbed direction of the string as 
axis of K. 

The equations of transverse vibration become 

dC ft ' dx" ' df /i * d3^ ' 

where Tis to be regarded as a constant. 

The student is particularly to observe tbat we have now 
been led to partial differential equations; in fact we have 
but two equations to represent, for all time, the motion of 
every point of the string, however the motion of one point 
may diifer from that of anotber. 



J 



The solation is of course of the form 

y or z =^ ip {x ~ at) + ■'jr {x -i- at), 

T 
where a* = - ,<ji and ^ denoting arbitrary functioua. 



284. The only other case we shall consider is that of 
a continuous series of indefinitely small impacts, whose effect 
is comparable with that of a finite force. The obvious method 
of considering such a problem is to estimate separately the 
changes in the velocity produced by the finite forces, and 
by the impacts, in the same indefinitely small time St, and 
compound these for the actual effect on the motion in that 
period. 

Another way is to equate the rate of increase of momen- 
tum per unit of time to the impressed forces. 



285. A spherical ratn-drop, desceriding under gravity, 
receives continually by precipitation of vapour an accession of - 
mass proportional to its surface; a being its radius when ^ 
begins to descend, and r its radius after the interval t, shew 
tmt its velocity is given, by the equation 



'-^.H 



4y 



the resistance of the air being left out of account. (Cballia, 
Smith's Prize Examination, 1853.) 

Let e be the thickness of the shell of fluid deposited in 
unit of time. Then evidently 



..fi). 



Also let &u = S|TJ + Sjj; be the increase of velocity in 
time U; the first term due to gravity, the second to the 
impacts. 

Evidently, S,r = £rS(; and if Jlf be the mass at time t, 
S(Mv) = is the condition of the impact. 
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This gives 

MS^v = — vSM, 

^ iin^eSt SevBt SevBt 
or 8.v = -t;-7 = == -— -. 

_«rr» ^ a + et 

o 

From these lye have 

dv _^ Sev 

di"^'^ a+et' 

Multiplying by (a + etYy and transferring the last term to 
the left-hand side of the equation, it gives by inspection 

Hence « = £|(a + e«) -^-|L_|. 

Substituting for e from (1), 

^ 4(r-a)V W 

as required. 

To verify this solution, suppose no moisture to be de- 
posited, then r = a, and we have t; = ^r^ as it ought to be. 

Or, immediately from the dynamical equation 

j^ (Mv) = %, 

4 4 

since -M"= « 'rrpr^ = ^ tt/j (a + ety, 
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286. One end, B, of a uniform heavy chain hangs over a 
small smooth pully A, and the other is coiled up on a table at 
C. i^ B preponderates^ determine the motion. 

The moving force due to gravity is the weight of AB 
minus that of AG^iig {x — a) suppose, a being" the length 
AC, and x the length AB. 

Now in an indefinitely small interval it, this would 
generate in the portion BAG of the chain an increment of 
velocity 

But the whole uncoiled chain, being in motion at the com-f 
mencement of the interval ht with velocity v, lifts up a portion 
of length vZt from the table during that interval. Hence, 
if iji) be the change of velocity arising from this impact, we 
have by the condition that no momentum is lost, 

' T7/_ ^y 

. fi(x-\-a)v 

V + 0,17 =5 > -'— V T- , 

" fjL (x -{■ a) -i- jjLvbt 

or Sv = — , 

* x + a^ 

quantities of the second and higher orders being omitted. 

_, Sv S.v Sjo 

Hence as g- = -L + _^_, 

proceeding to the limit we have 

dv ^ dv __g(x — a)—t^ ^ 
dt " dx (a? + a) ' 

dv 
which gives (x+ayv ^ 4- v* (a; + a) = ^r (a?' - a') 

Or, immediately, from the equation of momentum, 

d , K dx , \ 
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Multiplying by (a? + a) ^ and integrating, supposing 
a? = J initially, 

« 1 (^ - 6) (a;« + 6a: + 6* - 3a*) , 

and this determines for any given initial circumstances the 
velocity at any instant. The final integration, for the deter- 
mination of t in terms of x, requires the use of Elliptic 
Functions; except *when 6 = 2a, when the acceleration is 
constant and equal to ^g. 

(1) If J < 2a, then a;'+ 6x + J" — 3a' will split up into 
real factors {x-\-0) (a? + 7) suppose, and we must put 

_ &+ffsin'^ 

X — 57~7 , 

COS 9 
to reduce the solution to elliptic functions. 

(2) If 5 > 2a, then cc» + 6aj + 6' - 3a* is of the form 

and we must put 

a;=:5 + ctan" J^, 

where c' = f i'' + n'. 

r 

287, If we derive the change produced in the form and 
position of an orbit by a slight change made in the velocity 
or direction of motion, &c. at some particular point, we must 
express separately each of the elements of the orbit in terms 
of the quantity to be changed ; then taking the differentials 
of both sides, we have the required changes of value. 

Thus, we have generally in an elliptic, orbit 

i"'"!-!^. §,131(9). 
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At the end of the major axis farthest from the focus this 
becomes 

al + e' 

Now if at this point Fbe made V+ SV, without change of 
direction, we have the condition that in the new orbit a (1 + e) 
shall have the same value as in the old ; since this will still 
be the apsidal distance. 



Hence 



«<n=s(«^). 



and .. S {o (1 + e)] = ; 



al+e^ 



or 



^=-^^{l{i-^)}^r. 



And Sa = — r Be 

1 +e 



=V(f^)*'^' 



which determine the increase of the major axis and diminu- 
tion of the excentricity ; and the same method is applicable 
to more complicated cases. 

Again, in the case of a parabolic orbit, as in Chap. IV., 
it is easy to see that a change in the magnitude of the velo- 
city shifts the focus in the Ime joining it with the point of 
projection through a distance 

rsr 

9 ' 

raises the directrix through an equal distance, and increases 
the latus rectum by 

4F8F , 
' cos'cr, 
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where a ia the inclination of the path to the horizon at the 
instant of the impact. 

If the direction of motion only be changed, the directrix 
is unaltered, the focus moves in a direction perpendicular 
to the line joining it with the point of projection, and the 
latua rectum is diminished by the length 

*»",_ ,. 



in the latter case the new orbit again intersects the old, 
and the tangents to either at the two points of intersection 
are at right angles to each other ; so long as the displace- 
ment Sa is indefinitely small. 

These results may easily be extended by geometrical pro- 
cesses, as in Chap. IV., or deduced by differentiation from 
the analytical results there given, 



(1) If fi = l, one ball cannot be reduced to rest by 
direct impact' on another equal ball, unless the latter is at 
rest. 

(2) If two balls for which c = 1 impinge directly with 
equal velocities, their masses must be as 1 : 3 that one may 
be reduced to rest. 

(3) Shew that if two equal balls impinge directly 
with velocities ■= V and — V, the former will be reduced 



(4) Shew that the mass of the ball which must be 
interposed directly between M at rest, and M' moving with a 
given velocity V, so that Mia&j acquire the greatest velocity, is 



and that that maximum velocity is , , , , — nr^ * 



^ 



d 



(5) Suppose e = 1, and an infinite number of balls to be 
interposed, shew that the maximum velocity which can thus 
be given to M, is 



r IK 



[Note that, by the result of the preceding question, the 
masses must form a geometric series, and the above is easily 
deduced.] 

(C) A number of halls A, B, C, &c. for which e is given, 
are placed in a line ; A is projected with given velocity so as 
to impinge on B, B then impinges on C, and so on ; find the 
masses of the balls B, C, &c. in order that each'of the balls 
A, B, C, &c. may be reduced to rest by impinging on the 
next; and find the velocity of the n"" ball after its impact 
■with the {n-iy^. 

(7) A row of elastic "balls hanging by long strings, 
so that their centers are all in the same straight line, are 
so placed that each ball is almost touching the next; the ball 
at one end of the row is drawn aside, and permitted to im- 
pinge upon that next it; prove that the whole row will remain 
stationary, except the ball at the other end, which will fly 
off and rise to a height equal to that from which the first 
was allowed to descend; the coefficient of restitution being 
unity. 

(8) A given inelastic body is let fall irom a given height 
on one scale of a balance, and two inelastic bodies are let fall 
from different heights on the other scale, bo that the three 
impacts talte place simultaneously; find the relations between 
the masses and heights that the balance may remain pei^ 
manently at rest. 

(9) Two equal smooth elastic billiard-balls A and 5, 
are placed at a distance d apart, and a third equal ball 
C is hit BO that it impinges on J5 after striking A. Shew 

"that the loci of all positions of C, whence it is equally easy 

to make the cannon, are circles whose centers lie on a straight 

1 4« 

line through A, inchned to AB at an angle = ^tt + ^ sin"' —y 

wiere a is the radius of the tall, and e = 1. 



(lOJ An imperfectly elastic ball is projected from a 
given point in a horizontal plane, against a smooth vertical 
wall, in a direction making a given angle with the vertical : 
find where it strikes the horizontal plane, and prove that 
the locus of these points, for different vertical planes of pro- 
jection, ia an ellipse. 

(11) An imperfectly elastic particle is under the in- 
fluence of as mooth gravitating sphere. Shew that (excepting 
special circumstances of projection) it will perpetually de- 
scribe conic sections: determine also the elements of the 
orbit described after any number of rebounds. 

(12) A particle moving in an ellipse about a focus is 
impinged upon directly by an equal particle moving in a 
confocal hyperbola about the same center of attraction. In- 
vestigate the nature of the subsequent motion, the coefficient 
of restitution being unity. 

If the excentricity of the elliptic orbit be e, and that of 

the hyperbolic orbit - , shew that the apse-line of the new 

orbit of the former particle is inclined to the apse-line of its 
old orbit at an angle 

cosec"' =- Ji+e' + 4e'. 
3e 

(13) A boy standing on a bridge lets a ball fall on the 
(horizontal) roof of a railway cai-riage passing under the 
bridge at 15 miles an hour. If the modulus of elasticity 
between the ball and carriage roof be f, and the coefficient 
of friction L find the least height of the boy's hand from the 
roof that the ball may again rebound from the same point. 
If the boy's hand be at a greater height than this, what will 
happen ? 

(14) A loaded cannon is suspended from a fixed hori- 
zontal axis, and rests with its axis horizontal and perpen- 
dicular to the fixed axis, the supporting ropes being equally 
inclined to the vertical ; if w be the initial velocity of the 

ball, whose mass is - th of the mass of the cannon, and. (^ 
n 
T. D. la^ 



the distance between the axis of the cannon and the fixed 
axis of support, shew that when it ia fired off, the tensioQ. of 
each rope is immediately changed in the ratio 

If a cannon be supported in a gunboat in the manner de- 
scribed, with its axis in the direction of the boat's length, 
what would be the effect of firing it off? 

(15) Equal particles revolve in opposite directions about 
the focus in an ellipse of excentricity §, and impinge at the 
nearer apse. Find the distances of future impacts, and shew 
that if ^ be the original apsidal distance, the particles fall into 
the center of attraction ^ter the time 

(16) A ball is projected in a given direction within a 
fixed horizontal hoop, ao as to go on rebounding from the 
surface of the hoop ; find the limit to which the velocity will 
approach, and shew that it attains this limit in a finite time. 

(17) If an infinite number of elastic particles, a; = l, 
equally distributed through a hollow sphere, be set in mo- 
tion each with any velocity, shew that the resulting con- 
tinuous pressure (referred to a unit of area) on the internal 
surface is equal to two-thirds of the kinetic eneigy of the 
particles divided hy the volume of the sphere. 

(18) If a spherical bomb-shell resting on the ground 
burst into a very large number of fragments, all of which are 
projected with the same velocity, v, in directions uniformly 
distributed in space, and if the fragments all remain at the 
place where they first strike the ground, shew that, when all 
have come to rest, the mass of metal sticking iu the ground 
per unit area at a distance t from where the shell lay ih 

J)f_ g _ (v' + v/«' - rY)^ + («■ - J?~^^i' 
8^^t> r(u*-r'i/')* ' 



where M is the mass of tha shell, and r is great compared 
with its radius. 

Explain the result when r = - . 

(19) A hollow cylinder is filled with a veiy large number 
of perfectly elastic particles moving freely about in all direc- 
tions and with all velocities, and impinging on each other 
and the walla of the cylinder. The cylinder is placed on one 
of the scales of a balance: shew that the weight of the 
counterpoise must be equal to the weight of the cylinder and 
of all the particles together. 

(20) A cylinder, length h and radius r, is divided into 
n equal compartment-s by n screw surfaces, the pitch of the 
trace of each on the cylinder being a. It rotates on its axis 
with angular velocity <i>, and a stream of particles moving 
parallel to the axis with velocities evenly distributed between 
and Fis incident on one end. Shew that the number of 
particles which pass through the cyUnder in unit of time 
without striking the screw surfaces 

— X (no. of particles in unit of volume) ; 



ftrJ;*'cot\ 



-0>} 



h cot a r 

provided a < i ^ . V. 

(21) If at an extremely great distance from the sun 
meteorites have been flying about equally in all directions 
for an infinite time, shew that the kinetic energy d 
per unit of time by meteorites falUng into the sun is 

zn* * ' ' 

where M is the mass of the meteorites in unit of vol. at a 
great distance, t = sun'a radius, V^ = velocity from inanity at 

the sun'a surface, and— " = the mean velocity of the meteorites 
initially. 



1 



If one year be the unit of time and the sun's radius the 
unit of length, shew that this 

having given r* = 400000 miles, and the earth's mean dis- 
tance = 92000000 miles. Also, from the fact that one unit 
of heat is equivalent to 772 foot-pounds, find the quantity 
of heat received by the sun in one year through the impacts. 
(22) A train composed of n smooth parallelepipeds is 
travelling ■with velocity u along a straight line. A stream of 
perfectly elastic particles, each of mass m, is moving with 
velocity v, perpendicular to the line, and is impinging on the 
train. Supposing that the particles do not interfere with 
one another, shew that the train experiences a resiatajice 
2hNm{2(n-l)av- in-2)bu}u, 



rallelepiped, 6, k = breadth and height of ea«h, and N is the 
number of particles in a unit of volume. 

Can this be used to explain the fact that a train experi- 
ences a greater resistance from. a crcras wind than a head 
wind ? 

(23) A comet in moving from one given point to another, 
throws off at every instant smalt portions of its mass which 
always bear the same ratio n to the mass which remains. 
If be the velocity with which each particle is thrown off, 
a the inclination of its direction to the radius vectorj prove 
that the period t will he diminished by 



fa 

and (j) being the excentric anomalies, r and r' the focal 
distances at the given points, a the mean distance, 2p the 
latus rectum, and / the attraction at distance a. 

(24) If a rocket, originally of mass M, throw off every 
unit of time a mass eM with relative velocity V and if M' he 



the mass of the case, &c., shew that it cannot rise at once 

eMV 
unless eY>g, nor at all imleas -,.,->^. If it do rise at 

once vertically, shew that its greatest velocity is 
and tile greatest height it reaches 

(25) Particles (2n ~ 1) in number, connected by inexten- 
sible strings, are suspended from two fixed points in a hori- 
zontal plane so as to hang symmetrically, their weights being 
such that the inclination of each string to the one immediately 
below it is a, which is also the inclination of each of the two 
lowest strings to the horizon. Find their weights; and shew 
that if the lowest whose mass is m be struck by a vertical 
blow P, the horizontal component of the initial velocity of 
any particle varies inversely as its weight, and the vertical 
component of the initial velocity of the r"' from the lowest 



2m cos* Q 



-1) 8ina+2 



a cot 112— sin (2r+ l)aj. 



(26) A lai^e number of equal particles are attached at 
equal intervals to a string, and the whole is heaped up near 
the edge of a smooth table; the particle at one extremity of 
the string is just over the edge of the table. Shew that U^ 
the velocity of the system just before the (r + 1)"* particle is 
set in motion ia given by the ec[iiation 

^«_gtt^ (r + l)(2r+l) ^ 

Calculate the dissipated energy. 

(27) A very long row of particles, each of mass m, on 
a smooth horizontal table aro connected, each with two 
adjacent ones, by similar light elastic stteteVeA.'^.TOv'^.ta^ 



of natural length c; they receive small longitudinal dis- 
turbanees, such that each of them proceeda to perform a 
harmonic vibration : prove that there will he two wavea of 
vibrations, in opposite directions, with the same velocity 

a . / sin — , where a is the average distance between 

y mcTT n " 

two successive particles, n the number of intervals between 
two particles in the same phase, and \ the modulus of 
elasticity. 

(28) A hght elastic string of length net and coefficient of 
elasticity X is loaded with n particles, each of mass m, ranged 
at intervals a along it, beginning at one extremity. If it be T 
hung up by the other extremity, prove that the period of its 
vertical oscillations will be given by 



T=^JTo 



2r+l TT 
°2n + l^' 



whenr = 0, 1, 2, ...n- 1, successively. Hence prove that the 
periods of vertical oscillation of a heavy elastic string will be 

given by the formula 2*= V^ > wliere lis the length 

of the string, M its mass, and r is zero or any positive 
integer, 

(29) A uniform chain hangs vertically from its upper end 
with the lower end just in contact with an inelastic table ; if 
the chain be allowed to fall, prove that the pressare on the 
table during the fall of the chain is always equal to three 
times the weight of the coil upon the table. 

If the chain hang with its lower end just in contact with 
a smooth inchncd plane, and be let fall, find the pressure on 
the plane at any time during the fall. 

(30) Snow is spread evenly over a roof. If a mass com- 
mences to slide, clearing away a path of uniform breadth as 
it goes, prove that its acceleration is constant, and equal 
to one-third that of a mass of snow sliding &eely down the 

ronf. 



(31) The cable of a ship ia led through a hole in the 
deck at a height b ahove the cable-tier and runs along the 
deck a distance a, and out at the hawse-hole, immediateiy 
outside of which is the anchor, of mass equal to a length 
^a + 26 of the cable. Prove that if the anchor be let go it 
wilt descend with acceleration ^g. 

(32) A chain of given length is at rest on a smooth 
horizontal plane, with one end fastened to a point on the 
plane, under a repulsion from that point varying a& the dis- 
tance. If the chain be set free, find the initial change of 
tension at any point, and the subsequent motion of the 
chain. 

If the chain impinge upon a vertical wall perpendicular 
to its own direction, find the pressure upon the wall at any 
subsequent time. 

(33) Two equal weights W are connected by a string 
of length "21, whoso weight per unit of length is w, which 
passes over a small pulley. The system is put in motion by 
adding a weight W' at one end. Shew that when either 
weight has moved through a distance x, the kinetic energy 
will be greater than if the string were weightless by 

(34) A fine string passing over a smooth pulley supports 
two equal scale-pans; a uniform chain is held by its upper 
end above one of the scale-pana, its lower end being just 
above the scale-pan ; if the upper end be let go, determine 
the motion completely, and find, at any time, the pressure on 
the scale-pan. 

(36) A pulley is fixed above a horizontal plane. Over 
the pulley passes a fine string which has two equal chains 
fastened to its two ends. In the position of equilibrium a 
length a of each chain is vertical, the remainder of the chains 
being coiled up on the table. 

If now one chain be drawn down through a distance rnx. 



J 




find tbe equation of motion, and prove that the system ■will 
next come to rest when the upper end of the other string is 
a distance ma below its mean position where 

(:-m)e~.(l + »)e-. 
If ?i = 1, prove that m = J approximately. 

(36) A uniform flexible chain of indefinite length, the 
mass of an unit of length of which is m, lies coiled on the 
ground, while another portion of the same chain forms a 
coil on a platform at height h above the ground, the inter- 
mediate portion passing round the barrel of a windlass placed 
above the second coil. An engine, which can do H units of 
work per unit of time, is employed to wind up the chain 
from the ground and let it fall into the upper coil. Shew 
that the velocity of the chain can never exceed the value of 
V determined from the equation 

(37) A chain whose density varies as the distance from 
the end A is coiled up close to the edge of a smooth table 
and the end A allowed to hang over. Shew that the motion 
is uniformly accelerated and the tension at the edge of the 
table varies as the fourth power of the time elapsed since the 
commencement of motion. 

(38) A string of length I hangs over a smooth peg so as 
to be at rest. One end is ignited, and bums away at a 
uniform rate v. Shew that the other end will, at the time (, 
before the whole slips off the peg, be at a depth tc below the 
peg, where x ia given by the equation 

given that the masa of the string per unit of length ia 
unity. 

(39) A chain is coiled Up on a table and is connected 
with a weight by a fine thread passing over a smooth pulley: 
if the law of density of the chain be vi<ft[x}; and the mass 



E reducing motion be ml ; then the velocity when a length x 
as been raised is given by 



-j{jj>(-)d 



+j%(x)dx\ 



(40) A aeries of particles m,, m,, ... connected by in- 
elastic strings are placed on a smooth horizontal plane, so 
that the strings are sides of an unclosed equiangular polygon, 
each of whose angles is tt —a, and an impulse is apphed to 
the extreme particle P, in direction Pj-Pi'. prove that 



where T, is the impulsive tension of the )■** string. 

Deduce the equation -n — -f^ z = for the im- 

^ . ds^ /*■ (is as p" 
pulsive tension at any point of a chain lying in the form of 
any curve on a horizontal plane and set in motion by 
tangential impulses, and if the density of the chain vary as 
the curvature, deduce from either equation that the impulsive 
tension at any point is equal to Ae^ + Be~ , where <^ is the 
angle which the tangent at the point makes with a fixed line, 
and A, B are constants. 

(41) A uniform chain hangs in equilibrium over two 
smooth pegs in the same horizontal line ; if equal vertical im- 
pulses be applied simultaneously to the two free ends, find 
the impulsive tension at any point, and prove that the initial 
velocity of the vertex of the catenary is to the velocity which 
would be imparted to each of the straight pieces of chain, 
if disjointed from the catenary, as 1 ; 1 + sin a, where a is 
the greatest inclination of the catenary to the horizon. 

(42) A uniform string is lying in a cateua-f^ y^^a.'sMiR.a'SQ. 



J 
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horizontal plane, and the vertex is suddenly projected towarda 
the directrix with a given velocity; shew that the impulsive 
tension at any point varies as the ordinate of that point, and 
that every point of the string starts in the same direction. 

(43) If a chain of mass «i be in the form of a portion of 
a catenary cut off by a line perpendicular to its axis, and if 
tangential impulses each equal to mv be applied eimul- 
taneously at its two ends, prove that the whole chain will 
begin to move with the velocity 2v sin 0, where ^<f> is the 
angle between the tangents at the ends. 

(44) A chain lies upon a smooth horizontal plane in tha 
form of a portion of a common catenary, the tangents at the 
ends making angles 6^, 8^ with the tangent at the vertex of 
the catenary. An impulsive tension 2", is applied at tbe 
former extremity; shew that the impulsive tension at a point 
of the chain where the tangent makes an angle d with the 
tangent at the vertex is equal to 



(45) A string of infinite length is laid on a smooth 
table in the form of a portion of one branch of the curve 
r" sin n0 = a", so that one extremity of the string is at a finite 
distance from the origin of polar co-ordinates ; to thia end a 
tangential impulse is applied, so that the initial direction of 
motion of each point of the string and the radius vector to 
the point are equally inclined to the con'esponding tangent. 
Shew that the impulsive tension at any point ec r~<"~'J and 
the density of the string must 



(46) A string of varying density slides in a smooth 
cycloidal tube whose axis is vertical and vertex downwards. 
Shew that if the string be let fall from any position in which 
its whole length is within the tube, its centre of gravity will 
reach the vertex in the Bame time. 



(47) A straight line describes a right circular cone; 
find the acceleration of a point moving along the line. A 
string of given length is enclosed in a amootli straight 
tube, which is made to revolve uniformly about a vertical 
axis, so as to describe a right circular cone; determine the 
motion of the string, and the tension at any point. 

(48) If a small velocity w C- be impressed on a planet, in 
the direction of the radius vector, shew that 

Se = nesin(e-w), 
Sot = — n COB (^ — w). 
Calculate also the changes in e and w produced by a 
small transverse impulse. 

(49) A body is moving in an ellipse about the focus; 
prove that if the body receive a transversal impulse the apse 
line will be unaffected if the impulse is 

mh ,_ _ 



where m is the mass of the body, I the semi-latus rectum of 
its orbit, h is twice the rate of description of area round the 
focus, and 8 is the true anomaly of the body. 

(50) If Q be the central disturbing force on a planet, 
find by Newton's method the ec[uation8 

where 6 is the longitude of the planet, ot the longitude of the 
apse, e the escentricity of the instantaneous ellipse, r the 
distance of the planet from the sun. 

(51) A particle revolving about a fixed center to which 
it is attracted with intensity inversely as the square of the 
distance is acted on by a small disturbing force / in the 
direction of the radius vector: prove that the variations of 
the major axis, the escentricity and the inclination of ttA 
line of apses are determined by the et^v\aX\oiia 
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da ^ 
^ = 2e - 
at M 





de (a {1 -- e^\i J, . ,>, v 
Jtsr (a(l— e')]i^ .>, . 

(52) The first term of the central disturbing force on 
the moon is — mV, where the central force is ^; shew that 
the apsidal angle (the orbit being nearly circular) is 



TT 1 + 



(l +2 J,) nearly, 



where — is a mean lunar month. 
n 

(53) A particle is moving in a circle about a center of 
attraction x (Dist.)"*. The strength of the center increases 
slowly and uniformly. Determine the approximate elements 
of the orbit after a given time. 

(54) A particle moves in a focal elliptic orbit in a very 
rare medium whose resistance is as the square of the velocity; 
determine the eflFect of the resistance on the periodic time. 

(55) A satellite moves about a spherical planet in the 
plane of its equator, in a slightly elliptic orbit. Find the 
motion of the apse due to an uniform mountain ridge at the 
equator. 

(56) If when the earth is at an end of the minor axi? 
of its elliptic orbit, a small meteor were to fall into the sun 

of mass — of the mass of the sun, prove that the year 

would be diminished by — of itself. 
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P rove a lso ttat the apse would regrede through the angle 
— a/ -5 — 1, where e is the excentricity of the earth's orbit. 

(57) Central attraction varying as the distance, the 

velocity of a particle is increased by - th when it is at the 

extremity of one of the equal conjugate diameters of its orbit. 

Shew that each axis is increased by ^ th, and that the apse 

regredes through an angle 

1 ai 

(58) At what point of an elliptic orbit, described about 
the focus, can a small change be made in the direction of 
motion without altering the position of the apse? 

If S<f> be this change, shew that (in the supposed case) 

(59) Shew that, in an elliptic orbit about the focus, if 
the velocity be increased by - th when the true anomaly is 
^ — -BJ, we shall have 

na 

according as the particle is moving to or from the nearer 
apse. 

(60) A particle moving about a center of attraction in 
the focus, in an ellipse of small excentricity, receives a small 
impulse perpendicular to its direction of motion at any 
instant. Find the eflFect on the position of the apse. 

(61) Again, if at the extremity of the minor axis the 

1 

velocity be increased by - th, and the direction changed ^^ 
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that h remams the sazaei find the alteration in the form and 
position of the orbit. 



Sa 



(62) A particle describes an elliptic orbit about a center 
of attraction of intensity varying as (distance)"*. If jT be 

the periodic time and a small disturbing force Xsin^:.* 

acts in the direction of the radius vector, calculate the varia- 
tions in the orbit. 

(63) A spherical cloud of small masses, whose mutus^ 
attraction is insensible, and whose velocities are very small, is 
overtaken by the sun so as to be incorporated into the solar 
system. How will the form of the cloud alter as it pursues 
its approximately parabolic orbit? 

(64) The bob of a simple pendulum of length I is acted 
on by a horizontal force =^pff cos nt, where p is a large num- 
ber, and In^ is large compared with g: shew that the pendu- 
lum may oscillate about either of two points distant a from 
the lowest point with an amplitude fi where 

cosa = 2— 5, i8 = -. 
ffP ■ P 
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288. Having considered in detail the various cases 
which occur in the motion of a single particle subject to any 
forces, and whose motion ia either free, constrained, or re- 
sisted, we proceed to the investigation of some very simple 
cases in which more particles than one are involved. These 
cases will divide themselves naturally into two aeries; first, 
when the particles are entirely free, and are subject to their 
mutual attractions as well as to other common impressed 
forces: and second, when there are in addition constraints ; such 
as when two or more of the particles are connected by inex- 
tenaible strings, &c Let us take these in order : — 

1. Free Motion. 

289. An immediate application of the third law of 
motion shows that if two particles attract each other, they 
exert each on the other equal and opposite forces, in the 
direction of the line joining them. 

If then m, m', be the masses of the particles, and the 
attraction between two units of matter at distance D be 
^ (D), the intensity ia 

mm'^'{D). 

290. A system of /res particles is sithject only to their 
mutual attractions; to investigate tlie motion of the system. 

Let, at time t, x^, y^, z, be the co-ordinates of the particle 
whose mass is m^, and let ^' (D) be the law of attraction. 
Let pr^ express the distance between the particles m^ and wj, ; 
then we have for the motion of m,, 
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m.5> = 2{m.m.fCrJ^| (1), 

m.^ = s|m,m.f(.0^| .(2). 






(3), 



with similar equations for each of the others ; the summations 
being taken throughout the system. Before we can make any 
attempt at a solution of these equations, we must know- their 
number, and the laws of attraction between the several pairs 
of partides. But some general theorems, independent of these 
data, may easily be obtained : although not nearly so simply 
as those in Chap. II. 

291. I. Conservation op Momentum. In the ex- 
pression for m^ -j^ , we have a term 



^i>^.^'GO 



r 

P 9 



and in m^ -rj we have 



9 P 



Hence if we add all the equations of the form (1) together 
the result will be 



cPx. 



(Tec. 



'^^'de'^'^^-df'^ =^^' 



Similarly 2 ( m ^j = 0, 

s U J) = 0. 
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Now if a?, y, z, be at time t the co-ordinates of the center 
of inertia of all the particles, § 58, 

z 2m = 2 (raz). 
And the above equations may be written, 






2m = 



fs-.o 



(ft* 






Whence 



(2^ 



or 



= 0, 



de ^' 



dt 



= a 



d1 = *''- 
da __ 

These equations shew that the velocity of the centre of inertia 
parallel to each of the co-ordinate axes remains invariable 
during the motion, that is, that the center of inertia of the 
system remains at resty or moves with constant velocity in a 
straight line. See § 72, 

The values of a, b, c, may thus be determined, 

dS V dt) 
"* d^ "" 2m 

Now if the initial velocity of m^ were resolvable into 
u^, Vj, Wj, parallel to the axes respectively, and similarly 
for 7w„ &c. 

a = —4 — ' , and so for h, &c. 



T. D. 



^'^ 
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If forces had acted on the particles, of which the com- 
ponents parallel to the axes on the particle m at {(vyz) were 
mX, mY, mZ; we should find 

or, which is the same thing, 

proving that the motion of the center of inertia of the system 
IS the same as that of a particle of mass 2^, acted upon by 
the forces moved parallel to th^selves, at the center of 
inertia. 

292. II. Conservation of Moment of Momentum:. 

Again, it is evident that if we multiply in succession equation 
(1) by yj, and equation (2) by x^, and subtract, and take the 
sum of all such remainders through the system of equations 
of the forms (1) and (2), we shall have 



K'^S-yS)]'^- 



Integrating once we iave 



^H4->i)h^.- 



where the left-hand member is the moment of momentum of 
the system about the axis of z. 

Now if in the plane of xt/ we take p, 0, the polar co- 
ordinates of the projection of m, 

dy dx ^ ^dO 

^di ^di'~''di' 

therefore . S(v^)=2A- 
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Now if a, be the area swept out by the radius vector p 
on the plane of a?y, 

and our equation integrated gives 

t {ma) = Aj^, 

no constant being necessary if we agree to reckon a. from 
the position of p at time ^ = 0. 

# 

This equation shews (since ayy is any plane) that generally 
in the motion of a free system of particles, subject only to 
their mutual attractions, ^Ae moment of rtiomisntum about every 
axis remains constant; or, as it is commonly but inconve- 
niently stated, the sum of the products of the mass of each 
particle of the system, into ilie area swept out by the radius 
vector of its projection on any plane, and about any paint in 
that plane, will be proportional to the time. See § 72. 

Take a^, a^ to represent for the planes yz, xz the same 
that a^, represents for xy, then 

t(ma^) = A^t, 

^{ma^-Aj;. 

The value of this quantity for a plane, the direction-cosines 
of whose normal are X, fi, v, will be 

(\^j + fiA^ + vA^ tf 

and will be a maximum if 

\-4j + fiA^ H- vA^ is so, 

subject to the equation of condition 

X* + /^* + i^ = l, 

This gives \ = ^^^.^.^^S^^^.) = ^ suppose, 

with similar values for fi and v ; 
and the value of the product for the plane so found is evidently 

At. 

23—2 
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Hence, we see also, that, as indeed is evident from the 
simple statement above, the aoois about which the moment of 
momentwra is greatest rerrmins parallel to itself, or, as it is 
usually put, the plane for which the sum of the products of 
the masses of the particles into the sectorial areas described 
hy the radii vectores of their projections is a maadmv/m, is a 
fixed plane or parallel to a faced plane during the motion. It 
has been called on this account the Invariable Plane. 

If external forces had acted on the system, we should 
have found 

tm ^^^-a,^) = tm (zX- xZ), 

283. IIL CJONSEBYATION OF Enebgt. Multiply 

Wby|^, (2)byf, (3)by§; 

and, treating similarly all the other equations^ add them all 
together. 

Let us consider the result as regards the term on the right- 
hand side involving the product m^m^ 

Written at length it is 



f 9 



+ similar terms in y and z] ; 
and the portion in brackets is equal to 

- {(a?, - a?,) ^ [^q - a>) + similar terms in y, z] ; 
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hence J | „, (^_ -^ + J j. + -^ j^,J| 

+ SK»,fw|Gr,))-0; 
therefore, on Integration, 

We see therefore that — ike change in the Kinelio Energy 
of tlie system in any time depends only on the relative distances 
of the particles at iAe beginning and end of that time, § 78. 

294. So far for the case of several particles. The simplest 
examples will of course be found in the case of two particles 
only, and to such we will confine our attention; as, when 
three or more are involved, the problem does not admit of 
exact solution, and in the two most important applications 
which have been made of it, namely to the Lunar and Planet- 
ary Theories, it is found that a distinct method of approxi- 
mation is required for each. 

Since the acceleration of the center of inertia ia zero, it 
follows that the motion of each particle with reference to 
that point is the same as if the latter were at rest. Also, if 
we apply to each particle of the system an acceleration equal 
and opposite to that of any one of them, the latter will be 
reduced to rest, and the relative motion of the others about it 
will be unchanged Hence, if there are only two, we see 
that the relative motion of one about the other will be the 
same a3 if the sum of the masses were substituted for the 
latter. 

295, Two particles, moving initially loitk given velocities 
in the same straight line, are subject only to their mutual at- 
traction which is inversely as the square of the distance; to 
determine tJis m^tiim. 

The motion will evidently be confined to the straight 
line. Let m, m' be the masses of the particles estimated qvl 
the hypothesis that unit of mass excits ■vmi\, o^ Woi :^-«£i*. 
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of distance; a?, x' their distances at any time t from a fixed 
point in the line of motion, then 



S^x mm' 



df {x' - xf 

f ePa?' mw! 

m 



(1). 

df {x' - xy 

Hence, if 5 be the co-ordinate of the center of inertia at 
time t, 

(XtX . f (tx / .v d/X -^ 

'^di'^'^'dt^^'^'^'^^di^^ 

= mV+m'V\ 

if Fand V be the initial velocities; hence the momentum is 
constant. 

Integrating again, 

wa? + m'x' = (m + m') x= (m V+ m'V) t+ (7 

= (mV+m' V) t + ma + mV (2), 

if a, a' denote the initial positions of the particles. 
Again, from equations (1), 

cP {x' — x) __ m+m' 
d? {x'-'xy 

from which, by multiplying by m or m', we see that the 
relative motion is the same as if the one particle moved to 
the sum of the masses collected at the other, the position of 
that other being considered fixed. 

Integrating once, we have 



1 (d {x' — x)Y __ ^ m + m' 

2 1 dt~) "^^1^^' 



At t = 0, this is 



i(r-F)»=(7+"'+"*' 



a — a 
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and, eliminating Cy... . . ^ . 

This is of the form 



( 



dt) «* ' 



-/; 



hjoadxo 



therefore «-V(^±5«.)' 

which may be integrated by putting o) = y'. The integral 
■will be circular or logarithmic according as £ is negative or 

Eositive. Thus we have a?' — a? in terms of ty and as we jalso 
now mx 4- mV by (2), the motion is completely determined. 

If at the instant of projection 

l/F •nr^>|2 _ (^ + m*) 

the formula (3) becomes 

V(^' - ^) ^^^^^^ = ± V{2 (m + m')}, 

?(a;'-ar)f = C/±V{2(m + m')}«, 

|(a'-a)f=a, 

and the motion is completely determined. 

296. There is another method of treating this problem. 
Suppose that, instead of determining the relative motion of 
the particles, we consider that of each relatively to the com- 
mon center of inertia. The distance of m from the center of 
inertia is 

- mx + mV m' Ux! — a?) 

X'-x^ ; — -, 0?= — ^- — r^; 

m + m m + m 

and we easily find from (1), 
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Hence, for the relative motion of m and the center of 
inertia, 



7n> 



d'(a; — a?)_ mm! 



dt {x - xf 



mtri^ 



whence x — x may be determined, in finite circular or loga- 
rithmic terms, as before. 

297. Two particleSy anyhow projected, are acted on solely 
hy their mutual attraction; to shew that the line joining them 
is always parallel to a fixed plane. [This is obvious &om 
§26.] 

If m and m' be the particles, x, y, z, x, y, /, their 
co-ordinates at time t, r their distance, and JP the mutual 
attraction, we have the following equations, 

with similar expressions for the other co-ordinates ; hence 

d^jal^x) d^{y'-y) d^jz'^z) 
df d^ df 



X —X y — y z —z 

and integrating, 

,, \d(y' — y) f, .d(x' — x) ^ 

with other two similar equations. Therefore 

C, («'-«)+ C, 0' - y) + C; (aj' - a;) = 0. 

Hence the line joining the particles is always parallel to 
the plane whose direction-cosines are as C^, &,, C^, This 
corresponds to § 292, 

Also it is evident that the motion of the particles with 
respect to each other in a plane parallel to this is the same as 
if tiie plane were at rest (§ 294). 
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From the preceding propoaitiona the following are evident 
deductions. 

The center of inertia of the two particles is at rest only 
when the initial velocities are zero, or when the directions of 
projection are the same or parallel, and the momenta equal 
and opposite. 

The plane of relatire motion will be at rest only when the 
initial directions lie in one plane. , 

If the attraction he inversely as the square of the distance, 
the relative orhits of the particles about each other, and 
therefore (§ 27) about their center of inertia, will be conic 
sections about a focus. 

It IS needless to pursue this any further, as the preceding 
reaulte enable us to reduce the problem to cases treated of 
in former chapters, 



II. Constrained Motion. 

293. Of the constrained motion of particles, we can only 
take particular examples, but there are some general con- 
siderations which deserve attention. 

If two particles be connected by an inextensible string, 
its only effect is to prevent their relative distance becoming 
greater than its own length. If we introduce an unknown 
quantity T for the tension of the string, the equations of 
motion can be written down, and the condition that the dis- 
tance of the particles is equal to a given quantity will give 
us an additional equation, enabling us to eliminate, or to find 
the value of, this uiiknown tension. If at any time the value of 
T so found becomes equal to zero, the motion of the particles 
must be investigated henceforth aa if they were free, until the 
values of their co-ordinates shew that the string will begin to 
be tended again. In siich a case, if their velocities resolved 
along the line joining them be not equal, an impact will take 
place, whose effects must be investigated by the methods of 
Chap. X. 
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"When the particles are conuected by a rigid rod without 
mass, we have an unknown tension or pressure in the di- 
rection of the rod; and, to determine it, we have the 
geometrical condition that the distance between the particles 
is constant. 

If there be more than two particles attached to the rod, it 
may exert a transverse force ; but cases of this kind more 
properly belong to the Dynamics of a Rigid Body ; and we 
therefore omit all consideration of them. 

899. Two particles, attached to each other hy an inexten-- 
sible string, are projected with given velocities in space; to 
determine the motion. 

We may without loss of generality consider the distance 
between the particles at the instant of projection, to be equal 
to the length of the string. If their velocities are wholly 
perpendicular to its direction, or if their resolved parts along 
it are equal and in the same direction, there will be no impact. 
If not, suppose the masses w, and m' to have velocities v and v' 
parallel to the string at the instant it is stretched. It is evi- 
dent that the impact will change each of these into =- . 

This then is determinate; so we may now in addition suppose 
the resolved parts of the velocities along the string equal to ■ 
each other. Let x, y, z, x', y', z', be at any time the co-ordi- 
natea of the particles, then, if a be the length of the string. 



^x -.a:— a: ,d^a>' —x — a>' 

m-j^=T , m-j^ = T ; , 

df a ' dir a J 

and so on.' 

Also, {^' - xf + (y- - y)' + {z'- s)' = a\ 

which are seven equations to find T, and the six co-ordinatea 
of m and m. From the form of the equations, or by treating 
them as in § 297, we see that the string remains parallel 
to a fixed plane, that the center of inertia moves with con- 
stant velocity in a straight line, and that the motion of the 
particles about each other and about the center of the 
inertia is the same as if that point were at rest. ^ 
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the particles revolve with uDiform angular velocity, and 
the tensioa of the string is constant. From the above 
equations 

„_ mm' V^ 
m + m.' a ' 

is the relative velocity. The same result might have been 
easily obtained by using the last formula in § 144, when we 
consider that the velocity of m relative to the center of inertia 

is -, , that the radius of the circle it describes about 

m + w 

that point ia j, and that T is the tension which main- 

'^ m + m 

tains it in that circle. 

300. Two particles, connected hi/ an inextemihle string 
which fosses over a small smooth pulley, move under gravity ; 
to ddermine the motion. 

This was partly anticipated in § 298. Let m, m' be the 
masses, and let x, x denote their distances from the pulley 
at time t. Then if T be the tension of the string (the same 
throughout since the pulley is smooth), we have 





.5=»,-r, 






-■?->--■ 




But a!+a)' 


= length of string = a suppose. 


Hence sup 


ing m>m, 








{m + m)^={m-m)g 


(!)■ 



This equation completely determines the motion. 
if we eliminate x and a;', we have 



i 
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m + m 
and it is therefore constant. . 

This is one of the cases in which theoretical results may 
be tested by actual experiment with considerable accTiracy- 
And it was this combination, with many delicate precautions 
against friction, &c. which Atwbod made use of for experi- 
mental verification of the laws of motion. 

We see, for instance, by equation (1), that we may easily 
keep m + m' constant while m — m' has any value, and thus by 
measuring the accelerations produced, find whether they are, 
in the s^e ma^s, proportional to the forces producing the 
motion. Again, keeping m'-w! constant, m-\-m may be 
varied at wiU. Hence by this process the second law of mo- 
tion may be tested. See § 68. Again if, while the masses are 
in motion, a portion be suddenly removed from the greater 
so that they remain equal, (1) shews us that observation will 
enable us to test the first law of motion. 

301. Instead of two masses, connected by a string, sup- 
pose a uniform chain of length 2a hang over the pulley; then 
if 07 be the length hanging down on one side at time t^ there 
will be 2a — a? on the other, and the difference or 

2 (a?- a), 

is the portion whose weight accelerates the motion. Hence, 
fi being the mass of the chain per unit of length, we have 

which gives a — o = Ae ' +Be * . 

If the chain were initially at rest, a portion a + b being on 
one side of the pulley, 

6 = ^ + 5, 

O'A-B', 
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This is true until x = 2a, that is, till the chain leaves the 
pulley ; the value of t at that instant being t^, we have 

and therefore «, = ^| log || + ^ ^1 - 1 jl , 

If, for example, 6 == -^ , i. e. if the portions of the chain 
were initially as 4 : 1, 

*.-y|iog.8. 

302. Two particles, of masses m and m\ are attached to 
different points of an inexteTisihle string, one of whose ex^ 
tremities is fixed. If the system be displaced, to determine the 
motion. 

Take the axes of x and ^. horizontal, and that of z verti- 
cally downwards, the extremity of the string being origin. 

Let a, a' be the lengths of the portions of the string, 0, 
the angles they make with the vertical, 0, ^ the angles which 
vertical planes through them at time t make with the plane 
of xz. Let X, y, z, x', yf, z', be the co-ordinates of the parti- 
cles and T, T the tensions of the strings. 

d^x 
Then m ^ = - T sini9 cos ^ + 7' sin ff cos ^', 



m 



= -rsindsin^ + rsinfl'sinf, 



df 

d^z 
m ^ =7n5r- y cos + 2" cos ff, 

d^x' 



m' 



de 



= — y sin ^ COS ^', 



^'^^- = ^rsinfl'sinf, 



m 



df 



m'g'-T'cosff. 
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Besides these, we have the six equations for x, y, «, 
x\ y\ z' in tenns of a, a\ 0, 0, 0', 0' ; in all, twelve equations 
for the determination of the twelve unknown quantities in 
terms of t 

303. These equations will be much simplified if we con- 
sider the displ£^3ement to be in one plane, as the motion will 
evidently be confined to that plane. By this means we at 
once get rid of y, j/, ^ and ^'. A still greater simplification 
will be obtained by taking in addition the condition that 
6 and 0^ are so small, that their squares ;and higher powers 
may be neglected. With these our equations become 

m^^-'T0+rff, 



m 



df 



=m'g-r. 



Andy to a sufficient approximation^ 

x=^a0f 
X =a^ + a'^, 

z' s=:a-i-a\ 
Hence, T = m'ff, and T=s (m + m') g^ 

ma-^ =— {m + m')g0 + m'g0', 
Introducing an indetenninafe multiplier, and adding. 



(ft* 



a d^ 



0. 
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Let X^, \ be the roots of the equation 

X a' _ X — 1 

m + Xmf a m + m'' 

Evidently one ia positive and the other negative, and 
the form of the equation shews that for both m + 'Kia' ia 
positive. 

Put A = e+ ^"^ , °V = e+/;g', BTippose. 

Then the above equation gives 

tf0 ^ff m+m' ^^ 
d^ am + Xm.' ™ 

By the recent remark the coefficient of ^ is positive for 
both values of X ; let its values be n^ and «,', and we have, 
k^ ^i> 4i> •#•»' being the corresponding valuea of k and tp, 

(f>^ = e + k/ = a, cos (t!,( + /3,), 

4,^ = e + k/ = a^ cos {nj. + ff^, 
where a„ a,, /3,, ^j, are arbitrary constants. 



= , _ , {k,7,cos {n^t + 8^ — k^7^cos (V + J^JIi 
= ^-^Kcos (?!,* + /3J -01, cos (V + ^,)l- 

find a,, ffj, j3 , ^j. and thus the solution ia complete. It may 
be noticed that the valuea of 6 and ^ may be found at any 
time by taking the algebraic sum of the corresponding values 
of the inclinations to the vertical of two pendulums whose 

times of oscillation are — - and — . Alao, if n,, 7t„ be com- 

mensurable, the system will in time return to its 6rat position, 
and the motion will be periodic. 



1 



Having given the initial values of 6 



i 
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The following discussion of the cases of the simple har- 
monic motions of the system when m is much greater than 
m' and the strings are not approximately equal is taken from 
a paper by Sir W. Thomson, " On the rate of a Clock or 
Clionometer as influenced by the mode of suspension,'* 

Case I. 

The upper string considerably longer than the lower. 

Figure 1 represents the first or graver fundamental mode; 
the period of the upper penduluuL CP being made somewhat 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 




<) 



graver by the influence of the lower, which in the course of 
the vibration always exerts a force upon it from its middle 
position. 

Figure 2 represents the second or quicker fundamental 
mode ; the vibration of the upper pendulum being in this 
case excessively small in comparison with that of the lower, 
and forced by the influence of the latter to a period much 
smaller than its own would be if undisturbed. 

Case II. 

The upper string considerably shorter than the lower. 

Figure 3 represents the graver mode ; the vibration of 
the upper pendulum through but a very small arc in com« 
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pariaon with that of the lower, being augmented by the 
influence of the lower, which in the course of tbe vibrations 
exerta a force upon it always ^rom its middle position. 

Figure 4 represents the quicker mode ; the vibrations of 
the upper pendulum being made somewhat faster by the 
influence of the lower, and the lower being influenced so as 
to vibrate as if it were shortened to the length OA, which is 
Bomewhat leas than the length CP. 

In each case OA ia the length of the simple equivalent 
pendulum vibrating in the same period as that of the fuuda- 
mental mode represented. 

If P consisted of the frame and work of a spring clock, 
and PP" were its pendulum, then in Case I. the vibrations 
which would be maintained by the actions of the escapement 
would be those represented by figure 2, and the clock would 
go faster than if its frame were perfectly fixed. 

In Case II. the vibrations maintained by the escapement 
would be those represented by figure 3 and the clock would 
go somewhat slower than its proper rate. 

Case I. could never occur in practice, but may be experi- 
mentally illustrated by hanging the works of a clock on a 
light stiff frame moveable round a horizontal axis. 

Case II., iigure 3, with GP much shorter in proportion 
to PP' than shewn in the diagram, represents the actual 
circumstances of an ordinary pendulum clock, which owing 
to want of perfect rigidity of the frame, must experience a 
little of the influence of the pendulum there illustrated, 
causing the rate of the clock to be somewhat slower than it 
would be if the support of the pendulum were absolutely 
fixed. 

A very slight modification of the process gives us the 
result of small displacements not in one plane : but the stu- 
dent may easily work out these for himself. 

We have here a simple example of the principle of the 
Coexistence of SvmU Oscillations ; but this principle, for 
its satisfactory treatment, requires in general the use of 
D'Alembert's Principle ; which, though (§ 74) merely a corol- 
lary to the Third Law of MotioBj and clearly pointed wi.'v. V^ 
T. D. '^^ 
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Newton as such^ is beyond the professed limits of the present 
treatise. 

304. The examples, which have just been given, may 
suffice to convey an idea of the mode of applying our methocb 
to any proposed case of motion of two constrained particles. 
These methods are applicable to more complicated cases, 
when more particles than two are involved; but nothing 
would be gained by such a proceeding, as D'Alembert's 
Principle supplies us with a far simpler mode of investi- 
gating the motions of any system of free or connected par- 
ticles : especially when it is simplified in its application by 
the beautiful system of Generalized Co-ordinates introduced 
by Lagrange. See Thomson and Tait's Natural Philoaophy, 
§ 329. 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) Prove that the periodic time of two bodies round 

each other is . ^ where a is their mean distance and 

wm + m 

m, m' their masses expressed in astronomical units. 

(2) If the sun were broken up into an indefinite number 
of fragments, uniformly filling the sphere of which the earth's 
orbit is a great circle, shew that each would revolve in a 
year. 

(3) Supposing the earth's present orbit to be circular, 
examine the effect on the earth of a sudden annihilation of 
half the sun's mass. 

(4) A thin spherical shell of mass M is driven out sym- 
metrically by an mternal explosion. Shew that if, when the 
shell has a radius a, the outward velocity of each particle be v 
the fragments can never be collected by their mutual attract 
tion unless 

a 
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(5) Two equal particles are initially at rest in two 
amooth tubes at right angles to each other. Shew that 
whatever be their positions, and whatever their law of 
attraction, they will reach the intersection of the tubes 
together, 

(6) In last question suppose the original distances from 
the intersection of the tubes to be a, b, and the attraction aa 
the square of the distance inversely, find the future paths 
if at any instant the constraint is removed. 

Solve the same question, supposing the attraction to 
vary inversely as the cube of the distance. 

(7) A shell is describing an elliptic orbit under an 
attraction tending to the center. Prove that, if it explodes 
at any point of its orbit, all the pieces will meet again at 
the same moment ; and that, after half the interval between 
the explosion and the collision, all the pieces will be moving 
with equal velocities in parallel directions. 

(8) A number of equal particles, attracting each other 
directly as the distance, are constrained to move in parallel 
tubes ; if the positions of the particles he giv6n at the cora- 
menceraent of the motion, determine the subsequent motion 
of each; and shew that the particles will oscillate sym- 
metrically with respect to the plane perpendicular to the 
tubes which passed through their center of inertia at the 
commencement of the motion. 

(9) Two equal masses if, are connected by a string 
which passes through a hole in a smooth horizontal plane. 
One of ihem hanging vertically, shew that the other deacrihes 
on the plane a curve whose diiierential equation is 

•^"j-'i- -?--n 

and that the tension of the string is 



3 
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(10) Two given monkeys cling to a rope, which hangs 
over the common summit of two given inclined planes ; one 
monkey remains stationary; find the acceleration of the 
other monkey. 

(11) Two equal balls repelling each other with intensity 

oc -^, hang from the same point by strings of length I Shew 

that if when in equilibrium, the strings making an angle 2a 
with each other, they be approximated by equal small arcs, 
the time of an oscillation is the same as that of a pendulum 
whose length is 

lC08(X 

l-i-2cos*a* 

(12) One of two e<jual particles connected by an inelastic 
string moves in a straight groove. The other is projected 
parallel to the groove, the string being stretched ; determine 
the motion, and shew that the greatest tension is four times 
the least. 

(13) Two particles connected by a rigid rod move on 
a vertical circle. Determine the motion, and find the time 
of oscillation about the position of stable equilibrium. 

• 

(14) Two particles P and Q are connected by a rigid rod. 
P is constrained to move in a smooth horizontal groove. If 
the particles be initially at rest, PQ making a given angle 
with the groove in a vertical plane through it, find the vdo- 
city of Q when it reaches the groove, and shew that Qfa path 
in the vertical plane is an ellipse. 

(15) A particle of mass m has attached to it two equal 
masses m' by means of strings passing over pulleys in the 
same horizontal plane, and is initially at rest halfway between 
them. Determine the motion. Shew that if the distance 
between the pulleys be 2a, the velocity of m will be zero 
when it has fallen through a distance 

4mm'a 
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(16) Two masses M, M' are connected by a string which 
passes over a smooth peg. To M' is attached a string which 
supports a mass m such that Jlf + m = M, and m is displaced 
through an angle a. Investigate the motion, supposing m so 
small that the horizontal motion of M' may he neglected. 
Shew that the string M'm will he vertical after the time 



e)t 



,1-^, 



2W"' 



where \ is the length of M'm, 

(17) Two equal masses are attached each at 1 foot from 
the ends of a string 3 feet long which are fixed 2 feet apart 
in a horizontal line. Compare the time of vibration in the 
various degrees of freedom of the system. 

(18) A string ABCD, divided into three equal parts 
at B and G, has two equal weights attached to it, at B and 
G, and the ends A and B arc fastened to two fixed points 
in the same horizontal plane, fhe distance .40 being two- 
thirds of the length of the string, 

Mnd the tension of the different portions of the string 
when there is equilibrium, and, if the string CD be cut 
through, find the initial changes of tension of the other 
portions of the string, and the direction and magnitude of 
the initial acceleration of the weight at 0, 

(19) The point of suspension of a simple pendulum 
moves uniformly in a circle in the plane of oscillation of the 
pendulum, find the equations of motion of the pendulum, 
and solve them in the case where the radius of the circular 
arc is very small, 

(20) A. fine string passes over two smooth pegs in 
the same horizontal plane and carries three equal weights, 
one at each end and one capable of sliding on the portion of 
string between the pegs. If the system be slightly disturbed 
vertically from its position of equilibrium, find the time of a 
Rmall oscillation. 



J 
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(21) A particle of mass M \s placed near the centre of 
a amooth circular horizontal tabie of radius a; strings are 
attached to the particle, and pasa over n smooth pulUes 
which are placed at equal intervals round the circumference 
of the circle; to the other end of each of these strings a 
particle of mass M is attached. Shew that the time of a 

email oacillatioa of the system ia 27r ( . - 1 . 

(22) Two particlea are attached together by a fine 
thread : the one is oscillating on the lower part of a vertical 
circle, the other below the circle and in its plane: if the 
motions be small, shew that the motion of each particle is 
compounded of two independent oscillations, the sum of the 
squares of the periods of which is approximately equal to 

— , where c is equal to the sum of the lenjrths of the radius 

9 

and the thread. 

(23) Id a compound pendulum consisting of masses m. 
Ml' attached to strings of length I, I', in which of course the 
most general small motion in one plane consists of two 
harmonic vibrations superposed, if the upper mass m be very 
large compared with the under mass m, it is clear that one of 
the two periodic times (that corresponding to the mode of 
vibration in which m. is nearly at rest) must be very nearly 
the same as in a simple pendulum of length I', and the other 
very nearly the same as in a simple pendulum of length I, 
By a continuous variation of t, the former may he made to 
pasa continuously from less to greater than the latter, and 
therefore for some value of I' nearly equal to I the two must 
be equal. But when a system is in stable equihbrium (as is 
clearly the case here), the equation the roots of which give 
the times of vibration cannot have equal roots, for that would 
imply the transitional condition between stable and unstable. 
Point out precisely the fallacy which leads to the above 
contradiction. 

(24) A string of length na has attached to it at equal 
intervals Ji equal particles, and the whole is suspended so an 
to hang vertically from one eud ; if the aysteiu be slightly dJs- 
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(25) A spider hangs from the ceiling by an eliEtstic 
thread whose modulus of elasticity is equal to his weight. 
Shew that it is possible for him to climb to the ceiling up 
the thread by the expenditure of f of the amount of work 
required to climb to the same height up an inelastic string, 
and describe fully the precautions he must take in order 
to do so. 

If the thread be making very small longitudinal oscilla^ 
tions while the spider crawls up very slowly, shew that the 
time of an oscillation will vary as the square root of the 
distance of the spider from the ceiling. 

(26) Two given masses are connected by an elastic string, 
and projected so as to whirl round ; find the time of a small 
oscillation in the length of the string. 

Give a numerical result, supposing the masses to be 1 lb. 
and 2 lbs. respectively, and the natural length of the string 
to be one yard, and supposing that it stretches -jJ^j^th inch for 
a tension of 1 lb. weight. 

(27) Two particles, connected by an elastic string, are 
projected in any manner. Shew that in the relative orbit 

^^Ar' + Br+a 
P 

(28) Two particles connected by an elastic string initially 
unstretched, are projected at right angles to it so that their 
centre of gravity remains at rest, and their relative velocity 
is that of a particle falling under gravity through the length 
of the string. The string is of length a, and would be 
stretched to a length 2a by the harmonic mean of the weights 
of the particles. Shew that the path of one particle relatively 
to the other is given by 

Prove also that the string can never become slack. 
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(29) Two equal particles can slide on opposite horizontal 
generators of a circular cylinder, and are connected by a 
stretched elastic string without mass. If the particles are 
slightly and equally disturbed from their position of equi- 
librium in opposite directions, find the time of an oscillation. 
K the unstretched length of string be given, find what must 
be the radius of the cylinder in order that the time of oscilla^ 
tion may be as small as possible. 

(30) A small ring ia free to slide along the arc of an ellipae 
which is placed with its major axis vertical; the ring is sup- 
ported by an elastic string without weight fastened at the 
upper focus of the ellipse, and such that its original length 
was equal to the semi-latus rectum of the ellipse, and of 
such elasticity that the given ring would, by its weight, 
stretch it to be equal to the semi-minor axis in lengtK 
The ellipse revolves with an angular velocity such that the 
ring juat lies at the extremity of the minor axis. Find the 
angular velocity, and find the time of a small oscillation of 
the ring when shghtly disturbed along the arc of the revolv- 
ing ellipse. 

(31) A circular elastic hand is placed round a wheel the 
drcumference of which is double the natural length of the 
band ; if the wheel be made to revolve with a constant 
angular velocity, find the pressure of the band on the wheel, 

(32) A mass M of fluid is running round a circular 
channel of radius a with velocity u; auotber equal mass of 
fluid is running round a channel of radius b with velocity v j 
the radius of the one channel is made to increase and the 
other to diminish till each has the original value of the 
other : shew that the work required to produ( 



j(^.-p) (*■-»")«■■ 

lence shew that 
ool will be atabl 
bribed by particle 
entre to circumfei 

i 



Hence shew that the motion of a fluid in a circular whirl- 
pool will be stable or unstable according as the areas de- 
scribed by particles in equal times increase or diminish fi-om 
centre to circumference. 
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GENERAL EXAMPLES. 

(1) A spiral spring is stretched an inch by each addi- 
tional pound appended to its lower end ; find the greatest 
velocity which will be acquired by 20 lbs. appended to the 
unstretched spring and allowed to fall. 

Also find how far the mass will fall, and the time of a 
complete oscillation. 

(2) Find the form of the hodograph, and the law of its 
description, for any point of one circular disc rolling uni- 
formly on another. Hence, find the force under which a free 
particle will describe an epitrochoid, as it is described by a 
point of the uniformly rollmg disc. 

(3) Determine the (unresisted) motion of a body pro^ 
jected vertically at a given point of the earth's surface with a 
velocity of 7 miles per second. 

(4) Apply the principle of varying action to the deter- 
mination of the (unresisted) motion of a projectile. 

(5) Shew that the action and time^ in any arc of the 
ordinary brachistochrone commencing at the cusp, are repre- 
sented by the area and arc of the corresponding segment of 
the generating circle. 

(6) In the parabolic motion of a projectile, the action is 
represented by the area included between the curve, the 
directrix, and the two vertical ordinates ; and the time by the 
intercept on the directrix. 

(7) Given a central orbit, and the law of its description, 
find the dififerential equation of a curve such that if tangents 
be drawn to it from any two points of the orbit, the action 
shall be represented by the area included by these tangents 
and the two curves. 
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(8) Find the component harmonic vibrations of two 
equal simple pendulums hung up by two points in the same 
horizontal plane, the bobs of the pendulums attracting with 
intensity as the inverse square of the distance and of magni- 
tude a small portion of the weight of either pendulum. 

(9) The point of suspension of a simple pendulum has 
a horizontal motion expressed by 



Find the effect on the motion of the pendulum, especially 
^hen 

«■■=?. 

or nearly so, I being the length of the pe&dulum. 

(10) Determine the most general (small) motion of a 
heavy particle attached at a given point to a stretched elastic 
Btring. Shew that it will vibrate with equal rapidity in 
all directions of displacement, however much the string be 
Btretched, provided the particle be placed at a distance from 
one end equal to half the length of the unstretched string, 

(11) A particle P describes an ellipse freely under the 
attraction of a second particle (Jwliich is constrained to move 
along the major axis ; Q, but not P, is attracted to the 
center ; find the laws of the attractions that PQ may be always 
the normal at P. 

If it were conceivable that Pshould repel {? with the same 
intensity that G attracts P, a certain relation between the 
masses of the two particles would render unnecessary any 
force to the center. 



(12) A particle P describes an ellipse with constant 
velocity under two equal forces, one directed towards the 
focus S, and proportional to GJ)', and the other towards the 
other focus //; CD being the semidiameter conjugate to CP. 
Shew that n = - 2. 
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(13) A particle P is attached to a point Q by a wire 
without weight, and is acted on by a force whose accelerating 
effect varies as the distance from a point to which it tends; 
prove that, if Q be constrained to move in a circle with the 
same velocity as a free particle would describe that circle 
under the action of the force, P will in all cases move uni- 
formly relatively to Q in a plane parallel to a fixed plane. If 
QO be the length of the wire, shew that, if P be ever at rest, 
its absolute path will be a straight line. 

(14) A number of equal particles are fastened at equal 
distances a on an inelastic string, and placed in contact in 
a vertical line ; shew that if the lowest be then allowed to 
fall freely the velocity with which the n*^ begins to move 
is equal to 

V ""^ M 

(15) Two particles, of masses m and m respectively, are 
connected by a light elastic string of length 2a. The system 
is then suspended from a smooth pulley and so adjusted that 
each particle is at a distance a from the pulley. If the system 
be then left to itself and y, y be the distances of the partides 
from their original positions at the time ty then 

my — my =(77i — m)^. 

(16) A particle attached to the end of a string rests upon 
a smooth horizontal table ; the string passes through a small 
hole in the table through which it is pulled with uniform 
velocity; prove that if the particle be acted upon by a force 
inversely proportional to its distance from the hole, and per- 
pendicular to the string, it will describe if properly projected 
an equiangular spiral. 

(17) A center of attraction which attracts a particle of 
mass m with intensity ttuo x distance, moves on the circum- 
ference of a circle of radius a with constant angular velocity 
0), and a particle is placed midway between the center of 
attraction and the center of the circle ; if r and ^ be its polar 
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co-ordinates when the center of attraction has moved through 
an arc atj), prove that 

the center of the circle being the pole, and the initial line 
passing through the initial position of the particle. 

(18) Three particles each of mass m are lying on a 
smooth horizontal table in a straight line joined together by 
two stringa, each of length a. The two outer particles are 
projected simultaneously with the same velocity w in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the strings, prove that 

\di} ? 2'- COS 26 ' 

where 6 is the angle the string joining the middle particle 
with either of the other two has turned through in any 
time. 



1 



(19) Three equal particles are joined by two equal strings 
and are placed in one straight line on a smooth table ; if the 
middle one be projected perpendicular to the string with a 
velocity V, the velocity of the other two when they im- 
pinge is § F". 

(20) Two particles are joined by a string which passes 
through a small ring, the particles are held in the same 
horizontal line, and the string ia tightened and then 
let go ; if p, p be tlie radii of curvature of their paths 
initially, a, a the initial lengths of the portions of the string, 
ni, m their masses, shew that 



p p a a p p 

(21) Investigate the equation of motion of a chain con- 
strained to move in a fine tube uader given forces. 

A uniform chain of length 4a is coiled up on a horizontal 
table at the distance a from one edge of the table, and one 
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end of the chain is then drawn out at right angles to the" 
edge and just over it ; the height of the table above the floor 
being a, investigate completely the motion of the chain, 

(22) An elastic string of length a, mass may is placed in 
a tube in the form of an equiangular spiral with one end 
attached to the pole. The plane of the spiral is horizontal, 
and the tube is made to revolve with uniform angular velo-' 
city ft) about a vertical axis through the pole ; prove that its 
length, when in relative equilibrium, is given by the equation 

, tan<& 

where ^ = aa)C0sa* /--• 

(23) A particle is suspended from a fixed point by an 
elastic string, and performs small oscillations in a vertical 
direction ; supposing the string uniform in its natural state 
and of small finite mass, shew that the time of oscillation 
will be approximately the same as if the string were without 
weight and the mass of the particle increased by one-third of 
that of the string. 

(24) The resistance of the aether to a planet or comet 

' dV 
moving with the velocity F being assumed to be A: -^ and 

the sun's attraction being ^, obtain the following exact 
equations : 



r 



Obtain also the diflferential equation of the orbit in the 
form 
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(25) A body moves in a plane about a fixed poinb under 
given forces. If the areal velocity and the direction of 
motion of the body at a proposed point be known, find the 
semi-latua rectum of the elliptic orbit which has a contact 
of the second order with the real orbit at that point, its 
focus being at the given fixed point. 

Also find the changes produced iu an indefinitely small 
time in the excentricity and in the position of the apse in 
this elliptic orbit in terms of the corresponding change of 
the semi-Iatus rectum, 

(26) Prove that the apparent* path of a comet on the 
celestial sphere ia concave or convex towards the sun's ap- 
parent place according as the comet or the earth is nearer to 
the sun. 

(27) It has been found by comparing theory with obser- 
vation that the perihelion of Mercury progresses at a rate 
greater by a than that due to the attraction of known bodies ; 
shew that this increment would be accounted for if the law 

of force tending to the sun were -4 -I- ^ , and if u' = a a / - , 

the orbit being supposed to be nearly a circle and the mean 
distance to be c. 

(28) A comet moving in a parabolic orbit makes a near 
approach to a planet ; point out from general considerations 
the circumstances under which the orbit of the comet ia 
rendered elliptic or hyperbolic. 

(29) A particle moves under a retardation f{t) which 
brings it to rest in a time a; prove that the distance tra- 
versed is 

r */(o dt. 

(30) If the velocity of a railway train resisted by friction 
differ from its mean velocity by a periodic function of the 
time, determine the least horse power of the engine that 
will draw the train, and prove that this horse power is 
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greater tliaa wliat would be required if the velocity were 
constant. 

(31) A particle is in motion within a triangle ABC, 
and is attracted perpendicularly to the sides with intensities 
each equal to fi times the perpendicular distance. Shew 
that the motion consists of two periodic terms of the form 

P8m[tJ\fi'\-a}, 
where (\ — 1) (\ — 2) + 2 cos AcosBcmC^ 0. 

Shew distinctly that the roots of this quadratic are real 
and positive; examine the case of an equilateral triangle 
and in that case verify the above result independently, 

(32) A particle is attracted perpendicularly towards 
the faces of a tetrahedron mth intensities equal respectively 
to fi^ times the perpendicular distances. If the medium 
resist with intensity 2kv, then the particle on moving within 
the tetrahedron will have its motion stable provided the 
equation in \ 



^' "^ ^' - 1, cos (12), cos (13), cos (14) 



/^" 



= 0, 



cos (21), ^-i^' - 1, cos (23), cos (24) 

COS (31), cos (32), ^^^tA _ 1, cos (34) 

X' + k^ 

cos (41), cos (42), cos (43), — 2 1 

A* 

has all its roots real, cos (12) being interpreted to mean the 
cosine of the angle between two faces which are marked 1, i 
respectively. 

(33) A smooth cylinder, whose transverse section is a 
cycloid generated by a circle of diameter a, is placed with 
its axis horizontal, the axis of the cycloidal section being 
vertical and its vertex downwards. A particle is allowed 
to fall from rest at any point of the surface and is attracted 
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by a perfectly elastic plane perpendicular to the axis of 
the cylinder, with an intensity varying directly as the dis- 
tance from the plane, and atrength — , Shew that the 

path of the particle will be such that if the cyliader be 
developed it will develope into successive portions of a 
parabola, 

(34) A vertical wheel rolls on a horizontal plane with 

the velocity it would acquire by falling through a height 
equal to half its radius ; a particle flya off at the point F; 
shew that the focus of the parabola described by the particle 
is the foot of the perpendicular from the lowest point of 
the wheel upon the radius through P; and that the focal 
distance of P is a mean proportional between the semi- 
latus rectum and the radius of the wheeL 

(35) From every point of an ellipse particles are pro- 
jected in the direction of the tangent with velocities such 

that, when under a central attraction ~, to one of the foci 

r 
of the ellipse, they proceed to describe parabolas. Shew 
that the directrices of these parabolas all touch one or other 
of two fixed circles whose radii are equal to the major axia 
of the given ellipse. 

(36) Find the circumstances of projection that a particle 
attracted by an infinite atraight line with intensity inversely 
as the square of the distance may describe a set of complete 
cycloids, 

(37) A particle is revolving on a smooth plane about 
a center of attraction, of intensity /k x distance, and when 
the body arrives at an apse the plane begins to revolve 
with an angular velocity J Js^i. about the apsidal line ; shew 
that the subsequent orbit described on the plane will be 
a portion of a parabola ; and that, when the particle leaves 
the plane, its velocity will be ^3 x velocity at the vertex. 

(38) If the component velocities, parallel to two rect- 
angular axes, of a particle moving in a pkne be proportional 



1 
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^^thi 



to its distances from two other straight lines in the plane 
at right angles to each other, its path will be an equiangular 
spiral or a rectangular hyperbola, 



(39) Prove that if a point move in a plane curve with 
velocity v, and if the direction of its motion make an angle ^ 
with a fixed line, the rate of change per tmit time of the 

magnitude of v is -,; and of direction u-r-. 
at at 

Deduce the expressions for the accelerations when the 
position of the point is given by its distaiice from a fixed 
point and the angle which that distance makes with a fixed 



(40) A point is moving on a plane area, which is itself 
moving in any way in its own plane. Find the accelerations 
of the point with regard to absolutely fixed axes. 

A^ describes an equiangular spiral with uniform angular 
velocity about : A^ describes an equal spiral with the same 
angular velocity about A , and so ou. Prove that A^ describee 
an equiangular spiral with the same angular velocity relatively 
to 0, and find its size. 



(41) Assuming that the moon describes areas propor- 
tional to the times of describing them by radii drawn to the 
centre of the earth, examine the nature of the force which 
acts on the moon. On the above assumption and taking the 
orbits of the moon and earth to be circular, shew that the 
jMJceleration of the moon in the direction of the tangent to 

ita orbit on the »ith day of the (lunar) month is zr~rr sin — 
IsOO 14 
roughly. Given that the distance of the sun from the earth's 
centre is 24000 times the earth's radius, and that the masa 
of the sun is 320000 times that of the earth. 



(42) Two part-icles revolve about a center of attraction 
^the law of attraction being as the distance), one in an ellipse 
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of escentricity -^, and the other in a circle passing through 

the foci of the ellipse. Shew that the first particle moves 
within the circular path of the second particle during ^ of its 
period ; and compare the velocities of the two particles at the 
points common to their orbits. 



(43) If the resolved part perpendicular to the radioa 
vector of the velocity of a Sody revolving in an elliptic orbit 
about the focus ever be half its whole velocity, shew that the 

exccntricity of the ellipse must be > ^ ; and that it is im- 
possible that at the same time the resolved part of its velo- 
city perpendicular to the major axis should be also half ita 
whole velocity. 

(4i) If a particle be projected from an apse at a distance 
a, from a center of attraction of which the intensity at 
distance r is fi.(r — a), obtain the equation for determining 
the other apsidal distance, and find the velocity of projection 

in order that it may be -^ . 

(4S) If the orbit is ^'(a""*— r""'^ = &"", shew that the 



apsidal angle 






(46) A particle of mass m is attached to a fixed point by 
an elastic stnng of natural length a, and whose coeQicient of 
elasticity is m. It is projected with the velocity due to half 
the length of the string, in a direction perpendicular to the 
string which is initially unstretched. Prove that the apsidal 
distances of its orbit are given by 

»•' - tar' + a' = 0. 



(47) Particles describe confocal ellipses under the attrac- 
tions tending towards the center. If at any instant they are 
all at the ends of the conjugate, or transverse, axes of their 
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orbits^ prove that a hyperbola confocal with the ellipses caa 
always be drawn through them alL. 

(48) A particle is moving in an ellipse about a oenter of 
attraction in the focus, and the center of attraction is trans- 
ferred to one end of the latus rectum as the particle passes 
through the other. Prove that e, e\ the excentricities of the 
old and new orbits, are connected by the relation 

(49) A bodv describes a fixed ellipse under an attraction 
to the focus, and a second body describes a similar and equal 
ellipse which revolves in its own plane about its focus which 
is fixed, while the plane itself moves so as to retain the same 
inclination to a fixed plane, the bodies being always at corre- 
sponding points in the two ellipses ; if the angular velocity of 
the line of intersection of the two planes, and also the angular 
velocity of the axis of the ellipse with respect to this line, be 
always proportional to the corresponding angular velocity of 
the body in the fixed ellipse, find the forces requisite to make 
the second body move in the manner thus defined. 

Also find the elements of the orbit which would be de- 
scribed by the second body, if the forces acting upon it were 
at any moment replaced by an attraction tending to the £6cus 
and equal to the attraction in the fixed plane. 

(50) A particle moves under a force whose magnitude is 
proportional to the distance from the axis of a?, and whose 
direction is always perpendicular to the path of the particle. 
The particle is projected from the point ir = — a, y = a, 

paraUel to the axis of y, with velocity ^a/s . Shew that 
the path described is 

(61) Investigate the equations of motion of a particle 
attracted to anv number of centers. 
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A particle can describe a certain orbit under an attraction 
P to the point 8, and it describes the same orbit under an 
attraction F" to the point iS". Find the necessary conditions 
that it may describe the same patt when acted on both by P 
and P'. 

Two centers attracting inversely aa the square of the 
distance are distant r, r respectively from a particle moving 
under their influence : if 8, 6' be the angles r, r' make with 
the line joining the centres of force, then 

-s^ + c), 

fi, /i' being the absolute intensities of, and a the distance 
between, the centers of force, and c an absolute constant. 

(52) If a parabola be described under two forces one 
constant and parallel to the axis, and the other a repulsion 
from the focus inversely as the square of the distance, find 
the time of describing any arc of the parabola. 

(53) A particle ia under a central attraction 



^ 



..-.t#i. 



Lud is projected from an apse at a distance = — - with velocity 



<^-7^- 



(54) A body is placed on a rough inclined plane, whose 
inclination is greater than tan"'/*, and is connected with an 
clastic string parallel to the plane and attached to a fixed 
point. If initially the body be at rest and the string of its 
natural length, determine the circumstances of the resulting 
motion. 
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(5o) Particles move each in a system <^ oonfocal and 
co-axial parabolas under a force omstant for each partdde 
and tending to the focus; at the beginning of the motion 
they lie on a straight line passing through the focus : shew 
that this will always be true if the forces and velocities of 
projection are proportional to the latera recta, 

(56) A particle moves under gravity on a smooth cunre 
in a vertical plane^ and after leaving the curve describes a 
parabola freely, and whatever be the velocity the vertical 
ordinate of the point where it leaves the curve bears to the 
vertical ordinate of the highest point attained in the firee 
path the ratio 2 : m+l; prove that the equation of the 
curve is y*= car"\ 

(57) A particle is placed on the surface of a smooth 
fixed sphere, of radius c, at an angular distance a firom its 
highest point ; prove that the latus rectum of the parabola 
which the particle describes after leaving the sphere is 

S coos' a; and find the range on the tangent plane at the 
west point of the sphere. 

(58) A particle is placed very near the vertex of a 
smooth cycloid, having its axis vertical and vertex upwards ; 
find where the particle nms off the curve, and prove that it 

falls upon the base of the cycloid at the distance [^ 4- ^/3)a 

from the center of the base, a being the radius of the gene- 
rating circle. 

(59) A smooth right circular cylinder is placed with its 
axis horizontal, and a particle moving with velocity v along 
the lowest generating line receives a horizontal impulse at 
right angles to this line and just suflficient to cany it to the 
highest point of the cylinder. If the particle be prevented 
from leaving the cylinder, shew that its subsequent path is 
such that if the cylinder be developed its equation is 

and that the highest generating line is an asymptote to the 
curve. 
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(60) A hyperbola is placed in a vertical plane with its 
traniverse axis horizontal; prove that when the time of 
descent down a diameter is least, the conjugate diameter is 
equal to the distance between the focL 

(61) Find a curve such that the time of descent down 
all tangents from the point of contact to a given horizontal 
line ii the same. 

(62) Prove in an elementary manner that the line of 
quickest descent, from one curve in a vertical plane to 
another in the same plane, is such that it bisects the angle 
between the normal and the vertical at each extremity. 

If the two curves are (i) an ellipse of semi-axes a, 6, 
havin? its major axis (2a) vertical, and (ii) a concentric 
circle of radius c (< 6), then the length of the normal to the 
ellipse at one extremity of such a chord, intercepted between 
the elipse and the major axis, is 

4 {6c + ^/(a»- 6') («'-(!=')}, 
and tbe time of transit of the particle is 

(6J) A series of curves f{x, y, X) = are described in a 
verticil plane, and the lines of quickest descent are drawn 
to them from the point (h, k). Shew that the locus of their 
extrenities is found by eliminating \ between 

and /(a?,y,X)=0. 

If {K h) lies on a straight line, the envelope of these curves 
depeads only on the inclination of the line to the vertical 

^ Sz. In a series of similar and similai'ly situated concen- 
tric ellipses, if the point (A, K) is the common center, the 
above locus degenerates into the axis of y and two straight 

lines equally inclined to it at an angle cot'VS — 2e^ 
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(64) Shew that if the time whidi a particle takes to 
move from rest at any point of a smooth cur^e to a fred 
point on the curve is constant, the acceleration resolved 
along the curve must be proportional to the arcual distudce 
from the fixed point. Hence shew that the hypocyclad is 
isochronous for an attraction vaiying a^ the (fil^ee ^ 
the center of the fixed circle : and that the time of an oscilla- 
tion is 



2^ j ja - h) 
a V /t* 



26 



where a and h are the radii of the fixed and rolling cinles. 

6 

(65) Shew that the parabola r=^a sec* « is ^ braciisto- 

chrone for a force which varies as (r sin BY^ and acts at 
right angles to the radius vector, if the particle is properly 
projected. 

(66) Shew that if a particle move from one given point 
to another under any forces, the time integral of its kmetic 
energy is stationary for small variations of the path. 

Shew that if v be the velocity of the particle at anypoint 
the differential equations to its path are 

iv d f dx 



bv ^d / da?\ _ 
Sx d8\ dsj" ' 



and two similar equations 

Explain what is meant by equi-actional surfaces, and 
distinguish clearly between them and equi-potential sur- 
faces. 

(67) A particle moves on a curved surface under any 
forces ; if iZ be the pressure on the surface prove the equation 

P 
P being the resolved part of the impressed force in the 
direction of the normal, v the velocity and p the raxliiB of 
curvature of a normal section of the surface through the 
tangent to the path. 
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If tho surface be one of revolution and the resultant of the 
impressed forces passes through the axis, 

the axis of s being that of re-volution, and P and Z the 
forces in the normal and parallel to the axis respectively. 

(68) A smooth hollow ellipsoid rests with an axis verti- 
cal. A particle is moving very near to the lowest point of 
the surfacBj determine its motion. 

(69) A tube revolves round the axis of x with an 
angular velocity (a), shew that if the impressed forces be X, Y, 
parallel and perpendicular to the axis, and the particle be in 
relative equilibrium at a point at which the radius of curva- 
ture is (p) and the inclination of the tangent to the vertical 
((t), then the motion will be stable or unstable according as 

fdX Y\ . fdY X\ 






> V ■ = 

- cos a — sin a 
P 

(70) A railway train of given mass is travelling due 
south at a uniform rate along a line which runs due north 
and south: prove that, the earth being supposed perfectly 
spherical, the train will exert a pressure on the western 
metals, the magnitude of which vanes as the product of the 
velocity of the train and the sine of the latitude of ita posi- 
tion, and a pressure towards the south, the magnitude of 
which varies simply as the sine of twice the latitude. 

(71) If a very Email tangential disturbance,/, act on a 
particle oscillating in a cycloid, prove that the increase in the 
arc of semi -vibration is equal to 

the integration extending over the time of a semi-vibration. 
Also find an expression for the proportionate increase in the 
time of oscillation. 
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(72) A particle moves in a resisting medium : shew liow 
to find the resistance that a given curve may be described, 
th§ force acting in parallel linea A particle describes a curve 
under a constant acceleration which makes a constant angle 
with the tangent to the path : the motion takes place in 
a medium resisting as the n^ power of the velocity. Shew 
that the hodograph of the curve described is of the form 

(73) A particle is moving imder a central attraction 
and experiences resistance which varies as the square of 
its velocity. Find a differential equation for its orbit. 

If the attraction is 3, and the resistance k^, k being 

small, shew that at the beginning of motion the velocity is 
given by 



Jt^=L€2ia«asin^.cW, 



where a±a are the reciprocals of the maxima and minima 
values of the radius vector, a being supposed small, and d 
the angle described from the beginning of motion, 

(74) A rain-drop descending through a damp atmo- 
sphere at rest, accumulates moisture so that the radius 
increases uniformly. If a sudden gust of wind gives it a 
horizontal velocity, shew that it will proceed to describe a 
hyperbola one of whose asymptotes is vertical 

(76) A spherical rain-drop descending from rest by 
the action of gravity receives continual accessions to its 
mass by depositions of vapour proportional to its surface: 
the radius of the drop being a at starting, and r after an 
interval t, the velocity acquired in the same interval being 
F, shew that 

4ifr* * r — a * 
if the resistance of the air be not taken into account. 

Solve the same problem, supposing the resistance^ of 
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the air to be in a given ratio to the actual acceleration of 
the drop independently of its size. 

(76) If a, b, c, d, e, f are the six elements introduced 
by the integration of the equations 

cPa; , A^ __ dR d^y fiy __ dR d^z , /^ __ dR 
l^'^V'd^' de'^^'"dy\de'^¥~d^' 

on the hypothesis jR = 0, and if x\ y\ z* the expressions for 

dx dy dz 
It' di' dt' 

in terms of the time and these elements have the same form 
whether jB be zero or finite, prove that 

dR r ^^db . J. ndc . , r />^df 
where 

r hi—^^ ^ ^^ ^^' a- ^y ^y _ ^y. ^y' a. ^^ ^^ ^ ^*' 

*■ ' ■' da db db da da db db cla dadb db da* 

Next, representing the solution by the system of 
equations 

i = acosu — ae, w = a >/l — e* sin fi, 

a? = (f cos 7 — 9; sin 7) cos fl — (f sin 7 + 17 cos 7) cos c sin H, 

y = (f cos 7 — 17 sin 7) sin fl + (f sin 7 + 17 cos 7) cos c cos fl, 

xr = (f sin 7 4- ^ cos 7) sin i, 

where u is an auxiliary angle, and a, c, e, 7, t, fi are the 
six elements, prove that 

[i, H] = wa">/l — e'sin u 

State also how. U must be dealt with in calculating 
[a, c]. 
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APPENDIX. 

A. On the integration of ike equoUiions of motion dbatit a 
center of attrcLction. 

In general (Chap. V.), the problem of central attraction 

is solved by considering the equation connecting u (or - j 

and 6, and employing the resulting integrated relation be- 
tween r and to find in terms of t from the law of equable 
description of areas. If we try to express r and separately, 
in terms of t, without first determining the form of the 
orbit, we are led to a host of curious results which may be 
easily obtained ; so easily indeed, that we shall merely notice 
one or two of them. 

■ 

From the usual equations for motion about a center, i.e, 

df ^r' 

where P is the acceleration due to the central attraction, we 
get at once 

Adding, we have immediately. 
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This, for any assigned form of P in terms of r, will 
evidently give us r* in terms of t 

Now there is a remarkable case in which r' can be 
generally expressed as a rational integral function of t Sup- 
pose 



^ilpdr^Pr^C (2), 



then 



^ = 2^, 



de 

therefore r^^A^-^Bt + Cf (3). 

From (2) we find by dififerentiation 

dr 

there'fore Poz-j^. 

Hence the case in question is that of the inverse third power. 
It may be worth while to find 6 in terms of t, and to obtain, 
by elimination of t, the equations of the orbits which are 
possible with such a force. 

We have, in all central orbits, 



dt 
Hence, in the present case, by (3), 



f'^-h :.(4). 



d& k h 1 ^„ 



Put now T = t + -p, 
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and we get y = cW ^^^7^l (y), 

J d0 h 1 .^^ 

^^ Tr^C .Ad-^ (*0- 

There are, of course, four cases; 

I. AC^B\ The integral of (5'} ig 






hi 

r 
and r=±VCV. 

Here C must be positive* Hence 

h 



r = + 



the equation of the reciprocal spiraL 
IL ^^^^ = a', (30 and (50 give 

(e/ + a) =tan * 

a 



^(5 + a)=tan-^-, 

aC 
and therefore r' = Cc? sec' -r- (^ + «)» 



or rcos 



'J- 



III. — -7^ — = — a*. Here 

-^{fi + a) = -\os-- 

and r' = (?(7'-o'). 

whence, after reduction, 

2a^/C 1 



r»= 






These are, of course, the results of the integration of the 
usual equation between m and 6, [Compare Chap. V, Ex, 
(16).] 

Aa another case, suppose in (1) 

-2jP(Zr-Pr = mr' + ^ (6). 

Differentiate, multiply by r*, and integrate, then 

Hence, in the case of the direct first power, or a combination 
of this with the inverse third, 

whicb gives, according as ?« is positive or negative, 

2m. \Mcos{tJ-2m + 2r))' 

By means of (4), these equations give us 9 in terms of t, 
and, the latter being eliminated, we have the required orbit, 
which becomes the ellipse or hyperbola as usual when ji = 0, 
it being observed that we have an additional disposable con- 
stant introduced by the method employed in obtaining equa- 
tion (1). It is evident that results of this kind may be 
multiplied indefinitely. To classify the cases in which the 
equations for r* and in terms of t can be completely in- 
tegrated _wou!d be an interesting, but by no means an easy 
problem. 

The method here employed is interesting as being that 
which is at once suggested by the application of Quatenv.ti'as, 
to the problem of Central Orbits. (TaWa Q,\J:aleTW:Wv&,\'^^^>i 
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As an additional example, take the gravitation case- 
then we obtain, as above, 

d f dr 



■ s(^l)-^-^ 



or r^ = s/0' + Cr' + 2/*r. 

But , t>* = C+ — . Hence, in ellip8e, 

a 

dv 
Also Jt^^ ^^^ r = a (1 ± e). Thus 



J = Va>/«'^'-(^"«)'- 



^dt 

The form of this suggests the assumption 

r — a= — oecosw, 

so that a^e (1 — e cos w) ^ = ^ - o^, 

whence, as usual, 

7i< = w — e sin M 
as in § (160) above. 

B. To find the time of fall from rest down any arc of on 
inverted cycloid. 

Let be the point from which the particle commences 
its motion. Draw OA parallel to 0-4, and on BA' describe 
a semicircle. Let P, P , P" be corresponding points of the 
curve, the generating circle, and the circle just drawn, and 
let us compare the velocities of the particle at P, and the 
point F\, LetP'T\)e\iie\a.\i?,«!Ql^tF\ 
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velocity of P' _ element at P' 
velocity of P ~ element at P 



P'T P'T I 
~ BP'BP'V 

A'B lA'B 
~ 2A'P"\/ AS ' 



AB 
AB 




But velocity of P = V(2^ • A'M) = J^ • A'P'. 
Hence velocity of P' = kI ^Td'-^^* * constant. 



. ir 



And, as the length of a:P'B is | . AB, 

time from J.' to 5 in circle = time from to 5 in cycloid 

lAB 

Cor. It is evident from the proof, that the particle de- 
scends half the vertical distance to.8 in half the time it takes 
to reach B. 

C. To find the natv/re of the brachistochrone under 
gravity. ^ '' 

The following is founded on Bernoulli's original 8ofaiti<\i^ 
(WooDHOUSB, Isoperimetrical Protlems.'*) 

T, D. ^^ 
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From Art. 180 it is evident that the curve lies in the ver- 
tical plane which contains the given points. Also it is easy 
to see that if the time of descent through the entire curve is 
a minimum, that through any portion of the curve is less 
than if that portion were changed into any other curve. 

And it is obvious that, between any two contigilous equal 
values of a continuously varying quantity t a maximum or 




minimum must lie. [This principle, though excessively simple 
(witness its application to the barometer or thermometer), is 
of very great power, and often enables us to solve problems of 
maxima and minima, such as require in analysis not merely 
the processes of the Differential Calculus, but those of the 
Calculus of Variations. The present is a good example.] 

Let, then, PQ, "QB and P^, Q'B be two p^rs of inde- 
finitely small sides of polygons such that the time of de- 
scending through either pair, starting from P with a given 
velocity, may be equal Let QQ' be horizontal and indefi- 
nitely small compared with PQ and QB» The braichisto- 
chrone must lie between these paths, and must possess any 
property which they poasea^ m ^QmxcLOivi. Hence if t; be the 




velocity down PQ (supposed uniform) and v' that down QB, 

drawing Qm, Q'n perpendicular to HQ', PQ, we must have 

Qv, _ Q'm 



Now if 9 be the inclination af PQ to the horizon, & that of 
QR, Qn=QQ' cosff, Q'm= QQ cosff. Hence the above 
equation becomes 



This is true for any two consecutive elements of the required 
curve ; therefore throughout the curve 

V X C03 0. 

But v' cc vertical distance fallen through. (§ 173.) Hence the 
curve required is such that the cosine of the angle it makes 
with the horizontal line through the point of departure varies 
as the square root of the distance from that line ; which is 
easily seen to be a property of the cycloid, if we remember 
that the tangent to that curve is parallel to the corresponding 
chord of its generating circle. For in the fig, p. 172, 

cos OFN= cos OAP'= '^ = a/^ =* V-^-^^- 

The brachistochrone then, under gravity, is an inverted 
cycloid whose cusp is at the point from which the particle 



QR. I 



Cj. Were there any number of impressed forces we might 
suppose their resultant constant in magnitude and direction 
for two successive elements. Then reasoning similar to that 
in § 180 would shew that the osculating plane of the brachis- 
tochrone always contains the resultant foree. Again we 
should have as in last Article, 

cos 9 cos ff 



where 9 ia now the complement of the angle betweeu tW, 
curve and the resultant of the impteeaei ioxcca. 
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Let that resultant = F, and let the element PQ = Sa, and 

= d + B0. Then since F is supposed tlie same at P and Q, 

J)'" - u* = 2FSs sin (by Chap. IV.), 

vBv = FSs sin ^. 

But vcc cosG; which gives 

Sv sin 8 „ . 



Bat in the limit 53 = p, the radius of absolute curvature ' 

at Q, and J* cos is the normal component of the impressed 
force. Hence we obtain the result of 1 185 for the general 
brachistochrone. 

Cy Now for the unconstrained path from P to jR we 
have Jvds a minimum. Hence in the same way as "before, 
if> being the angle corresponding to 6, v cos 1^= 0' < 
element to element, and therefore throughout the 
direction of the force be constant. 

But in the brachistochrone. 



s ^' from 
!,if the ]_ 



Now if the velocities in the two paths be equal at any 
equipotential surface, they will be equal at every other. 
Hence taking the angles for any equipotential surface 
cos d cos tf> = constant. 

As an example, suppose a parabola with its vertex up- 
wards to hav3 for directrix the base of an inverted cycloid ; 
these curves evidently satisfy the above condition, the one 
being the free path, the other the brachistochrone, for gravity, 
and the velocities being in each due to the same horizontal 
line. And it ia seen at once that the product of the cosineB 
of the angles whlcli Ihe^ mBJfi.e ■wWo. any horizontal straight 
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line which cuts both is a constant whose magnitude depends 

on that of the cycloid and parabola^ its value being a /t- 

where I is the latus rectum of the parabola, and a the dia- 
meter of the generating circle of the cycloid. 

D. To shew that of two curves both concave in the sense 
of gravity, joining the same points in a vertical pkme and not 
meeting in any other point, a particle will descend the enveloped 
in less time than it will (he enveloping carve ; the initial velocity 
being the same in both cases. 

Take the axis of a; as the line to the level of which the 
initial velocity is due^ and the axis of y in the direction of 
gravity, then 






V(%y) 



■•■ ''■<'*'^(^-s). 



(since the limits are constant). 



X 



f>'-h'W*^^^ 



+ P'i 1 
Vi^ (1 +/>•)< J 



I Zydx 



2yVy(i+P*)* * 
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Now the curve is convex to the axis of a?, hence ^q is 
positive, and by (1) *Jy and V(l + P") l^^ve the same sign. 
Hence the sign of St^ is the opposite of that of Sy, and for an 
enveloping curve By is negative. Hence the time of fall will 
be longer. 

We may thus pass from one curve to an^ other enveloping 
one, even situated at a finite distance, provided the latter be 
concave throughout ; else the multiplier of Sy . dx in the in- 
tegral might change sign between the limits. (Bertrand, 
Liouviiys JoumcU, VoL vii.) 

A simple geometrical proof of this theorem may easily be 
obtained by drawing successive normals to the inner curve 
and producing them to meet the outer. The velocities in the 
pairs of arcs, thus cut out of the two curves, are equal (if the 
curves be indefinitely close), but the arcs themselves are 
generally longer in the outer curve, since the convexity of 
the inner curve is everywhere turned to it. 

E. To find the curve in which the time of descent to the 
lowest point is a given fimctton <f> (a) of a, the vertical height 
faUea through. 

fa /To 

Hence, the problem may be thus stated, 



f* ds 
Having given ^ (a) = I . = , 

^ V a — X 



where (f> is a known function^ find s in terms of x. (Abel, 
CEuvres, Tom. i.) 

Put ds—f(x)dXi divide by Jz—a and integrate both 
sides with regard to a, from a = to a = i». 

t^ ^{a)da ^ r da t^ f\x)dx 

J Jz — a JoJz — aJ Ja^—x 

Changing the order of integration on the right-hand side, it 
becomes 

./o; j;,7(2 — a)Vci— «) 
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Hence 

/(-)-/(o)=ir^.. 

^J^Jx.— a 
which is the required expression. {Proc, R. 8. K, 1874-5.) 

Ex. I. Suppose the Tautochrone be required 

4> (a) = ^/{2g) t,. 



Here , = VMlor_J^ 2^AMlo^j. 



or s^ = -2~aj ; the cycloid, as in § 175. 

Ex. II. Let <f> (a) = ^/i^g) - , that is, let the time be pro- 

c 

portional to the vertical height fallen through. 

Here 77^-7= I : rr = a?^ j^\^ . 1/ = o o?^, the equa- 

tion of the required curve. 



THE END. 
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dr. 6^. 

PROST- Works by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Mathematical Lecturer of 
King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRA- 
CING, By Percival Frost, M.A. 8vo. 12s, 
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FROST Continued— 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS -OF NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIAf With Notes and Illustrations. Also a col- 
lection of Problems, principally intended as Examples of 
Newton's Methods. By Percival Frost, M.A. Second 
Edition. :8vo. ios,(id, 

SOLID GEOMETRY. A New Edition, revised and enlarged 
of the Treatise by Frost and Wolstenholme. In 2 Vols. 
Vol. L 8vo. I dr. 

QODPRAY— Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M, A. , Maflieraatlcal 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. 8vo. 1.2s, 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time 
of Newton. Seccmd Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5^. "^d, 

UlBMMmQ— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M. A., 
F-ellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
with Corrections .and Additions. 8vo. 9f. 

JACKSON — GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS, An 
Elementary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined 
as the Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method 
of Projection. By J. Stuart Jackson, M. A., late Fellow 01 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 45. dd, 

JELLET (JOHNH.)— /^ TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF FRICTION By John H. Jellet, B.D., Senior Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin ; President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Svo. %s, 6d. 

JONES and daTr^S^— ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES, 
Progressively Arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M.A., and 
C. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of 
Westminster School. New Edition. l8mo. 2s, 6a» 
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KELI.AND and TAVT— INTRODUCTION TO QUATER^ 
NIONS, with ftumerous^ examples. By P. Kelland, M.A., 
F. R. S.. ;. and P.. G. Tait^ M. A, , Professors m the- depcurtment 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh* Crown 8vo. 

IS.rron'EJit'EB,'— A: GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical' Drawing preparatory to the 
Study of Geometry. For the use of Schools. By F. E. 
Kitchener, M.A., Mathemathical Master at Rugby. Third 
Edition. 4to. 2s, 

VLKnvt^ NATURAL GEOMETRY : an Introduction to the 

Logical^ Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technical 

Classes. With- ^Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 

metrical Works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Mault. i8mo. 2j. dd. 

Models- to Illustrate the above, in Box, \2s, 6d. 

W^KRIMAN— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES^ By Mansfield 
Merriman. Grown 8vo. {Nearly ready. 

VllULK-R-ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By J. B. Millar, B.E. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

MORGAN — A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND 
EXAMPLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. 
By II. A. Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA, Edited by Prof Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburn. 4to. cloth. 31J. 6d. 

"Undoubtedly the finest edition of the text of the 'Principia' which 
has hitherto appeared."- Educational Times. 

PARKINSON— Works by S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S., 
Tutor and Praelector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE OA MECHANICS. 
For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the 
Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. 
Fifth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, gs, 6d. 

A TREA TISE ON OPTICS. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. lOf. 6^. 
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SMITH Continued— 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITH- 
METIC, i8mo. 4^ . 6^. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS 
PRINCIPLES ANI> APPLICATIONS, with nranerous 
Examples, written expressly for Standard V. in National 
Schools. Third Edition. i8mo. cloth, sewed. yl» 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, 
size 42 in. by 34 in. on Roller, is, 6d,, mounted and varnished 
price 3J. 6</, Third Edition. 

** We do not remember that ever we have seen teaching by a chart nun-e 
happily carried out." — School Board Chronicle. 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id, 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictaition. Part I. for 
Standard 1. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. 9</. 

Diagrams for School-room walls in preparation. 

*' We should strongly advise every one to study carefully Mr. Barnard 
Smith's Lessons in Arithmetic, Writing, and Spelling. A more excellent 
little work for a first introduction to knowledge cannot well be written. 
Mr. Smith's lareer Text-books on Arithmetic and Al^^ebra are already 
most favourably known, and he has proved now that the difficulty of wiiting 
a text-book which begins ab ovo is really surmountable ; but we shall he 
much mistaken if this tittle book has not cost its author more thought and 
mental labour than any of his more elaborate text-books. The ^ian to 
^ combine arithmetical lessons with those in reading and spelling is per- 
fectly novel, and it is worked out in accordance with the aims of our 
National Schools ; and we are convinced that its general introduction in 
all elementary schools throughout the country will produce great c^duca- 
tional advantages." — Westminster ^Review. ■ . . 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC, (Dedi- 
cated to Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards T. and IT. in box, \s. 6d. Standards III. IV. and 
v., in boxes, is, 6d. each. Standard VI. in Two Parts, in 
boxes, i^. 6d, each. 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the Colours of the A and B papers differ in 
each Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so that a 
master or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the 
proper papers. 
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SNOWBALI. — THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction 
and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M. A. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, *J5, 6</. 

SYLI.ABUS OF PIiANE 6E0MX:TRY (corresponding to 
Euclid, Books I. — VI.) Prepared by the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. IS, 

TAIT and STEELE—^ TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OP 
A PARTICLE, With numerous Examples. By Professor 
Tait and Mr. Steele. New Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
10. dd, 

Tji-BAY — ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR 
SCHOOLS. With numerous Examples. By Septimus 
Tebay, B.A,, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School, Rivington, Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

TODHUNTER— Works by I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., of 
St. John's College^ Cambridge. 

" Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the 
author of a series of admirable mathe natical text-books, which possess 
the rare qualities of being clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, 
typographical or other." — Saturday Revibw. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, For the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. New Edition. l8mo. y, 6d, 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown Svo. 
6$. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d. 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Crown Svo. %s, dd. 

b 
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TOD HUNTER Continued — 

MECHANICS 'FOR BEGINNERS, With numerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 4^. 6d, 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

ICE Y TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS, Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
OF EQUATIONS, Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
'js, 6d, 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, For Schools and Colleges. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 
loj. 6</. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 

Third Edition, enlarged.' Crown 8vo. ^, 6d, 

• 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the 

Straight Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous 

Examples. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8yo. 

^s, 6d, 

A TREA TISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous Examples. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
los. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND 
ITS APPLICA TIONS. With numerous Examples. Fourth 
F" Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL ' GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS, Third Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. 4J. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 
numerous Examples. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. los, 6(i. 
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TODHUHTSS ContiHuaf— 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF PROBABILITY, from the lime of PaEcal to that o( 
Laplace. 8vo. l8i. 

RESEARCHES Itl THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
TIONS, principally on the Tlieory of Discontinuous Solutions : 
an Essay to which the Adams Pri^e was awarded in the 
University of Cambridge in 1871. 8vo. 6j. 
A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES 
OF ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF THE 
EARTH, from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols. 



WII.80N (J. VI.)— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
I. II. III. Containing the Subjects of Euclid's first Four 
Books. Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. 
Ey J. M. Wilson, ,M.A., lite Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and Mathematical Master of Rugby School New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With 
Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For 'he 
Use of Schools, By J. M. W11.SON, M.A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. y. bd. 

WILSON (W. P.)-/l TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, 
Belfast. Svo. 91. 6d. 

W01.8TENBO1.MB— /I BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By JosBPH WOLSTENHOLME, Fellow of Christ's College, 
sometime Fellow of St. John's College, and lately Lecturer in 
Mathematics at Christ's College Crown 8vq. Sj, bd. 
" JudidnuA, lymaietrica], and w«]1 uransed."— Guardian. 

b 9 
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SCIEKCE. 
ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY, With Illustrations. By Sir 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Astrononier Rc^al. New Edition. 
i8mo. 4J. 6d, 

Six lectures, intended ** to explain to intelligent persons the 
principles on which the instruments of an Observatory are con- 
structed, and the principles on which the observations made 
with these instruments are treated for deduction of the -distances 
and /weights of the bodies of the Solar System." 

ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With 
Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulce, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
r.R.S. New Edition; iSmo. 51. 6d?. 

" Full, clear, sound, and worthy of attenti<m, not only as a popular 
exposition, but a& a scientific ' Index.' *' — ^Athbn^um. 

"The most fascinating of elementary books on the sciences.** — Non- 
conformist. . . '. ' 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LES- 
SONS IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Forbes-Robertson. i8nio. cloth lindp. is. 6et. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. ByT. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. New 
Edition. i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

" Pure gold throughout."*— Guardian. 

'• Unquesaonably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 
on this subject that we possess in any language. "—Westminster Review. 



ELEMENTARY CLASS BOOKS, Cvalinued^ 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By T. Aiwck, M.D. i8mo. ij-. td. 

BOTAmr. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By D. 
W" Oliver, F.R.S,, F.L.S., Professor of Botany in University 
College, London, Wilh nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 
_ New Edition. iSmo. 41. dd. 
CHSMISTBY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, IN- 
ORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Hknrv E. Roscoe, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
, Wilh numerous lUustralions and Chromo-Lilho of the Solar 
_^„, Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. New 
Edition. iSmo. +1. W. 

" Ki a. biandard gf iicral Lex E-book k deserves La mkc a IfiadLDg place" — 

ji. wi CboaOalty."— MiDicAL Tihbs. 

'"■■■'■A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared with 
Special Reference to tie above, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Yoikshire College of Science, 
Leeds. Adapted for the preparation of Students for the 
Government, Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With 
a Preface by Professor Roscoe. Fifth Edition, with Key, 

POLITICAL ECOKOHY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
MlLLICENT G. Fawceit. New Edition. iSrao. is. fid. 

" Clear, compacL, and cciLapnhEnlive." — Daii.v News. 

"The relalioni of cajaial and iabaui have never been more BimpEy or 
more clearly expounded."— Old trhpjraiiv Bjivibw. 

LOGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC; Dednetive and 
Inductive, with copiuus Questions and Examples, and a 
Vocabuhiry of Logical Teruis. By W. Stanley JEVUNS, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in University College, London. New 
Edition, iSmo. 31. dd. 

an bo belief fomKhool-book."— GuAactA". 
alike liuiple, inleruiiaE. and scienliGe."— Aike««um, 
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ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS CotOinued^ 

PHYSIOS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Baleour 
Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosopby in Owens 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chrome- 
litho of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New 
Edition. i8mo. 4J. (>d, 

'* The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book, clear, accurate, and thorough." 
Educational Times. 

PRACTIOAL OHEMISTRY, 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jones, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor RoscoE, and Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 
2J. dd. 

iLNATOVLir. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Mary's Hospital. With upwards of 400 Illustrations. 
l8mo. dr. 6d, 

*' It may be questioned whether any other work on anatomy ccmtains in 
like compass so proportionately great a mass of information. " — Lancet. 

"The work is excellent, and should be in the hands of every student of 
human anatomy." — Medical Times. 

STEAM. 

AN ELEMENTARY 'TREATISE. By John Perry, 
Bachelor of Engineering, Whit worth Scholar, &c., late Lecturer 
in Physics at Clifton Collie. With numerous Woodcuts and 
Numerical Examples and Exercises. iSmo. 4s. 6d, 

" The young engineer and those seeking for a comprehensive knowledge 
of the use, power, and economy of steam, could not have a more useful 
work, as it is very intelligible, well arranged, and practical throughout." — 
Ironmonger. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By A. Geikie, F.R.S., Murchbon Professor 
of Geology, &c., Edinburgh. With nimierous Illustrations. 
i8mo. 45. 6d. 



SLEHENTARV CI.AS8-BOOKS Cantittitel— 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY J'OR BEGINNERS. By 
I. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Part I. The Properties of 
Solid and Fluid Bodies. iSmo. is. 61/, 
Part II, Sound and Lighl. [!h Ihe Priis. 



MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

FLOWER (W, S.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being ihe substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the RoyiU College ol 
Surgeonaof Eugiand in 1870. By W. H. Flower, F.H b., 
F.K.C.3., iiimterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology. With numerous Illuslraliorii. Second Edition 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. lOJ. 6d. 

FOSTER 8t SAJ.TQVa.—TIIE EZMMENTS QF EMBRYO- 
LOGY. By Michael Foster, M.D., F.ILa, and F. M. 
Balfour, M.A. Part I. crown Sto, -Js. bd. 

FOSTER A LANGLEY— ^ COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Fostek, 
M.D., F.U,S., and J. N, Langley, B.A. Crown Svo. 6j. 

HOOKER {■ar.)—THE STUDENVS FLORA OF THF 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 'By Sir J. D. Hooiikr, K.C.S.I., 
C.a, P.R.S,, M.D., D.C.L., President of the Royal Society 
Second Edition, revised. Globe Svo. IQI. id. 



HUXLEY uid HARTIH^J COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 
Professor HuxLBV, F.R.S., as."iiBted by H. N, Martin, M.B., 
D.Sc Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 6s, 
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HUXLEY AND -RXJUlM^n—PHYSTOGRAPIIY, By Professor 
Huxley and F. W. Rudler. ' With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. [Skorify, 

Oiav^-Ri-PTOt^MOT)— FIRST BOOK OF mniAN BOTANY. 
By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herba- 
riuna and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor 
of Botany in University College, London. With numerous 
Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

** It contains a well-digested summary of all essential knowledge 
pertaining to Indian botany, wrought out in accordance wiih the best 
principles of scientific arrangement." — Allen's Indian Mail. 

PARKER AND BBTTANY— TWifi* MORPHOLOGY OF 
THE SKULL STUDIED IN DEVELOPMENT By 
Professor Parker and G. T. Bettany. Illustrated. [Shortly, 
Other volumes of these Manuals will follow. 

NATURE SERIES. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS, By 
J. Norman Loc.kyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. . jj. 6d, 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS, 
By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3j. dd, 

"We can most cordially reccommend it to young naturalists." — Athe- 
naeum. 

THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, By G. Forbes, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3^. (>d, 

THE COMMON FROG, By St. George Mivart, F.R.S., 
Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3J. (>d. 

POLARISATION OF LIGHT, By W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
3^. 6d. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO INSECTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4J. dd. 



NATOHE SERIES Continufd— 

THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, AND 

THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. 

By H. W. CiiiSHOLM, Warden of the Standards. Wilh 

rumerous lilnstrations. Crown Svo. ^s. td. 
HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE. By A. B. Kemje. 

Wilh Illustrilions. Ciou-n Svo. \N,atly rfady. 

Other vdames Is fellirw. 

BALI. (R. a., ti..VL.\^EXFEEIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By R. S. Ball, A.M., Professfir of Applied 
Maliematics and Mechanics in the Royal Colleec of Science 
for Ireland. Royal 3vo. ids. 

•BI^NTORJ}~THE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
CRAFHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS; 
with a Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. 
Blanfokd, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, with Illustrations. Globe 



PLEISGHEH— ^ SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALY- 
SIS. Translated, wilh Nole5 and Additions, from the second 
n Edition, by M. M. Pattison Muie., F.R.S.E. Wiih 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. \Niariy riady. 

GORDON— ^A' ELEMENTARY BOOK ON HEAT. By 
J. E. H. Gordon, B.A,, Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Crovvn Svo. ai. 

REOLEADX — 7y/£ KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. 
Outlines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reuleauk. 
Tranilaled and Edited by Professor A B. Kennedy, C.K 
With 450 lUustiatioDS. Medium Svo. 3\s. 

UOBCOH aai BOBOnijlStlItizit—C//E MIS TR Y, A Complete 
Treatise on. By Professor H. E. RoscoE, F.R.S., and Pro- 
fessor C, Schorlemmee, F.R.S. Wilh numerous lUuslralions. 
Medium Svo. 2I1. 

SHAltK—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. Shamn, M.A. With lllustmLions. Crown Svo. 

\Ntarly rtady. 
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SCIENCE LECTURES Continued-^ 

, TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY, By ProfeiKor RoscoE, 
F.R.S. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, By F. J. Bramwell, C.E , 
F.R.S. 

ELECTROMETERS, By J. Bottomley, F.R.S.E. 



MANCHESTER SCIENCE LECTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Eighth Series, 1876-7. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Sd, each. 

WHA T THE EAR TH IS COMPOSED OF. By Professor 
RoscoE, F.R.S. 

THE SUCCESSION OF LIFE ON THE EARTH, By 
Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 

WHY THE EAR THS CHEMISTR Y IS AS IT IS, By 
J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.S. 

Also complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. cloth. 2J. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABBOTT— .4 SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR, An Attempt 
to illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modem English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head 
Master of the City of London School. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 6j. 

" Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, but 
as tending to familiarise the reader .with Elizabethan English in general." 

— ATHENiEUM. 

ANDERSON — Z/A^^^^, PERSPECTIVE, AND MODEL 
DRA WING. A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, with Examples of Examination 
Papers. By Laurence Anderson. With Illustrations. 
Oblong Crown 4to. \_Nearly ready 
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AUTENRBITH— ^iV HOMERIC DJCTIONARY. For Use in 
Schools and Colleges. Translated from the .German of Dr. G. 
Autenreith, with Additions and' Corrections by R. P. Keep, 
Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

-BIL-KKEH— FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
COOKING. By Lady Barker. New Edition. i8mo. is. 



« 



' An unpretending but invaluable little work .... The plan is admi- 
rable in its completeness and siinplicity ; it is hardly possible that anyone 
who can read at all can fail to understand the practical lessons on bread 
and beef, fish and vegetables." — Spectator. 

BBRNERS-i^^^^T' LESSONS ON HEALTH By J. Ber- 
NERS. Seventh Edition. i8mo. is, 

BRBYMANN — Works by HERMANN Breymann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

**A good, sound, valuable philological grammar." — School Board 
Chronicle. 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK, Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4J. 6d. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2S. (hI. 

QBLlM-DWCSfrOO-U—HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

"A compact and useful work .... will be an assistance to many 
students outside the author's own University." — Guardian, 

DBLAMOTTB— ^ BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK B)r 
P. H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 3J. (id, 

"A concise, simple, and thoroughly practical work." — Guardian. 

TiL^O^TT— TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, By 
MiLLicENT Garrett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. 3^. 

"The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small space." — 

ATHBNi«UM. 
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MA880N (GD STAVE) Continued— 

**A book which any student, whatever may be the deg^se of his ad- 
vancement in die language, would do well to have on the table close at 
hand while he is reading. —Saturday Review. 

MORRIS— Works by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., Lecturer 
on English Language and Literature in King's College 
School. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. Fourth, Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6j, 

"It marks an era in the study of the English tongue." — Saturday 
Review. 
" A genuine and sound boolo"— AthenwSUM. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word- 
formation. Third Edition. l8mo. 2x. dd, 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i8mo. u. 

ENGLISH EXERCISE BOOK, i8mo. [/« the press. 

OImIPUANT— THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH. 
By J. Kington Oliphant. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

** Comes nearer to a history of the English language than anytlung that 
we have seen since such a history could be written without confusion and 
contradictions."— Saturday Review. 

VAJ.GB,AVIi— THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF 
LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by Francis Turner Palgrave. i8mo. 2s. 6</. Also in 
Two parts. i8mo. is. each, 

" While indeed a treasure for intelligent children, it is also a work which 
many older folk will be glad to have.'^SATURDAY Review. 

PYIiODET— A^^^ GUIDE TO GERMAN CONFERSA- 
TION: containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar 
Words followed by Exercises, Vocabulary of Words in frequent 
use ; Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. 
i8mo. cloth limp. 2s. 6d, 

A SYNOPSIS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. From the 
above. i8mo. 6d. 
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READING BOOKS — Adapted to the English and Scotch Codes. 
Bound in Cloth. 

PRIMER. i8mo. (48 pp.) 2^. 

BOOK I. for Standard I. i8mo. (96 pp.) 4/^. 

II. „ II. i8mo. (144 pp.) 5^. 

III. „ III. i8mo. (160 pp.) dd, 

IV. „ IV. i8mo. (176 pp. %d, 
V. „ V. i8mo. (380 pp.) I J. 

VI. ,, VL Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2j. 

Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
English Literature. 

' ' They are far above any oihers that have appeared both in foroi and 
substance. . . . The editor of the present series has rightly seen that 
reading books must 'ai.n chiefly at giving to the pupils the power of 
accurate, and,_ if possible, apt and skilful expression ; at cultivating in 
them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire of further reading.' 
This b done by taking care to select the extracts frooi true English classics, 
going up in Standard VI. coarse to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as weii 
as Wordsworth, Macaulay, and Froude. . . . This is quite on the right 
track, and indicates justly the ideal which we ought to set before us.— 
Guardian, 

%YLE^^— SHAKESPEARE'S PLUTARCH. Being a Selection 
from the Lives in North's Plutarch which illustrate Shake- 
speare's Plays. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Index of 
Names, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

SONNENSCHEIN and MEIKLEJOHN — THE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. SON- 
NENSCHEIN and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

COMPRISING : 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter 
Words in the Language. \d. (Also in Large Type on 
Sheets for School Walls. 5^.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with 
Single Consonants. 6d. 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 6d. 
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SONNENSCREIN and MEIKLEJ^HN Continued— 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of 
Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 

ed. 

"These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a prin- 
ciple, and that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read 
English. " — Spectator. 

TAY-LOVL— WORDS AND PLACES; or, Etymological lUus- 
trations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev, 
Isaac Taylor, M.A. Third and cheaper Edition, revised 
and compressed. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

TUGTiTM^lTR— THE SCHOLAR'S HANDBOOK' OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY, 
SUITABLE FOR ELEMENTAR Y SCHOOLS, With an 
Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers of the National 
School of Cookery. By W. B. Tegetmeier. Compiled at 
the request of the School Board for London. iSmo. is, 

THRIN6 — Works by Edward Thring, M A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN 
ENGLISH. With Questions. Fourth Edition, i8mo. 2s, 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance of 
**The Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for 
the Use of Junior Classes. A New Edition. i8mo. is, 

SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by tlie 
Rev. E. Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. *js, 6d, 

TEENCH (ARCHBISHOP)— Works by R. C. TRENCH, D.D., 

Archbishop of Dublin. 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected 
and Arranged, with Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
5/. 6d, 

•"The AjTchbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
i rift on the whole English-speaking population of the world."— Pall Mall 

4jAZETTK. 
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TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP) ConHnued— 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures addressed 
(originally; to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, 
Winchester. Sixteenth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT Ninth Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in Senses Different from their Present. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4^, 6^/. 

VAUGHAN (C. M.)-frC?-^Z>i' FROM THE POETS. By 
C. M. Vaughan, Eighth Edition. i8mo. cloth. \s. 

WHITNEY — Works by WiLLiAM D. Whitney, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College ; 
first President of the American Philological Association, and 
hon. member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; and Correspondent of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 
8vo. 4r. dd, 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

YONGE (CHARLOTTE VL.y-THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and 
general readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Red- 
clyffe." i8mo. cloth, u. 
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FREEMAN (EDWARD A.,)— OLD-ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound. 6s. 

"The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of afl 
ages, and he^ must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise from 
its perusal with clearer and more accurate ideas of a too much n^lected 
portion of English History."— Sphctator. 

C 2 
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GREEN.— ^ SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By John Richard Green. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. &r. 6^. Forty-sixth Thousand. 

" Stands alone as the one general hisiory of the country, for the sake 
of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside." — Academy. 

HISTORICAIa COURSE FOR SCHOOLS — Edited by 

Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

I. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Fifth Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. 
iSmo. cloth. 3 J. 6</. 

" It supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teachinp^. 
The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been executed in 
a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet to appear." — 
Educational Times. 

II. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. 
Seventh Edition. i8mo. 2j. 6df. 

" Freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and accuracy of statement 
are the characteristics of this little volume. It is a trustworthy text-book 
and likely to be generally serviceable in schools." — ^JPall Mall Gazbttk. 

" Upon the whole, thb manual is the best sketch of English history for 
the use of young people we have yet met with." — ATHBNiBUM. 

III. HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret 
Macarthur. Second Edition. i8mo. 2J. 

"An excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and putting them 
in the clearest and most impartial light attainable." — Guardiak. 

" Miss Macarthur has performed her task with admirable care, clear- 
ness, and fuhiess, and we have now for the first time a really good School 
History of Scotland." — Educational Times. 

IV. HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
i8mo. 3J. 

"It possesses the same solid merit as its predecessors .... the same 
scrupulous care about fidelity in details. . . . It is distinguished, too, by 
information on art, architecture, and social politics, in which the writer s 
grasp is seen by the firmness and clearness of his touch" — Educational 
Times. 

V. HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. Sime, M.A. 
iSmo. 3^. 
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HISTORIOAIf COURSE FOR SCHOOLS, Continued— 

** A remarkably clear and impressive history of Germany. Its great 
events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are care- 
fully kept, not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully woven 
into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye." — 
Standard. 

VI. HISTORY OF AMERICA, By John A. Doyle. 
With Maps. i8mo. 4^. 6rf'. 

" Mr. Doyle has performed his task with admirable care, fulnessj and 
clearness, and for the first time we have for schools an accurate and inter- 
esting history of America, from the earliest to the present time." — 
Standard. 

The following are in preparation : — 

EUROPEAN COLONIES, By E. J. Payne, M. A. 

FRANCE, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

HISTORY PRIMERS— Edited by John RICHARD Green. 
Author of ** A Short History of the English People.'' 

ROME, By the Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Eleven Maps. New 
Edition. iSmo. is, 

"The author has been curiously successful in telling in an intelli- 
gent way the story of Ro.iie from first to last." — School Board 
Chronicle. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor 
of University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. New 
Edition. i8mo. u. 

"We give our unqualified praise to this little manual."— School- 
master. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY, By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. With Maps. New Edition. i8mo. is. 

** A marvel of clearness." — Academy. 

"The work is always clear, and forms a luminous key to European 
history." — School Board Chronicle. 

' ' There are few writers but himself who could have compressed so much 
inforuiation iii so little space." — Educational Times. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 
M.A. Illustrated. i8mo. is, 

" All that is necessary for the scholar to know is told so compactly yet 
so fully, and in a style so interesting, that it is impossible for even the 
dullest boy to look on this little work in the same light as he regards his 
oiher school books. "—Schoolmaster. 
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HISTORY PRIMERS^ Continued-^ 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, By H. F. TozER, M.A. 
i8mo. IX. 

"Another valuable aid to the study of the ancient world. ... It 
contains an enormous quantity of information packed into a small space, 
and at the same time communicated in a very ceadable ^lape."— John 
Bull. 

GEOGRAPHY, By George Grove, D.C.L. With Maps. 
i8mo. is. 

"A model of what such a work should be .... we know of no short 
treatise better suited to infuse life and spirit into the dull lists of proper 
names of which our ordinary class-books so often almost exclusively 
consist. " — TiMBS. 

In preparation : — 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, By Professor Wilkins. 

ENGLAND, By7. R. Green, M.A, 

FRANCE, By Charlotte M..Yonge. 

MICHELET— ^ SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY, 
Translated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued 
to the Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 
4r. 6d. 

*' We are glad to see one of the ablest and most useful summaries of 
European history put into the hands of English readers. The transla- 
tion IS exctUent — Standard. 

On±.^SCANDINA VIAN HISTORY By E. C. Otte. 
With Maps. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

"A readable, well-arranged, complete, and accurate volume. "--Litk- 

RARY RSVIKW. 

VAJJhl.-^PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. R. 
Pauli. Translated with the sanction of the Author by 
E. C. OTTi. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6*. 
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YONGE (CHARZaOTTE M.)— ^ PARALLEL HISTORY OF 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND-, consisting of Outlines and 
Dates. By CharijOTTE M. Yonge, Author of ** The Heir 
of Redclyffe," "Cameos of English History," &c., &c. 
Oblong 4to. 3J. 6d. 

** We can imagine few more -really advantageous courses of historical 
study for a young mind than going carefully and steadily through Miss 
Yonge's excellent little book." — Educational Times. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTOR V. — FROM 
ROLLO TO EDWARD II. By the Author of "The Heir 
of Redclyffe." Extra fcap. 8vo. Third Edition, enlarged. 5^. 

" Instead of dry details, we have living pictures, faithful, vivid, and 
striking. " — Nonconform ist. 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY— THE WARS IN FRANCE. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 5j. 

"Though mainly intended for young readers, they will, if we mistake 
not, be found very ac( eptable to those of more mature years, and the life 
and reality imparted 10 the dry bones of history cannot fail to be at- 
tractive to readers of every age." — ^John Bulu 

A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISrORY— THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 5j. 

A FOURTH SERIES. [In the press, 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of 
Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited and 
arranged by E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge, Furst Series, 
1003—1154. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6j. Second 
Series, 1088 — 1228. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

' " We know of scarcely anything which is so likely to raise to a higher 

level the average standard of English education. " — Guardian. 
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DIVINITY. 

For other Works by these Authors, see Theological 

Catalogue. 
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ABBOTT (REV. E. K.)— BIBLE LESSONS, By the Rev. 
£. A. Abbott^ D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4j. bd. 

** "Wise, suggestive, and really profound initiation into religious thought " 
— Guardian. 

" I think nobody could read them without being both the better for 
them himself, and being also able to see how this difficult duty of im- 
parting a sound religious education may be effected." — Bishop of St. 
David's at Abergwilly. 

ARNOLD—^ BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS—TH^ 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL'S RESTORATION 
(Isaiah, Chapters xl. — Ixvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow 
of Oriel. Fourth Edition. i8mo. cloth, is. 

** There can be no doubt that it will be found excellently calculated to 
further instruction in Biblical literature in any school into which it may 
be introduced ,' and we can safely say that whatever s< hool uses the book, 
it will enable its pupils to understand Isaiah, a great advantage compared 
with other estabUsmnents which do not avail themselves orlt." — ^Timks. 

ISAIAH XL.—LXVL With the Shorter Prophecies allied 
to it. Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown 8vo. 55. 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER— Students' Edition. Being 
an Edition of "The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by 
Four Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. 3^. 6^. 

HARDWICK — Works by Archdeacon Hardwick. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommuni- 
cation of Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford. 
With Four Maps constructed for this work by A. Keith John- 
ston. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. loj. dd. 

'■'As a manual for the student of ecclesiastical history in the Middle 
Ages, we know no English work which can be compared to Mr. Hard- 
wick's book." — Guardian. 
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HARDWICK, Continued-- 

A HIS TOR Y OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH D URING 
THE REFORMATION, Fourth Edition. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs. Crown 8vo. iolf. 6^. 

MAC LEAR — Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D., Head 
Master of King's College School. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
Tenth Edition, with Four Maps. l8mo. 4;. dd, 

**A careful and elaborate though brief compendium of all that modern 
research has done for the illustration of the Old Testament. We know 
of no work which contains so much important information in so small 
a compass." — British Quarterly Review. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
including the Connection of the Old and New Testament. 
With Four Maps. Sixth Edition. i8mo. 5^. (id. 

" A singiilarly clear and orderly arrangement of the Sacred Story. His 
work is solidly and completely done." — ^ATHENiEUM. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. cloth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. With 
Map. i8mo. cloth. New Edition. 

These works have been carefully abridged from the author's 
larger manuals. 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CL URCH OF ENGLAND. Fourth Edition. iSmo. cloth. 
I J", dd, 

"It is indeed the work of a scholar and divine, and as such, though 
extremely simple, it is also extremely instructive. ^ There are few clergy- 
men who would not find it useful in preparing candidates for Confirmation ; 
and there are not a few who would find it useful to themselves as well." — 
Literary Churchman. 

A FxRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE \,CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, 
for Junior Classes and Schools. i8mo. 6d, New Edition. 
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DIVINITY. 

*^* For other Works by these Authors, sec Theological 

Catalogue. 

ABBOTT (REV. E. K.)— BIBLE LESSORS, By the Rev. 
E. A. Ahbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4r. (ni. 

** Wise, suggestive, and really profound initiation in' o religious thought." 
— Guardian*. 

" I think nohody could read them without being bo;h the better for 
them himself, and beir.g also able to sec how this difficult duty of im- 
parling a S''und religious education may be effecied." — UioHOP of St. 
Davii/s at Aiiekgwilly. 

arnold—.-/ btble-readtxg for scifools-tm 
(;rI':at prophecy of israei/s restoration 

(Isaiah, Chapters xl. — Ixvi.). Arrangetl and Edited for Young 
I^eaniers. By Matthkw Arnold, D.C.L., formerly 
Profc'sor of PcK'try in the University of Oxford, and Fellow 
of Oriel. Fourth Edition. i8mo. cloth, ij*. 

•' There can lie no doubt that it will be found excellently calculated to 
further instruction in Biblical lireraturc in any schoo' in'o ^^'*^^ **,°1^^ 
be introduced ; and we can safely say that wh.atever s } ■ -ol uses the book, 
it will enable its pupils to understand Isaiah, a great advanta^ comparM 
with other establishments which do not avail themselves of it- — liM**- 

ISAIAH XL,— LXVL With the Shorter Prophecies allied 
to it. Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Matthew 
Arnold. Crown 8vo. 55. 
GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER— Students' Edition. Being 
an Edition of "The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, 1 
Four Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. Z^* ^* 
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A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN- ^^^^^J^. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to t\\c ^^^ ^e&oa 
cation of Luther. Edited by William STiJBiis^^^-Yo^fotA. 
Professor of Modem History in the UnivexsVi^^^^^ -jqh*- 
With Four Maps constracted for this work by -^^^- '^ 
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VnisSON-TIfE BIBLE STUDENTS GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew. By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefully revised. 4to. 
cloth. 25^. 

" For all earnest students of the Old Testament Scr^tures it is a most 
valuable manual. Its arrangement is so simple that those who possess only 
their mother-tongue, if they will take a little pains, may employ it with 
great profit." — Nonconformist. 

YON6E (CHARLOTTE tIL.)— SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, By Charlotte m; Yonge, 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 

First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Globe 8vo. 
is. dd. With Comments, Second Edition, 3^. 6^. 

Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 
8vo. is. 6d. With Comments, 3^". 6d. 

Third Series. The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcap. 
8vo. is. 6d. With Comments, 3J. 6d. 

Fourth Series. The Gospel Times, is, 6d„ With 
Comments, extra fcap. 8vo., 3^, 6d. 

Fifth Series. [In the press. 

Actual need has led the author to endeavour to prepare a reading book con- 
venient for study with children, containing the very words of the Bible, with 
only a few expedient omissions, suid arranged in Lessons of such length as by 
experience she has found to suit with children's ordinary power or accurate 
attentive interest. The verse form has been retained, because of its convenience 
for children reading in class, and as more resembling their Bibles ; but the 
poetical portions have been given in their lines. V/hen Psalms or ]^rtions from 
the Prophets illustrate or fall in with the narrative they are given in their 
chronological sequence. The Scripture portion, with a verjr few notes ex- 
planatory of mere words, is bound up apart, to be used by children, while the 
same is also supplied with a brief comment, the purpose of which is either to 
assist the teacher in explaining the lesson, or to be used by more advanced young 
people to whom it may not be possible to give access to the authorities whence it 
has been taken. Professor Huxlej', at a meeting of the London School Board, 
particularly mentioned the selection made by Miss Yonge as an example of how 
selections might be made from the Bible for School Reading. See Times, March 
30, 1871. 
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GLOBE LIBEARY. 

Beautifully printed on toned paper, price 3^. 6d. each. Also kept 
in various morocco and calf bindings, at moderate prices. 

The Saturday Review says : — ** The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editing, their typographical excellence, their 
compendious form, and their cheapness. 

The Daily Telegraph calls it " a series yet unrivalled for its com- 
bination of excellence and cheapness.'* 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS, Edited by W. G. 
Clark, M. A., and W. Aldis Wright, M. A. With Glossary. 

MORTE ly ARTHUR. Sir Thomas Malory's Book of King 
Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for Modem Use. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir Edward Stracuey. 

BURNS'S COMPLETE WORKS: the Poems, Songs, and 
Letters. Edited, with Glossarial Index and Biographical 
Memoir, by Alexander Smith. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited, after the Original Editions, with 
Biographical Introduction, by Henry Kingsley. 

SCOTTS POETICAL WORKS. With Biographical and Critical 
Essay, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 

GOLDSMITHS MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. With Bio- 
graphical Introduction by Professor Masson. 

SPENSER'S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited, with Glossary, 
by R. Morris, and Memoir by J. W. Hales. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Professor Ward. 

DRY DENS POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with a Revised 
Text and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M. A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

COWPEKS POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by W. Benham. 

VIRGWS WORKS. Rendered into English Prose. With Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Analysis, and Index, by J. Lonsdale, M. A., 
and S. Lee, M.A. 

HORA CE. Rendered into English Prose. With running Analysis, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, 
M.A. 

MILTON'S POETICAL Vi^ORKS. Edited, vnth Introductions, 
&c., by Professor Masson. 
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